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EDITORIAL NOTE 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE POSITION OF THE NEGRO IN THE 
AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER 


This issue of the JouRNAL comprises 
the eighth in a series of Yearbook 
numbers, launched in accord with the 
explicit policy of presenting, at least 
once a year, a rather comprehensive 
study of some particular aspect or 
problem in the education of Negroes. 
This Yearbook is devoted to a critical 
consideration of the topic: “The Pres- 
ent and Future Position of the Negro 
in the American Social Order.” 

The purpose of this Yearbook is to 
present a comprehensive and critical 
definition of the present (and what 
appears to be the immediate, possible 
future) position of the Negro in the 
American social order. More specifi- 
cally, the purpose here is twofold: first, 
to define the present status of the Ne- 
gro in the various aspects of American 
life, with an evaluation of the changes 
made, particularly in the last ten 
years; and second, to indicate what 
position the Negro might be expected 
to occupy in the immediate future 
(1950), with a statement of the condi- 
tions which must obtain in order to 
achieve it. 

In setting up the above objectives 
we are not unmindful of the fact that 
Many studies have been made in this 
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area during the past 10 or 12 years. 
However, there are several considera- 
tions which make it desirable and 
necessary that this project should be 
undertaken at this time. In the first 
place, the American scene has changed 
so profoundly in the last six or eight 
years that it is necessary to “take in- 
ventory” to ascertain where we are. 
Not only have we been in the throes 
of a world-wide depression but for the 
past six years the “New Deal” has 
been trying to get us out. Since many 
of the “New Deal” activities have been 
directed toward raising the level of the 
“forgotten man” and since the Negro 
is almost wholly in this class, it would 
be expected that some considerable 
change in his status would be a natural 
result, if these activities have been at 
all successful. 

In the second place, it should be 
observed that it has been ten years 
since the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science devoted its 
November, 1928, issue of the Annals 
to a survey of the status of the Ameri- 
can Negro. This survey represents the 
most recent of the comprehensive, co- 
operative attempts to define the status 
of the Negro in the various aspects of 
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American life. While this survey un- 
doubtedly brought together consider- 
able information on all phases of Ne- 
gro life, thus providing the basis for 
understanding the problem at that 
time, nevertheless, many of the facts 
describing the Negro’s position are 
probably out of date at the present 
time. Moreover, there was little if any 
attempt (and for understandable rea- 
sons) to suggest what might be done 
to improve the Negro’s status or to 
indicate what the status might be in 
the immediate future. Thus it appears 
that an attempt to bring such data up 
to date is not only timely but neces- 
sary. 

In the third place, despite the large 
number of studies made in this field, 
very few of them have attempted any- 
thing like a comprehensive synthesis 
of the facts that have been obtained. 
Almost invariably, and perhaps inevi- 
tably, most of the studies have con- 
cerned themselves with specialized 
aspects of the problem with no con- 
spicuous attempt to relate the numer- 
ous details in any comprehensive pat- 
tern. As a consequence the problem is 
seldom viewed in sufficiently compre- 
hensive perspective to serve as the 
most fruitful point of departure in 
attempting ameliorative measures. 

This fact is most strikingly illus- 
trated by the fifth Yearbook of the 
JoURNAL where we undertook the 
rather ambitious task of answering the 
question: “Does Negro Education 
Need Reorganization and Redirec- 
tion?” What appeared to be a very 
profitable undertaking in anticipation 
resulted in considerable disappoint- 
ment in realization. While many prac- 
tical suggestions were made for the 
improvement of Negro education, yet 


such modification in educational prac- 
tice as was suggested, in most in- 
stances, did not seem to grow out of 
any explicit and fundamental assump- 
tions concerning the effect the presence 
of such a problem should or might 
have upon educational objectives, 
Thus a primary purpose of this study 
should be to furnish a point of depar- 
ture for attacking the problem: What 
Can Education Do in Helping to 
Change the Present Status of the Ne- 
gro in American Life? 

The Yearbook is divided into three 
parts. Part I—The Negro as a Racial 
Minority Group in the American So- 
cial Order—is devoted to a general 
comprehensive statement of the prob- 
lem of the Negro as a racial minority 
in the American social order. Such 
questions as the following are at- 
tempted: (1) Why does the presence 
of the Negro constitute a problem in 
the American social order? (2) What 
are the similarities and dissimilarities 
in the “problem” occasioned by the 
presence of the Negro as contrasted 
with the “problems” occasioned by 
the presence of other racial or minority 
groups in America such as the Mexi- 
can, the Oriental, the Jew, the Euro- 
pean immigrant, etc.? (3) What 
changes, if any, have taken place in 
the general character of the problem 
in the past 75 years, particularly dur- 
ing the past ten years? 

Part II—The Present Status of the 
Negro in the American Social Order— 
is an attempt to make a detailed ap- 
praisal of the present position of the 
Negro in various aspects of American 
life. It is the aim that this section of 
the Yearbook shall be more than a 
simple description of status. Our hope 
is that not only will statistics be given 
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which are descriptive of such special- 
ized aspects as health, economic status, 
civil and political status and the like, 
but that some fundamental evaluation 
of status will be made in terms of the 
following questions: 

(1) What is the present status? 

(2) What changes have occurred in 
status, particularly in the past 
10 years? 

(3) Why did these changes occur? 

(4) What procedures can or should 
be employed to remove present 
disabilities and improve status? 

Part I1I—The Position of the Negro 
in the American Social Order in 1950 
—is not so much an attempt at proph- 
esy as it is an effort to summarize 
rather pointedly Parts I and II of this 
volume, to give a comprehensive defi- 
nition of the Negro’s status in dynamic 
rather than in static terms, to estab- 
lish reasonably definitive goals toward 
which efforts may be directed in the 
immediate future, and to suggest what 
part education in particular can play 
in the attainment of these goals. 

Obviously, any statement of the 
immediate future position of the Ne- 
gro in the American social order would 
most likely be predicated upon some 
fairly definite assumption of what the 
Negro’s ultimate position in American 
life might be and should be. Thus, it 
is assumed that the point of departure 
of each of the papers in this part of 
the Yearbook will begin with or cer- 
tainly include some basic premise as 
to ultimate status. 

Moreover, it probably should be 
pointed out that we recognize the pre- 
cariousness of attempting to state 
what might be or even what should be, 
ultimately or even in 1950. It is per- 
fectly clear that no one knows the 


ultimate solution of the race problem 
in America. It is just as obvious that 
it is going to be difficult, and it may be 
impossible, to indicate with any great 
degree of accuracy or assurance what 
the position of the Negro might be 
or should be in 1950. But, since pre- 
diction is the test of explanation, and 
since only by attempted prediction are 
we able to arrive at the most fruitful 
and valid hypotheses and theories 
upon which to base immediate social 
action, to serve as a point of departure 
for further research, and to signify the 
importance of research already com- 
pleted, such efforts at prediction are 
not only desirable but necessary. Thus 
it is our hope that this part of the 
Yearbook will not only provide a valid 
basis for social and educational pro- 
grams of the immediate future but will 
serve as a most fruitful point of de- 
parture for further research. 

While this volume was conceived as 
a unit, yet it was inevitable where so 
many contributors (who have not had 
opportunity to confer) are involved 
that there should be overlapping in 
some of the topics and probably some 
gaps in others. It is the belief, however, 
that there is more overlapping than 
there are gaps. Again, it is naturally 
expected that in a venture of this mag- 
nitude considerable variation in treat- 
ment will obtain. It is the hope, how- 
ever, that sufficient unity in attack 
and coherence in presentation have 
been observed to facilitate the reader’s 
comprehension of the volume as a 
unit. Finally, it should be borne in 
mind that while this is a cooperative 
venture in general conception and 
presentation, yet each author is respon- 
sible only for his own contribution 

C.H.T. 











Cuapter I 


THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO CHILD 
AND ADOLESCENT? 


Atuison Davis 


In our society the socialization of 
human beings is chiefly the result of 
the specific methods of training to 
which they are subjected by their 
families. The orientation of an indi- 
vidual may therefore be looked upon 
as the habitual responses which he has 
learned through a long sequence of 
training situations. Learning takes 
place in human, as in other animals,” 
by the offering of rewards for desired 
modes of behavior and the imposition 
of punishments on those not desired. 
The nature of the responses which are 
desired and condemned is determined 
in turn by the segment of the social 
structure in which the individual is 
trained. 

When one looks at a large group of 
people in our society, such as the Ne- 
gro group, and discovers that there are 
certain gross differences between the 
degree to which its members and those 
of other ethnic divisions (let us say 
Southern white people) conform to the 
general American norms of behavior, 
the initial assumption, in the present 
state of our knowledge of behavior, is 
that these differences are not related 
to hereditary, biological, or “racial” 
factors. The next step in scientific 
learning is then to find out whether 
the social training of most members of 
this aberrant group takes place under 





1This paper ‘is a formulation of the initial 
findings of a study conducted under the auspices 
of the American Youth Commission by Dr. John 
Dollard and the writer. The research has to do 
with the personality formation of Negro adoles- 
cents as it occurs in cities in the lower South. 

2The term “animal” is used in this context 
to indicate that man is a member of a biological 
species, 
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systems of control which are funda- 
mentally different from those under 
which the majority of Southern white 
people are trained. 

Upon the basis of recent studies (1) 
of the systems of control within white 
and Negro societies in the South, and 
(2) of the personality development of 
Negro adolescents, it is now possible 
to make specific statements concerning 
differences in the training situations of 
the majority of Negro, as compared 
with the majority of white children in 
the lower South.* Once the nature and 
result of these training differentials 
have been scientifically explored, it 
will be possible for remedial workers, 
as well as for those in a position to 
reorganize the social and economic 
structures, to decrease the social wast- 
age of human lives in our society. 


ABERRANT FAMILY BEHAVIOR 
AmMonac NEGROES 


The American Negro family, as so- 
ciologists have constantly pointed out, 
is relatively ineffective in training the 
Negro person to take on the normal 
sexual and familial behavior of Amer- 
ican society. It has been realized, of 
course, that the differences which ap- 
pear between Southern Negroes and 
whites in such matters are quantitative 





® The analysis of caste and class-behaviors used 
in this paper is the result of an extended social 
anthropological research upon Old City and@_its 
plantation environment in the lower South. This 
study was made by Burleigh and Mary Gardner, 
and by Allison and Elizabeth Davis, working under 
the direction of Professor W. Lloyd Warner, of the 
University of Chicago. A book dealing with this 
= has been written, and will appear in the near 
uture, 


———— 
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differences, that is, they are found to 
be matters of more or less. Many 
Southern white people, for example, 
have illegitimate children, or desert 
their mates; many white adolescents 
are delinquent according to the judg- 
ments of courts, and many of them 
are retarded in school attainment. The 
proportions are far smaller among 
whites than among Negroes, however. 
This fact raises a scientific problem 
which we can only begin to explore 
in this paper, namely, “What are the 
training situations and _ behavioral 
goals which accompany the atypical 
habit-structures of a great proportion 
of Southern Negroes?” A useful answer 
to this question would bear directly 
upon the basic problems in the social 
adjustment of Negro people in this 
country. It would likewise have 
methodological and theoretical impli- 
cations for the study of human so- 
cialization. 

The “symptoms” of American Ne- 
gro society which it is necessary to 
examine may be summarized very 
briefly in quantitative terms. In Old 
City, as in all Southern areas, the 
population statistics reveal tremen- 
dously higher rates for illegitimacy, 
juvenile delinquency, desertion-by- 
mate, and retardation in school among 
Negroes than among whites. For the 
nation as a whole in 1932, the white 
rate of illegitimate births among all 
living births was only 2.1 per cent; 
the Negro rate was 15.7 per cent. 

*There is no doubt that the Census count is 
far too low, both for Negroes and for whites in 
the South. In Washington, D.C., where registra- 
tion of births is much more accurate than in the 
Southern states, the rate of Negro illegitimate 
births has been between 15.0 and 16.0 per cent 
for many years. The rate for Negroes in Florida, 
Mississippi, Virginia and North Carolina cities has 
usually been reported as below this re for 
Washington, D.C. In Old City, in 1938, however, 


the rate of illegitimate births among Negro living 
births was found to be 338.5 per cent by analysis 


Similarly, the Negro rate of juvenile 
delinquents “received by institutions 
from courts” in 1933, was 214 times 
as high as the white rate, for the na- 
tion as a whole.’ 

In order to visualize the social set- 
ting in which juvenile delinquency, 
retardation in school and other atypi- 
cal behavior of Negro adolescents 
arise, it is necessary also to know 
what types of family-structure prevail 
among Negroes. Recent studies by the 
American Youth Commission have 
supplied us for the first time with ade- 
quate data on this crucial] point. In 
his study of Maryland adolescents, 
Howard N. Bell found that the pro- 
portion of broken families was much 
higher among Negroes than among 
whites, at all economic levels.® Al- 
most half of the: colored non-relief 
families had one or both parents miss- 
ing, whereas little more than one- 
fourth of the white non-relief families 
were so broken. Among colored relief 
families, which are more typical of 
the majority of colored families, more 
than half had lost one or both parents. 





of birth records! It is important to state, likewise, 
that white social workers in certain cities in the 
lower South believe that the actual rate of il- 
legitimate births among whites is higher than the 
recorded rate, for the reason that many white 
mothers, when reporting births, are enabled to con- 
ceal the fact that they are unmarried. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the rate of illegitimacy is from 
7 to 10 times as high for Negroes as for whites 
in the South, depending upon the area. 

5 Since there is no provision for the institu- 
tional care of Negro delinquents in three Southern, 
three Northern, and three Western states, how- 
ever, the rate probably would be still higher than 
that for whites, if it were based upon the num- 
ber of Negro juveniles convicted by courts. Since 
Negro juvenile offenders in the South are often 
charged with the same crimes as adults, moreover, 
they are frequently included in the Census of 
“criminals” rather than in that of “juvenile de- 
linquents.” Even at 2% times the white rate, there- 
fore, the recorded rate of juvenile delinquency 
among Negroes is probably much lower than the 
actual rate. 

® Howard N. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, A 
Study of the Conditions and Attitudes of Young 
People in Maryland Between the Ages of 16 and 
24. Washington, D.C. American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Education, 1938. 


p. 20. 
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Of the white relief families, two-fifths 
had been so broken. 

In one of the most “prosperous” Ne- 
gro societies in the lower South, the 
Commission found the rate of broken 
families among Negroes to be so high 
as to indicate a tremendous rate for 
the great majority of Southern cities.’ 
The Negroes in Dallas, Texas showed 
an exceptionally high rate of home- 
ownership and an exceptionally low 
rate of illiteracy, as compared with 
other Negro societies in the South. 
Yet in Dallas in 1937, two-thirds of 
the 780 colored adolescents studied by 
the Commission had lost one or both 
parents by death, divorce, or deser- 
tion; only 40 per cent of the white 
families, and 45 per cent of the Mexi- 
can families had been so broken. Of 
the colored women who had been mar- 
ried, one-fourth were divorced.® 


7 Jack Robertson, A Study of Youth Needs and 
Services in Dallas, Texas. Washington, D.C. 
(Mimeo.): American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education, 1938, pp. 11, 218. 

® The first thing which it is necessary to say 
about quantitative differences of this kind between 
the behavior of large groups of human beings is 
that they must not be looked upon as basically 
correlated with hereditary factors. At present, func- 
tional biologists are increasingly accepting the view 
that genetic and environmental factors exert about 
an equal influence upon the habit-structures of 
animals, (Cf. Launcelot Hogben, Nature and Nur- 
ture. London: Allen and Unwin, 1985.) Within 
the human species, moreover, where there has been 
widespread interbreeding over a tremendous period 
of time, genetic segregation of physical or mental 
characters will not operate so as to distinguish large 
groups of people in any important biological re- 
spects, (Allison Davis, “The Distribution of the 
Blood Groups and Its Bearing on the Concept 
of Race.” The Sociological Review, 27: Ja 1935. 
Ap 1935. Reprinted in Political Arithmetic, Edited 
by Launcelot Hogben, 1988.) Such genetic factors 
will have demonstrable effect in distinguishing be- 
tween family-lines, however, or even between an 
individual and his twin. 

The tendency of an older school of biologists 
to give undue weight to genetic, as opposed to 
environmental factors has largely been the result, 
as Professor Hogben has stated, of their failure 
to understand the implications of Mendel’s findings 
concerning the segregation of hereditary factors in 
interbreeding. This principle of Mendel’s necessi- 
tates a fundamental restatement of the Darwinian 
conception of heredity, to which the older biolo- 
gists have adhered. (Launcelot Hogben, Genetic 
Principles in Medicine and Social Science. London: 
Williams and Norgate Ltd., 1981. pp. 166-169.) 
Darwin and his followers believed that traits were 
blended, and that they involved “every structure 
of the organism in every possible direction.” (ibid, 
p. 168.) Mendel discovered that traits are segre- 


“RactAL” Versus Soctat EXPLaNation 
OF THIS ABERRANT BEHAVIOR 


The implications of the latest. re- 
search upon twins, together with the 
increasing evidence from the Mende- 
lians concerning the limitations of the 
old theories of hereditary selection, 
and the empirical studies of physical 
types of man by anthropologists have 
made it useless to approach questions 
of comparative socialization with “bio- 
logical” generalizations about “su- 
perior” and “inferior races.” Since the 
training of the colored child takes 
place in a society which enforces the 
systematic subordination of those 
human beings having varying degrees 
of dark pigmentation and other non- 
functional biological characters, how- 
ever, it has been necessary to clear the 
ground of popular biological dogmas 
before examining the basic factors 
in the socialization of the colored child. 

Differences in social behavior are 
the result of a long process of training; 
they involve differences in the privi- 
leges and opportunities which a so- 
ciety offers individuals, as well as dif- 
fernces between the physical environ- 
ments in which they live. When one 
observes the aberrant sexual, educa- 





gated and not blended, and that, as a result, cer- 
tain combinations of hereditary factors will not 
appear in all offspring, and some will not appear 
in any. In view of the intricate operation of such 
disparate factors in inheritance, we need a much 
more detailed knowledge of genetic mechanisms 
before we may be justified in relating any specific 
behavior to inherited characters. “We are not en- 
titled to speculate about the effects of selection 
upon social behavior, unless we have some precise 
information about the kinds of (genetic) muta- 
tions which may lead to different kinds of social 
behavior.” (ibid. p. 168.) The most important re- 
search upon this problem has been the recent work 
upon the inborn differences of twins. With regard 
to its bearing upon socialization, Professor Hogben 
has summarized this work as follows, ‘In the 
light of new evidence derived from the study of 
twins, conclusions about inborn differences based 
on intelligence-test score comparisons of different 
occupational and racial groups have little scientific 
validity.” (Launcelot Hogben, F.R.S., editor, Po- 
litical Arithmetic. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938, p. 333. Professor Hogben’s study on 
twins appears in his volume, Nature and Nurture.) 
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tional, and “legal” behavior of a large 
proportion of Negro adolescents from 
this point of view, the first thing one 
learns is that there are major differ- 
ences of behavior within the Negro 
group, according to economic levels. 
Professor E. Franklin Frazier was the 
first worker to make a detailed study 
of familial behavior among Negroes, 
following this line of analysis.® He dis- 
covered that in Chicago, where the 
gross differences in indices of sociali- 
zation as between Negroes and whites 
were extremely unfavorable for Ne- 
groes, the rates of illegitimacy, de- 
linquency, and _ desertion-by-mate 
among colored people decreased tre- 
mendously as residential areas “im- 
proved.” The differences between 
“zones” referred not only to housing, 
schools, churches, and recreational fa- 
cilities but also to the average income 
and occupational status of the colored 
inhabitants. 

Frazier’s work made it impossible 
for later students in the field to use 
biological or “racial” explanations to 
account for the atypical behavior of 
large groups of colored people in this 
country. It was one of the major tri- 
umphs of the “ecological” school of 
social research, and especially valu- 
able in a field which had been hope- 
lessly obscured by racialist dogmas. 
Since this analysis was made in terms 
of large geographical areas and of 
broad income-groups, however, it did 
not include any attempt to define so- 
cial class-controls among Negroes, and 
to trace the processes of training with- 
in each class. 





°E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in 
Sian. Ohicago: The University of Chicago Press, 


Caste CONTROLS AND ABERRANT 
SocrALIZATION 


This latter approach has developed 
out of the collaboration of a group of 
anthropologists headed by Professor 
W. Lloyd Warner. The recent work 
upon the society of Old City and its 
plantation environment in the lower 
South has consisted of an application 
of the methods and viewpoint of social 
anthropology to the study of (1) the 
three major systems of social rank in 
American life, and (2) the controls 
by which individuals are trained at 
specific points in this social hierarchy. 
Subsequent research upon Negro ado- 
lescent personality by Dr. John Dol- 
lard and the writer for the American 
Youth Commission has attempted to 
use this detailed knowledge of the class 
and caste-systems in analyzing the 
life-history of a child. Once the train- 
ing situations and goals of individuals 
have been learned in this detailed 
manner, it becomes possible to study 
their behavior in terms of the syste- 
matic response-demands which their 
part of the society makes upon them. 
Until we have a detailed knowledge of 
the behavioral demands of that par- 
ticular position in a society in which 
an individual has been trained, and 
likewise of that position in which he 
now lives, or which he is attempting 
to reach, the social psychologist can 
know very little about the psycho- 
logical goals and tensions determin- 
ing such an individual’s behavior. 

The value of the research whose 
methods and findings will be outlined 
briefly in the remainder of this paper 
appears to be that it enables one to 
define social controls and goals for 
relatively small groups of people. In 
this process of observation and record- 
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ing, it does not stop with the analysis 
of those controls which determine the 
relative position of whites and Negroes 
in the society. It includes also the 
definitions of sanctions operating to 
maintain rank as_ between social 
classes and sub-classes. Finally it ex- 
tends the analysis to the behavioral 
controls and goals of that specific part 
of a given class in which the child’s 
family lives. 

In the course of this analysis, the 
parents themselves are discovered to 
be members of small social cliques, 
which consist of the parents’ intimate 
group of 2 or more friends. It is these 
social cliques which are the steps in 
the “ladder” of social rank, and it is 
through them that the class sanctions 
are maintained and brought to bear 
upon the child’s behavior. The upward 
or downward movement of an indi- 
vidual (or of a family) in the status- 
system within his color-group is then 
found to be a process of “getting to 
know” and to associate freely with a 
very small group of people, which is 
just above or just below the position 
occupied by the individual in question. 

These status-groups are identified 
empirically by the field-workers, upon 
the basis of records of group-partici- 
pation. The position of one group in 
relation to another is also determined 
empirically. A group’s status may be 
determined by verba) and overt evi- 
dences of condescension or deference 
by other groups toward it. From this 
behavioristic view, persons are of 
equal status and occupy the same posi- 
tion in the social hierarchy when they 
associate freely. 

Using this method, it was possible 
in Old City to define the behavioral 
modes and controls of small intimate 
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groups of people (“cliques”) in a given 
sub-class, in the white or in the Negro 
group. One could then learn the be- 
havior of a social “clique” of Negroes 
who were near “the top” of upper- 
middle class, or of another small group 
near “the bottom” of lower-lower class. 

Such a detailed, empirical study of 
modes of behavior at many levels 
within each color-group enabled the 
researchers also to define within nar- 
row limits of variation the types of 
relationships which prevailed between 
whites and Negroes. In the course of 
Dr. Dollard’s and the writer’s study of 
the personality development of Negro 
adolescents in two Southern cities lo- 
cated in the same area as Old City, 
it became clear, furthermore, that the 
system of controls upon Negro-white 
relations was relatively much less im- 
portant in the child’s training than the 
class- and clique-controls of the fam- 
aly in which he was trained. 

The importance of the Negro-white 
positional system is great, however. 
It operates so as to fix upon the over- 
whelming majority of Negro families 
the social and economic traits and 
goals of lower-class people in Amer- 
ica. When the details of this process, 
and its effect upon the habit-structures 
of the Negroes subjected to it are 
understood, the origin of the atypical 
behavior of relatively large numbers 
of Negro as compared to white adoles- 
cents becomes clearer. 

For this purpose, we shall need to 
examine somewhat more closely the 
sanctions which determine the relative 
opportunities and status of whites and 
Negroes in the South. One does not 
have to live in Old City or any other 
Southern community long to discover 
that there is no intermarriage between 
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the white and Negro groups.’° This 
legal and customary restriction means 
that, except in the very few cases of 
common-law marriage between white 
men and colored women, there is no 
family life or intimate social partici- 
pation between Negroes and whites. 
Bulwarking this system of marriage 
regulation, there are the economic and 
educational controls, which operate so 
as to exclude colored persons from the 
great majority of professional, white- 
collar, skilled, and managerial posi- 


tions. The extreme subordination of . 


the Negroes in this system may be 
measured by the Census figures. In all 
large Southern cities, as these figures 
show, there is a tremendous dispropor- 
tion between the white and colored 
groups in average family income, oc- 
cupational status, per-capita expendi- 
tures for schools, and in the rates of 
home-ownership and illiteracy. 
Besides these fundamental controls, 
there are others, such as the legal re- 
striction upon mixed seating of Ne- 
groes and whites in public gatherings 
and in public carriers, the barring of 
Negroes from certain residential areas, 
and the deferential behavior demanded 
by whites of Negroes in all face-to- 
face relations (except that of white 
merchant and colored customer.) The 
methods of subordinating the colored 
group vary in minor respects from 
area to area. For example, in certain 
Southern cities, a curfew restriction is 


enforced against Negroes appearing in 


white residential areas. Even today, 
Negroes in some small cities in the 
lower South find it dangerous to own 





The detailed evidence of the operation of 
the caste-system in Old City and its plantation 
environment ~will be presented in a forthcoming 
book on this research. Since this presentation re- 
quires several hundreds of pages, the above state- 
ment on caste cannot be empirically developed here. 


large automobiles, to wear expensive 
clothes, or to smoke cigars on “white” 
business streets! Area variations ap- 
pear even in such matters as buying 
a sandwich at a white restaurant, or 
sending a telegram. In some towns and 
cities, Negroes are permitted to receive 
their sandwiches across a counter, but 
must eat them outside; in others they 
must go in the back door of the cafe. 
Four years ago, a colored person could 
send a telegram from the local office 
in Old City, but in a large Florida city 
at the same time, he would have had 
to stand outside on the pavement until 
a delivery boy was sent out to take his 
message. 

Everywhere in the South, however— 
and with almost equal generality in the 
border states—the basic restrictions 
upon marriage, occupation, and public 
gatherings separate the two groups 
into two self-perpetuating castes, in 
such a way that the white group is 
assured the higher privileges and fuller 
opportunities. Its members are also as- 
sured a tremendous gain in psycho- 
logical security and ease, the freedom 
from a large number of arbitrary and 
systematic frustrations, as a result of 
their categorically defined superiority 
of status.” 


TRAINING OF THE LOWER CLASS 
Necro CHILD 


The Negro child in the South, and 
in many parts of the North, therefore, 
is lower-caste by birth; he is cate- 
gorically prohibited, by the stigmas of 


“The three preceding paragraphs have been 
taken from a chapter on the southern caste-system 
by Professor W. Lloyd Warner, of the University 
of Chicago, and the present writer, which will 
appear in a symposium dealing with Negro-white 
relations in the South, to be published by Duke 
University. Since it was necessary to deal with 
the subject of caste in both places in seemed ad- 
visable to use the same definition in each. 
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his color and hair-type, from equality 
of privilege and opportunity with the 
children of the white caste. From an 
early age, he becomes subject to a 
highly organized, and at many points 
legalized, system of controls, which 
subordinates him individually to every 
white child and adult, and which sub- 
ordinates his caste to the upper white 
caste in all social and in most eco- 
nomic, political, and institutional re- 
lationships. He is a lower-caste man, 
and he must stay in his lower caste 
all his life, if the system continues to 
operate. 

This lower-caste position which 
American society imposes upon him 
from his birth means that the colored 
child must learn at an early age what 
he can and cannot do in his relation- 
ships with white people. In the South, 
he begins to acquire this training by 
the time he enters school, or before. 

These behavioral adjustments are 
not left to chance, but are systemati- 
cally enforced by the white and col- 
ored society. The Negro child learns 
how he must act toward white people, 
both by the demands for deference and 
self-subordination which white people 
make upon him, and by the specific 
training given him within his own 
family to enable him to adjust to these 
white demands. In general, he learns 
from white people that he cannot be a 
member of their economic, social, or 
educational groups; he also learns that 
he must not be aggressive toward 
them, but must dramatize his position 
in relation to theirs by various ex- 
plicit forms of deference. From his own 
family, he usually learns that he must 
not display open aggression to white 
people, but that within the bounds of 
his caste-position, he may adopt de- 





fensive modes of aggression toward 
whites. Certain well disguised forms 
of aggression, such as sabotage in one’s 
work for white people (slowness, lack 
of punctuality, clumsiness) and the 
use of flattery, humor, secrecy, “ignor- 
ance,” and other behavior for outwit- 
ting white people are learned at an 
early age. 

The type of accommodation which 
a child is taught to make to whites 
usually depends, to a degree, upon the 
social class of his parents in the Negro 
society, however. In lower-class fami- 
lies, a child is taught that he is a 
“nigger” and that he must be sub- 
servient to white people, since he must 
work for them. He is trained to fight, 
however, if he is attacked. As long as 
white people do not demand greater 
deference of him than the local system 
requires, therefore, he appears as high- 
ly accommodated; when these usual 
limits are exceeded, the lower-class 
Negro is much more likely than the 
middle or upper-class Negro to become 
openly aggressive toward white peo- 
ple. 

In middle-class, colored parents of- 
fer all kinds of rationalizations to 
young children to convince them that 
although they are separated socially, 
educationally, and publicly from 
whites, they are nevertheless “equal” 
with them, and that the legal and so- 
cial taboos imply no subordination. 
Above all, the middle-class child is 
taught to avoid contacts with white 
people, so as to “keep out of trouble”; 
he is told not to play with white chil- 
dren, and not to talk with or approach 
white people, except when absolutely 
necessary. In this, as in all other types 
of status-relations, he is trained to be 
a “good child,” i.e., to deny all im- 
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pulse behavior and to adhere strictly 
to the demands of respectability in his 
class-position. 

In the small upper-middle and upper 
classes, where parents nourish the hope 
that their children may be enabled by 
their upper-class behavior to escape 
from their caste-position in the future, 
every effort is made to “conceal” the 
fact of lower-caste status from the 
child, He is not “told about it,” and 
effort is made “to keep it from him,” 
until he is much older, so that he 
will not come to think of himself 
as “a Negro,” and will not behave as 
a lower-caste person. As he grows 
older, however, he is taught a critical 
and belligerent attitude toward white 
society, and that he must use the social 
techniques of education, propaganda, 
and caste-solidarity to decrease the 
subordination of Negroes. The aggres- 
sion of these classes of Negroes toward 
whites, therefore, is on a different level 
from that of the lower-class Negroes; 
in brief, they talk more and do less 
than lower-class Negroes in resisting 
white aggression. 

With the caste-controls upon Negro 
behavior thus briefly defined, we may 
use this type of analysis upon the 
problems of retardation in school, il- 
legitimacy, and delinquency among 
Negro children. It becomes increasing- 
ly clear that the behavior of an indi- 
vidual is in large part determined by 
the position which his family occupies 
in the class and caste-bystems. Ne- 
groes are not only lower-caste, but the 
overwhelming majority of them are al- 
so lower-class, both according to the 
sanctions of their own class-system 
and those of white America. 

The powerful effect of the caste- 
system in driving the great majority 


of Negroes into the lower economic, 
occupational, and educational levels, 
and thereby fixing upon them the so- 
cial and educational traits of the lower 
class in America is strikingly indicated 
by two diagrams showing the propor- 
tions of inhabitants in each class 
among whites and Negroes in Old 
City. The diagrams for colored men 
and women take the form of a steeple, 
resting upon a tremendous base of 
lower-class persons, whereas those for 
white men and women take the form 
of a tower, which is wider in the mid- 
dle than at the bottom. The widening, 
at the middle, of the diagram for 
whites shows that the caste-system is 
basically a system which affords the 
majority of white persons middle-class 
privileges and traits, whereas it forces 
lower-class disabilities upon the vast 
majority of Negroes. One effect of 
this system upon the colored family 
in New Orleans, where our studies of 
Negro adolescent personality were 
made, was to force more than half of 
all colored women (52.4%), and more 
than two-fifths (43.2%) of all married 
colored women to work at gainful oc- 
cupations. Among white married fe- 
males, on the other hand, only 8.2 per 
cent were gainfully employed in 1930. 

To live as a member of the Negro 
lower-class, however, is by no means 
simply to undergo the loss of daily 
training which the mother enforces for 
middle and upper-class children. 
Neither is it only a matter of severe 
disabilities in housing, clothing, food, 
school-books, and medical attention. 
The lower-class child is trained in a 
part of the society, in a position in the 
social hierarchy, where people have 
systematic expectations of him, make 
demands of him, and furnish him with 
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examples of behavior which are quali- 
tatively different from the expecta- 
tions, demands, and targets of identi- 
fication defining the position of the 
middle and upper-class child.2? A 
knowledge of the training stimuli and 
goals, that is, of the types of social 
punishments and rewards by which a 
child is reinforced in certain kinds of 
behavior is the only basis, therefore, 
upon which one can understand lower- 
class behavior, and proceed to change 
it. 

Violence——When one actually ob- 
serves the types of situations and the 
objects of identification by means of 
which a lower-class colored child must 
orient himself to his family, school, 
church, work, and recreational situa- 
tions, one begins to comprehend what 
life in this position is like, what it 
means in terms of later adult motiva- 
tion to have “grown up” in lower- 
class position. The child lives in a 
family where physical attacks by one 
parent upon another, child upon fath- 
er, or child upon child are common, 
and where social position is not lost, 
and the individual is therefore not 
punished as a result of such overt ag- 
gression within the family. From ado- 
lescence or earlier, the males in the 
family carry clasp-knives or pistols, 
and every boy or girl is taught to 
strike out in defense of his life, and to 
be certain to strike first. Fights with 
knives between men and women, or 
between members of the same sex are 
frequent in his neighborhood; they are, 





2 For a fuller statement of the positional method 
in the study of socialization, see W. Lloyd Warner, 
“The Society, the Individual, and His Mental Dis- 
orders,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 94: 2 
275-284. For a method of analyzing positional con- 
trols in terms of stimulus-response psychology, I 
am indebted to Dr. John Dollard and his col- 
leagues of the Institute of Human Relations. See 
John Dollard, et al. Frustration and Aggression. 
New Haven: The Yale University Press, 1939. 


moreover, very slightly punished by 
the white law or by the lower-class 
society. On the contrary, this kind of 
“bad-man” behavior is strongly re- 
warded in adolescence and even in 
later life by the increase in prestige 
accorded the victor. It is also impor- 
tant to remember that in a society 
where the law is administered by the 
upper caste, and does not offer protec- 
tion to Negroes, it is a necessary sur- 
vival-technique to learn this aggressive 
behavior. The social world of the 
lower-class child is also a world where 
gambling, and the use of magic to 
harm, and cursing and obscenity are 
habitually practiced in the home. 

Sex.—Sexual behavior within his 
family and the families of his friends 
is likewise quite different from that in 
the midst of which middle and upper- 
class children are trained. In most 
cases, the mother and father separate 
at least once in the child’s early life. 
The chances are better than even that 
his father will die or desert early in 
the child’s life, and that the child will 
be passed on to a female relative of 
his mother, who then remarries or 
“finds a man.” At least one of his sis- 
ters and brothers is likely to have an 
illegitimate child during adolescence, 
and his mother will almost certainly 
provide him with half-brothers and 
sisters, by men who fill the position of 
sociological father to him at periods 
of relatively short duration. If his 
family is in lower-lower class, the 
chances are very high that his father 
will disappear before he is born, and 
that neither he nor the other children 
in his family can identify their fath- 
ers. 

Church—The average lower-class 
Negro person joins the church at ado- 
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lescence, if his family is upper-lower, 
and not at all if it is lower-lower. But 
church is held only once a month if he 
lives in the country, and not more than 
twice a month if he lives in a city. 
The preacher and deacons do not give 
him training with regard to aggression, 
or work, or school, and least of all 
with regard to sexual behavior, but 
confine their moral instruction to at- 
tacks upon card-playing, dancing, and 
Sunday baseball. 

School.—In school, he finds that his 
friends, the children in his social class, 
play hookey several times a week, and 
sometimes do not attend for several 
weeks running. He plays hookey with 
them. Like them, he does not take his 
lessons or teachers seriously, for he 
knows that in his lower-class position 
the chances that he can finish high- 
school and college and become socially 
mobile through education are so slight, 
in view of the economic position and 
class-goals of his family, that they 
scarcely exist. He finds that neither 
his teachers nor his parents expect a 
person in his social position to “go 
far” in school, and that the white 
society does not offer white-collar or 
skilled work to Negroes. The teaching 
and professional positions in Negro 
life, furthermore, require more train- 
ing than he can hope to obtain, and 
more impulse-renunciation than he has 
been taught to make. He learns that 
the faster and surer ways to become 
socially mobile are to give his time to 
dancing, singing or playing dance- 
music, or prize-fighting. 
~ Adolescence—Equally important 
differences between his training and 
that of a middle or upper-class child 
exist with regard to work, available 
kinds of recreation, etiquette, lan- 


eee 


guage, and methods of social mobility. 
One of the most basic distinctions in 
these positional controls, is that the 
period of adolescence is much shorter 
for lower-class persons. They come in- 
to the duties and privileges of an adult 
at an age when children in a higher 
position in the society still have many 
years of semi-adult status and train- 
ing before them. At the age of 14 or 
15, the lower-class child usually is hav- 
ing sexual intercourse more or less 
regularly, works and contributes heav- 
ily to his own support and that of his 
family, and shares in the forms of 
recreation and even of organized as- 
sociations (benefit-societies and credit- 
unions) of adults. He has the obliga- 
tions (even in the view of the white 
courts) and privileges of a man or 
woman, at the same age when middle 
and upper-class persons have the eco- 
nomic, familial, and educational status 
of sub-adults, and still lead the sexual 
lives of children. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH AND REMEDIAL 
Work WITH CHILDREN 


Until we know a great deal more 
about the training experiences of spe- 
cific individuals in lower-class posi- 
tion, we shall not find a scientific or 
useful method for dealing with the 
problems of illegitimacy, delinquency, 
and retardation among Negro adoles- 
cents. If we can learn how they are 
trained, and what the systematic ex- 
pectations and demands of their part 
of the society upon them are, we shall 
know what stimuli and goals are im- 
portant in their living. If we then wish 
to do anything to change this group 
behavior, (1) we must make it pos- 
sible for a much larger proportion of 
Negroes to obtain the kinds of occupa- 
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tion, income, education, and legal pro- 
tection necessary for middle-class 
training, which means that the caste- 
system must be gradually changed, 
and (2) we must learn to do a new 
kind of remedial work with individu- 
als, in which we direct them toward 
new class-goals and show them the 
techniques for reaching these goals. 
Since one of the basic operational 
methods of our class-system is that 
persons in any given class are sub- 
jected to systematic punishing by the 
classes above them, in order to keep 
them subordinated and at a defined 


social distance, it is not to be expected 
that lower-class children will be espe- 
cially hopeful about social mobility, or 
be especially responsive to efforts of 
remedial workers along this line. The 
first step in the re-training of chil- 
dren, by teachers or social workers, 
therefore, is to stop punishing lower- 
class children by contempt or conde- 
scension along class-lines. The second 
step is to make them understand that 
the social rewards of higher status are 
satisfying enough to justify hard work 
and renunciation on their part to 
change their behavior. 
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Cuapter II 


THE AMERICAN RACE PROBLEM AS REFLECTED IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Stertina A 


INTRODUCTION 


In “Calling America,” the special 
number of the Survey Graphic which 
sprang from American concern with 
the plight of minorities in Europe, Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson writes: 


The greatest of the minority problems in the 
United States concerns the Negro, involving 
as it does some 10 per cent of our popula- 
tion... . It would be flagrant hypocrisy to 
pretend that the position of the Negro in 
the United States is in harmony with the 
principles of democracy and equality of 


‘opportunity to which we habitually pay lip 


service.’ 


W. E. B. DuBois considered that the 
problem of the twentieth century is 
the problem of the color line. In a 
blither spirit a historian of Reconstruc- 
tion assures the readers of The Road 
to Reunion that “The Negro Problem 
Always Ye Have With You.” An 
alarmist “scientist” titled his book on 
the Negro America’s Greatest Prob- 
lem. American literature seems to sec- 
ond the warnings and the assurance: 
the problems attendant upon the pres- 
ence of the Negro in America have en- 
gaged the attention of writers from the 
earliest years of our national litera- 
ture. 

It is the purpose of this essay to 
trace what American writers have said 
about “the Negro problem.” Difficult 
of precise definition, and therefore not 
defined here, “the Negro problem” is 





- Oe ay a Aine bs sie Pa ‘Minorities’ In Our 
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recognizable enough for such a pur- 
pose. 

This essay will be confined chiefly 
to creative literature in which poets, 
dramatists and fiction writers attempt 
to reflect the “Negro Problem.” The 
voluminous literature on “the prob- 
lem” under which library shelves sag 
has been made use of only to show how 
influential the ethnologists, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, theologians, and his- 
torians have been upon the creative ar- 
tists, who admitted that they were 
writing fiction. 

The essay is divided chronologically 
into three periods: (1) the antebellum, 
(2) reconstruction to the turn of the 
century, and (3) the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Kelly Miller in one of his aphorisms 
states that “The Negro must get along, 
get white, or get out.” Creative artists 
have agreed with these as solutions. 
They see “the problem” or “problems” 
differently, however. For instance, pro- 
slavery authors see the Negro as fail- 
ing to get along when he was discon- 
tented as a slave, or free in the North; 
antislavery authors when he was treat- 
ed as a chattel; most Negro authors 
when he is denied citizenship. The 
problems then are of two sorts: the 
problem that the Negro’s presence 
caused those who believed in a white 
America, 7.e., the problem of the Ne- 
gro to whites; and the problems that 
the Negro has met with in America, 
1.e., the problem of America to Ne- 
groes. 
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It is not a purpose of this paper to 
discuss the question of propaganda in 
literature, or to evaluate the points of 
view expressed, although evaluations 
have not been avoided. This is one of 
the most controversial subjects in 
American literature. If one is a good 
American, it is very difficult to enter 
this ring where such a rousing battle 
royal is going on without once raising 
his arm and letting fly. 


Tue ANTE-BELLUM PERIOD 


American readers had abundant op- 
portunity to learn of the gravity of the 
problem of slavery from the reports 
of English travelers such as Charles 
Dickens, Harriet Martineau, and J. S. 
Buckingham, and of Northerners such 
as Frederick Law Olmsted. But such 
testimony could be dismissed as Brit- 
ish or Yankee prejudice. Often too 
realistic for comfort, the analysis of 
slavery as an injury to Negroes and a 
cause of general Southern backward- 
ness, was shunted aside. 

Creative artists stated the same 
conclusions in more emotionally stir- 
ring forms. Richard Hildreth, an 
American historian, was the first to 
use the novel for antislavery opinions. 
Published in 1836 as the memoirs of 
an educated slave, his work was en- 
larged after the great success of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and renamed The White 
Slave (1852). Considering the pastoral 
picture of slavery to be largely mythi- 
cal, Hildreth, like so many of his fol- 
lowers, stressed the slave’s basic hu- 
manity, introduced Negro runaways, 
“maroons,” insurrectionists; and des- 
cribed with realistic detail the callous- 
ness of the domestic slave-trade, the 
inevitable miscegenation and _ the 
brutalities. In the latter section of the 


book, Hildreth permits his characters 
to debate slavery at length. One en- 
lightened slave-owner is a mild coloni- 
zationist: 

The late president Jefferson . . . [remarked] 
that we hold the slaves like a wolf by the 
ear, whom it is neither safe to hold nor to 
let go. . . . It seems to me that we whites 
are the wolf, and the unfortunate negroes 
the lamb . . . whom, if we only had the 
will, we might let go without any sort of 
danger. Why can’t we allow freedom to the 
negroes as well as to the Irish or the Ger- 
mans? But with the inveterate prejudices 
of our people . . . [they] would be all 
up in arms at the very idea of it. The more 
low, brutal, and degraded a white man is, the 
more strenuously does he insist on the 
natural superiority of the white man, and 
the more he is shocked at the idea of allow- 
ing freedom to the “niggers.” Our coloniza- 
tion system yields to this invincible feeling? 


Hildreth does not disguise his belief 
that colonization is a visionary solu- 
tion, that Negroes if set free would 
prosper, and that the whites more than 
the Negroes need to be readied for the 
emancipation of the latter. He tells 
approvingly of a planter’s scheme for 
freeing his Negroes and setting them 
up on a plantation in a free state. 
The antislavery literary crusade 
took its start from people whose sense 
of human dignity was shocked by the 
idea of men and women being held as 
property. Transcendentalists like 
Theodore Parker and Thoreau, Quak- 
ers like Whittier and Thomas Garrett, 
agitators like Garrison and Theodore 
Weld saw slavery as a curse, in Long- 
fellow’s words as “a blind Samson in 
the temple of our liberties.” They 
wanted the curse removed, the Samson 
throttled. Attack upon the evil was the 
pressing task for many of the poets 


2? Richard Hildreth, The White soe. Boston: 
Tappan and Whittemore, 1852, p. 273 
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and novelists, and they were not per- 
turbed about what would follow its 
abolition. Happy endings were 
fashioned for their heroes and hero- 
ines: the octoroon Camilla marries her 
Northern white rescuer; the white 
slave Archie Moore at last finds his 
lost wife and sails for England; broken 
families are happily united in Canada. 

Fugitive slaves, like Frederick 
Douglass, William Wells Brown, Lewis 
and Milton Clarke in their autobiogra- 
phies, and Harriet Tubman, Josiah 
Henson, and William and Ellen Craft 
in their dictated narratives told chief- 
ly of the practical, immediate prob- 
lems of food, clothing and lodging, of 
avoiding the slave-buyer, of staying 
out of the ill graces of the driver, the 
overseer or the slave-breaker, of find- 
ing trustworthy mates to dare an es- 
cape, of guarding against treacherous 
slaves, of dodging the patrol, of check- 
mating the slave-hunters and kidnap- 
pers. With such problems solved, it is 
no wonder that the spirit of much of 
their writing was that of the fellow 
who, spirited away by Harriet Tub- 
man to Canada, threw himself upon 
free soil and shouted his thanks to God 
that he was free at last. Some of the 
noted fugitives, especially Douglass, 
turned their thoughts to the new set of 
problems, but most of the autobiogra- 
phies of ex-slaves close with jubilees. 

Some of the novelists, however, al- 
though deploring slavery, viewed with 
distrust the presence in America of 
free Negroes. Some were like Hildreth 
in fearing race prejudice; others, be- 
lieving the Negro to have his peculiari- 
ties, could not visualize two races liv- 
ing side by side in harmony. This 
second attitude goes far back: in one 
of the earliest antislavery pamphlets, 


The Selling of Joseph, Judge Sewall 
writes: 

Few can endure to hear of a Negro’s being 
made free; and indeed they can seldom use 
their freedom well; yet their continual aspir- 
ing after their forbidden Liberty, renders 
them Unwilling Servants. And there is such 
a disparity in their Conditions, Color & 
Hair, that they can never embody with us, 
and grow up into orderly Families, to the 
Peopling of the Land: but still remain in 
our Body Politick as a kind of extravasat 
blood? 


In The Spy Cooper expresses both 
hope for gradual emancipation and 
anxiety over the increasing class of 
free Negroes, vagrants “without prin- 
ciples and attachments.”* Melville in- 
cludes antislavery passages in Mardi 
(1849), but convinced that tampering 
with the peculiar institution will cause 
secession and revolt, he concludes 
gloomily that “Time must befriend 
these thralls!” 

At the time of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(1851) Harriet Beecher Stowe was per- 
plexed about the future of the free 
Negro. George Harris’ reunion with 
Eliza in Canada is not unadulterated 
bliss. His future course is a quandary. 
He decides that “passing for white” 
would be disloyal to his mother’s race 
and that his individual fight in Amer- 
ica for abolition would be ineffectual. 
In Africa, however, he dreams that a 
republic, a nation of his people, is ris- 
ing that will 
roll the tide of civilization and Christianity 
along its shores, and plant there mighty re- 
publics, that growing with the rapidity of 
tropical vegetation, shall be for all coming 
ages. 





3 Samuel Sewall, The Selling of Joseph in War- 
fel, Gabriel, and Williams, The American Mind, p. 


4. 
4 James Fenimore Cooper, The Spy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931, p, 44. 
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He knows that colonization has been 
used to retard emancipation, but there 
is a “God above all man’s schemes” 
who will use it to found a Negro na- 
tion. The Negro has rights to be al- 
lowed in America, “equal rights . . 
as the Irishman, the German, the 
Swede,” and the added claim of “an 
injured race for reparation.” But 
George does not want those rights. 


I want a country, a nation of my own. I 
think that the African race has peculiarities 
yet to be unfolded in the light of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, which, if not the same 
with those of the Anglo-Saxon, may prove 
to be morally, of even a higher type* 


In Dred, her second antislavery novel, 
Mrs. Stowe does not dispatch her Ne- 
gro heroes and heroines to Africa, but 
leaves them in Canada. Like Harriet 
Tubman, Mrs. Stowe seems to believe 
that after the Fugitive Slave Bill fugi- 
tives can be safe only near the de- 
fending paws of the British lion. 

Mrs. Stowe believes that the Afri- 
can race (her militant and intelligent 
heroes and heroines are almost always 
nearly white) has its peculiarities 
(generally of a higher moral caliber 
than the Anglo-Saxon’s). She pleads 
for humane treatment of Negroes in 
the North in order to enable them to 
attain the “moral and intellectual ma- 
turity” requisite for missionary serv- 
ice in Africa. Influenced by Mrs. 
Stowe, H. L. Hosmer’s Adela, The 
Octoroon after describing the misery 
of Mississippi slaves and of Northern 
free Negroes, shows Liberia to be a 
happy land of opportunity. 

When Frederick Douglass opposed 
colonization as “an old enemy of the 


5 Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928, p. 417. 


colored people in this country,”® he ex. 
pressed the animus of the outright 
abolitionists, who, like Garrison, as- 
saulted caste as well as slavery. But 
Douglass’ scornful addition that “al- 
most every respectable man belongs to 
it by direct membership or by affinity,” 
was true of some antislavery writers, 
During the Civil War, the Saturday 
Review in England commented upon 
the strange illusion 

that any respectable party or body of North- 
erners honestly propose to put the negro 
on a perfect level with white men . . . neither 
sober American citizens . . . nor sober Eng- 
lishmen who have visited . . . The West 
Indies, will give the slightest adhesion to a 
principle which makes the negro the social 
equal of the white man, and encourages the 


dusky pets of the platform to aspire to a 
matrimonial alliance with white women. 


Besides men like Benjamin Lundy 
and Joshua Coffin who opposed slavery 
because of its wrong to Negroes, there 
were other Southern writers who op- 
posed it as working injury to non- 
slaveholding whites. J. J. Flournoy, 
convinced that Negroes were “consti- 
tutionally ignorant and uncouth, ma- 
licious when in power [written in 
1836], and proud without beauty— 
blasphemous and full of obloquy” and 
therefore “not fit to associate with the 
whites” founded a sect called “The 
Efficient and Instantaneous Expulsion 
Association of Philosophic and Fear- 
less Patriots.”* Nearly twenty years 
later, Hinton Rowan Helper developed 
Flournoy’s ideas. Protesting his dislike 
for Negroes, he still believed that 


¢ Frederick Douglass, ‘Speech in Faneuil Hall,” 
June 8, 1849, in Woodson, Carter G., Negro 
Orators. and Their Orations. Washington: The 
Associated Publishers 1925, p. 178. 

7Cedric Dover, Know This of Race. London: 
Secker and Warburg, 1939, p. 97. 

8 William Sumner Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought 
in the Old South. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935, pp. 92-93. 
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slavery was a great wrong, and that 
the system of logic that justified it, 
merely because “Nature had been 
pleased to do a trifle more for the 
Caucasian race than for the African,” 
was “antagonistic to the spirit of de- 
mocracy.” Helper produced “expul- 
sion” as the only stay of the impending 
ruin.® 

Many non-slaveholders agreed with 
Helper, but his book was judged to be 
as incendiary as The Liberator, and 
the poets and novelists strung along 
with the master class. They countered 
Helper’s strictures on the waste of 
slavery with paeans about its blessings 
to planters and slaves, with the latter 
chief beneficiaries. They agreed with 
Helper, however, that Negroes—if 
free—should be ejected from the para- 
dise. 

Proslavery authors found biological 
warrant for their beliefs in the work 
of savants whom Helper characterized 
as “ethnographical oligarchs.” The 
Negro’s “different bodily formation” 
was one of the ways by which Provi- 
dence assured his political condition. 
The Bible Defense of Slavery estab- 
lished that the Negro was the natural 
born slave in such ways as citing the 
great length and width of his foot, 
“the extraordinary protrusion of the 
heel backward, placing the leg nearly 
in the middle of the foot in many in- 
stances”; the skin where the “Divine 
hand” has placed “myriads of little 
cups of pellucid water mingled with 
the capillary vessels” to throw off the 
sun’s rays and avert sunstroke.?° 

A later book embodying many of the 


®* Hinton Rowan Helper, The Impending Crisis 
ae South. New York: A. B. Burdick, 1860. p. 


Josiah Priest. Bible Defense < Sunes: Glas- 
gow, Ky.: W. S. Brown, 1851, p. 
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scientific justifications of slavery was 
White Supremacy and Negro Subor- 
dination or The Negro, A Subordinate 
Race and (So-Called) Slavery Its 
Normal Condition. To its author, C. J. 
H. Van Evrie, M.D.: 


The beard symbolizes our highest concep- 
tions of manhood—it is the outward evi- 
. of complete growth, mental as 
well as physical—of strength, wisdom and 
manly grace.” 


But the Negro cannot raise a beard, 
being capable at his best of only “a 
little tuft on the chin and sometimes 
on the upper lip, . . . nothing that can 
be confounded with a beard.” He goes 
on: 


The negro, lowest in the scale, presents an 
almost absolute resemblance to each other 
[sic]. . . . Except where wide differences of 
age exist they are all alike, and even in size 
rarely depart from that standard uniformity 
that nature has stamped upon the race. The 
entire external surface, as well as his interior 
organism, differs radically from the Cauca- 
sian. His muscles, the form of the limbs, 
his feet, hands, pelvis, skeleton, all the or- 
gans of locomotion are . . . radically differ- 
ent from the Caucasian.” 


The Negro’s beardlessness, uniformity, 
and the other biological differences do 
more than doom him to subordination. 
They likewise are reasons why “Music 
is to the Negro an impossible art, and 
therefore such a thing as a Negro sing- 
er is unknown” and why a correctly 
proportioned brain “could no more be 
born of a Negress than an elephant 
could be!’ 

Theological warrant for slavery 
could be quite as fantastic. When Ham 
laughed at his father’s drunkenness 


C. J. Van Evrie, White Supremacy and Negro 
subordination New York: Van Evrie, Horton & 
Co., 1870. p. 102. 

‘2 ‘bid. p. 106. 
18 [bid., p. 130. 
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and disarray, he and all of his des- 
cendants were doomed to perpetual 
servitude. “Cursed be Canaan; a ser- 
vent of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren.” For the Fugitive Slave Bill 
divine sanction could be derived from 
God’s commanding the runaway Hag- 
ar to return to her mistress Sarah 
(Genesis XVI:9). So ran some of the 
biblical arguments. 

It was to the biological, psychologi- 
cal, and theological sanctions that the 
creative authors turned rather than to 
the more hard-headed political econ- 
omy which held that slavery has its 
raison d’étre in the need for “sordid, 
servile, laborious beings” to perform 
“sordid, servile, laborious offices.” J. P. 
Kennedy’s Swallow Barn (1832) 
praised slavery as a beneficent guar- 
dianship for an “essentially parasitical 
race” noted for “intellectual feeble- 
ness.” William Grayson in a long 
poem, The Hireling and the Slave 
(1856), described the life of the slaves 
as “unassailed by care,” full of “bless- 
ings claimed in fabled states alone.” 
Slavery was the design of Providence 
to transfer the Negro from bestiality 
to “celestial light.” The hero in Caro- 
line Lee Hentz’s The Planter’s North- 
ern Bride cribs arguments from The 
Bible Defense of Slavery to prove the 
Negro to be divinely ordained to pick 
his cotton: 


In the first place, his skull has a hardness 
and thickness greater than our own, which 
defy the arrowy sunbeams of the South. 
Then his skin . . . secretes a far greater 
quantity of moisture, which like dew, throws 
back the heat absorbed by us. I could men- 
tion many more peculiarities which prove 
his adaptedness to the situation he occupies. 
. . . The mountains and the valleys pro- 
claim it.“ 


% Caroline Lee Hentz, The Planter’s Northern 


The fantasies of the scientists and 
the theologues were dressed up in sen- 
timentality and melodrama by the 
romancers. They made slavery, ac- 
cording to a Southern critic, into an 
“unbroken Mardi Gras.” But they ad- 
mitted that a few problems existed, 
There were serpents in this Eden: 
abolitionists sneaking about stirring 
discontent, short-sighted Southerners 
who would teach Negroes to read and 
write, and fractious Negroes who re- 
sented what was for their best 
good. 

Thus Kennedy regarded the inter- 
ference of abolitionists as “an unwar- 
rantable and mischievous design to do 
us injury,” sometimes resented “to the 
point of involving the innocent Negro 
in the rigor which it provokes.” W. J. 
Smith in Life at the South or Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin As It Is shows an aboli- 
tionist worming his way into the con- 
fidence of honest, unspoiled Negroes 
and changing their happy lives. A 
Yankee Slave Dealer has an abolition- 
ist foolishly trying to decoy satisfied 
Negroes; Mrs. Hentz’s The Planter’s 
Northern Bride has a Dickensian vil- 
lain preaching liberty and causing an 
abortive revolt. 

Vigilance could of course lessen the 
impact of the abolitionists. Much 
graver to proslavery authors was the 
increasing class of free Negroes, some 
runaways; some manumitted as natu- 
ral children of white fathers, or as 
reward for services; some who by hir- 
ing themselves out, scraping and 
hoarding had saved enough money to 
buy their own bodies. These, not the 
safely stowed slaves, constituted the 





Bride, Philadelphia: Perry & McMillan, 1854, II, 
4 


p. 4. 
1% J, P, Kennedy. Swallow Barn, New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1895 (reprint) p. 453. 
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Negro problem to slaveowners and 
their literary men. 

W. J. Grayson gave classic form to 
the Southerners’ concept of the free 
Negro in the North: 

There in suburban dens and human sties, 

In foul excesses sunk, the Negro lies; 

A moral pestilence to taint and stain, 

His life a curse, his death a social gain, 

... With each successive year, 

In drunken want his numbers disappear.’ 
William Thompson in a book of bur- 
lesque travels in the North, loses his 
tone of burlesque in writing of the 
Northern free Negroes. He can only 
pity the “pore, miserable, sickly look- 
ing creaters . . . diseased and bloated 
up like frogs—[in a condition] to which 
the philanthropists . . . wants to bring 
the happy black people of the South.” 
Uncle Tom, in Life at the South finds 
labor for hire in Canada to be harder 
than slavery in Virginia, and discovers 
Negroes frozen to death in snow- 
storms in Buffalo. Crissy in T'he Plant- 
ers Northern Bride runs away from 
unfeeling Northerners to get back to 
the freedom of the plantation—a sort 
of Underground Railroad in reverse. 
The consensus is expressed by Uncle 
Robin in John W. Page’s Uncle Robin 
in His Cabin: “Dis, sir, is no country 
for free black men: Africa de only 
place for he, sir.” 

Proslavery authors sometimes 
caught up with the spirit of their age 
and suspected that slavery could not 
be permanent. W. L. G. Smith writes 
in the Preface to Life at the South: 
The day will yet come when the descendants 
of Ham will be gathered in the land of their 
ancestors, and Liberia, in God’s own good 
time, will take its position among the inde- 
pendent states of the world. 


: %W. J. Grayson, The Hireling and the Slave, 
Charleston, S.C.: McCarter & Co., 1856, p. 69. 


W. J. Grayson waxes poetic at the 
prospect of the Negro (no longer nec- 
essary for the development of the 
South) returning to Africa on mission- 
ary duty now instead of agricultural: 


To Africa, their fatherland, they go, 

Law, industry, instruction to bestow: 

To pour, from Western skies, religious light, 
Drive from each hill or vale its pagan rite, 
Teach brutal hordes a nobler life to plan, 
And change, at last, the savage to the man.” 


This was to take place, however, “In 
God’s own good time.” 


RECONSTRUCTION AND AFTER 


The Emancipation Proclamation 
ended one phase of the Negro prob- 
lem, but only aggravated others. Abra- 
ham Lincoln illustrates the indecision 
that plagued so many humanitarians. 
In his campaigning for office Lincoln 
had disclaimed any purpose to intro- 
duce political and social equality be- 
tween the races. “There is a physical 
difference between the two, which in 
my judgment, will forever forbid their 
living together in perfect equality.” 
Lincoln’s earlier sponsorship of colon- 
ization had resulted in an attempt to 
settle a cargo of freedmen on the Is- 
land of Vache in the West Indies. That 
ill-fated experiment taught him the 
futility of colonization, but he was not 
to live long enough to see the results 
of his other plans for the freedmen. 

Walt Whitman, as contradictory as 
usual, turned upon the freedmen with 
surprising invective: 

As if we had not strained the voting .. . 
caliber of American democracy to the ut- 
most for the last fifty years with the millions 


of ignorant foreigners, we have now infused 
a powerful percentage of blacks, with about 


17W. J, Grayson, op. cit., p. 73. 
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as much intellectual caliber (in the mass) 
as so many baboons.” 


Whitman described a parade of freed- 
men in Washington as “very disgust- 
ing and alarming in some respects,” 
the jubilant Negroes looking “like so 
many wild brutes let loose.”?® 

Lincoln’s perplexity and Whitman’s 
disgust were prevalent among North- 
ern writers who had been humanitar- 
ians toward the slave. Few retained 
the staunchness of such equalitarians 
as Garrison, Stevens, and Sumner. One 
honorable exception was David Ross 
Locke, who, under the pen-name Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby, attacked copper- 
heads and “dough-faces,” laid the 
bogey of Negro domination, carica- 
tured Southern chivalry, and ridiculed 
the superstition that the Negro out of 
slavery would perish like a fish out of 
water. But another humorist, Marietta 
Holly, after describing the horrors of 
the Klan in Aunt Samantha on the 
Race Problem, could counsel coloniza- 
tion as the only solution, even as late 
as 1892. Another Northerner in the 
South, Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
was shocked by the hopelessness of 
doing anything for the freedmen, and 
reserved her pity for the suffering mas- 
ter class. 

With reconciliation the watchword 
of many Northerners, the South seized 
the opportunity to glorify its lost 
cause, and to persuade the North to 
leave the Negro problem in Southern 
hands. This campaign started almost 
with Appomattox. J. H. Van Evrie re- 
published his book at the close of the 
Civil Warwith such prefatory remarks: 


%V. F. Calverton, The Liberation of American 
Literature. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932, p. 296. 

Newton Arvin, Whitman. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1938, p. 82. 


We will return to the Constitution and the 
“Union as it was”; and every man, and 
woman too in this broad land must accept 
the simple but stupendous truth of white 
supremacy and negro subordination, or con- 
sent to have it forced on them by years of 
social anarchy, horror, and misery !” 


His book was intended to prove that 
what was called slavery was not slay- 
ery at all, “but a natural relation of 
the races.” Whenever the two races 
“are in juxta-position, the normal con- 
dition of the Negro . . . is to be guided 
and controlled socially and politically 
by the white race.” 

Literary artists, with superior skill, 
sold Van Evie’s ideas in a more sophis- 
ticated, convincing version to the 
North which, wearied after the long 
war, was ready to forget, forgive and 
concede. Their contrivance was sim- 
ple. Slavery was to be shown as not 
slavery at all, but a happy state best 
suited for an inferior, childish but 
lovable race. In this normal condition, 
the Negro was to be shown thriving. 
Then came his emancipation, which 
the better class of Negroes did not 
want, and which few could understand 
or profit by. Freedom meant anarchy. 
Only by restoring control (euphemism 
for tenant farming, sharecroppping, 
black codes, enforced labor, segrega- 
tion and all the other ills of the new 
slavery) could equilibrium in _ the 
South, so important to the nation, be 
achieved. 

Thomas Nelson Page is the chief of 
these glorifiers of the Old South and 
alarmists about the New. His old 
relicts of slavery, Charley McCar- 
thys in black-face, breathe forth sighs 
for the vanished days when Negroes 





2 J. H. Van Evrie. op. cit. VI. 
4 Tbid., VIII. 
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were happy: “Dem wuz good old 
times, marster—de bes’ Sam ever see e 
Reconstruction showed servants cor- 
rupted by scalawags, carpetbaggers, 
Yankee soldiers and schoolmarms: 
faithful housedogs injected with hy- 
drophobia. In Ole Virgima is a plain- 
tive cry for the lost heaven; Red Rock 
is a turgid description of the new hell. 
When the “new issue” Negroes, strug- 
gling for schooling and for property, 
do not enrage Page, they succeed in 
making him laugh as Pastime Stories 
(1899) indicates. An old Negro, ap- 
proved by Page (he softens his attacks 
when dealing with decrepit graybeards 
whose days of menace are over) says: 
You knows de way to de spring and de wood 
pile, and de mill, an’ when you gits a little 
bigger I’s gwine to show you de way to de 
hoe-handle, an’ de cawn furrer, an’ dats all 
de geog-aphy a nigger’s got to know. 


Joel Chandler Harris has his pet, 

Uncle Remus, likewise scornful of 
“nigger ‘book-larnin’ ”: 
Hits de ruinashun er dis country. .. . Put 
a spellin’ book in a nigger’s hans’, en right 
den an’ dar’ you loozes a plow-hand. I kin 
take a bar’l stave an’ fling mo’ sense inter a 
nigger in one minnit dan all do schoolhouses 
betwixt dis en de state er Midgigin. 


Harris was fundamentally of greater 
decency than Page, but he still has his 
mouthpiece Uncle Remus speaking too 
often the social policy of white Geor- 
gians rather than of his own people. 
The author who most strongly urged 
that the Negro be kept “in his place” 
was Thomas Dixon, whose fiction em- 
bodied the creed of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Dixon makes use of one old trick of 
the racialist: he equates political 
equality with sexual license. The argu- 
ment runs crudely: keep the Negro 
from the ballot-box, keep him under- 


paid and uneducated, or else the purity 
of white womanhood is threatened. 

As far back as the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, Lincoln was taunted with 
sponsoring intermarriage when he 
urged merely that the Negro has “the 
right to eat the bread which his own 
hands have earned. . . . Judge Douglas 
infers that because I do not want a 
Negro woman for a slave, that I must 
want her for my wife.” In the Recon- 
struction, intermarriage was dragged 
out in a more sinister guise. The pat 
response to assertion of Negro rights 
became “Would you want your daugh- 
ter [sister, kinfolks, as the case might 
warrant] to marry a Negro?” For this, 
Thomas Dixon and his school are 
largely responsible. The only Negroes 
for whom Dixon has any respect are 
those who dislike Yankees, worship 
their old masters and mistresses, and 
prefer slavery. The Negroes engaged 
in politics are uniformly vicious. The 
height of their ambition seems to be 
to make love to a white woman. Negro 
soldiers abduct white brides; Negro 
half-wits assault white children. Dixon 
revels in describing rape. The Ku Klux 
Klan, the Red Shirts, and other vigi- 
lante groups indulge in terroristic ac- 
tivity not for economic or political 
advantage but to preserve white chas- 
tity. A whole school of authors, dread- 
ing amalgamation (a bit belatedly) 
followed Dixon’s lead. 

Lafcadio Hearn, as fascinated by 
Negroes as Dixon was repelled, never- 
theless expressed one article of the Re- 
construction creed. Where Dixon, in 
company with many others, believed 
social and political equality would en- 
able a minority to engulf a majority, 
Hearn foresaw Negro extinction. Free- 
dom would be destruction for “the 
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poor, child-like people”: 


Dependent like the ivy, he [the Negro] 
needs some strong oak-like friend to cling 
to. His support has been cut from him, and 


his life must wither in its prostrate helpless- 


ness.” 


Certain Southern writers like George 
Washington Cable and Mark Twain 
were sympathetic to the struggles of 
the freedmen. But Cable’s best crea- 
tive work, where it deals with the trag- 
ic injustice of the Negro’s lot, is set 
in the antebellum past and chiefly 
concerns the abuses of the Code Noir 
and the women of mixed blood. Cable 
does connect the problems of the old 
South and the new by pointed asides, 
and he protests current abuses. At the 
price of ostracism he condemned the 
convict lease system and the silence of 
the South on the general indecency of 
race relations. But this protest was 
conveyed in polemical essays, not in 
fiction. Mark Twain, perfectly aware 
of America’s sorry defaulting of its 
debt to the Negro, still did not reveal 
this awareness in creative work. 

Albion Tourgee, a Northerner who 
became part of North Carolina’s Re- 
construction government, used fiction 
for propaganda purposes. He showed 
what his contemporaries refused to 
touch: the slow but steady progress of 
the freedmen in education, manliness, 
social awareness, self-sufficiency; the 
terrorism of the secret orders; the 
fraud and violence resorted to in order 
to reduce freedmen to serfs. He felt 
that he was waging a futile fight, not 
because of the unreadiness of the 
freedman but because of the solidify- 
ing South. The titles of his best-known 
books indicate his doubt; they are A 





2Lafcadio Hearn, Letters from the Raven. 
New York: A, and C. Boni 1930, p. 168. 


Fool’s Errand and Bricks Without 
Straw. 

Negro writers, however, took up the 
challenge that Tourgee had spoken. 
Charles Waddell Chesnutt in his fic- 
tion included many of the problems of 
the color line: the problem of the 
“half-caste” heroine (overemployed 
even by this time) ; of the professional 
man, hampered by prejudice from per- 
forming his best service; of the double 
standard of morality; of convict labor; 
of mob violence. Chesnutt handled as 
well problems within the race which 
later Negroes have shunted aside: the 
problem of intraracial color prejudice, 
of the cleavage between the classes 
and the masses; of treacherous “hat- 
in-hand” tactics. Chesnutt wrote 
melodramatically, but his social un- 
derstanding should not be underesti- 
mated. 

Dunbar, Chesnutt’s contemporary, 
was more conciliatory. His dialect 
poetry was often of the plantation tra- 
dition idealizing slavery, or was gent- 
ly pastoral. His protest was confined 
to his standard English poems, and 
those, since they inclined to the ro- 
mantic school, were inexplicit on the 
causes for protest. In his fiction, espe- 
cially The Sport of the Gods, Dunbar 
occasionally confronted problems, but 
in general he elected to portray the less 
disturbing aspects of Negro life. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Many of the Negro writers of the 
early twentieth century preserved 
their trust in conciliatory tactics, in 
appeals to the Christianity of white 
America. Some counselled that no 
wrong this side of heaven was too great 
to be forgiven since “Christ washed 
the feet of Judas,” or that “Ven- 
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geance is Jehovah’s own. . . . Let us 
live like loving men,” or that 


The heart of the world is beating 
With the love that was born of God. 


Leslie Pinckney Hill in “Self Deter- 
mination (The Philosophy of the 
American Negro)” enumerates “four 
benedictions which the meek unto the 
proud are privileged to speak”’: refusal 
to hate, philosophic mirth, idealism, 
and unwavering loyalty. There were 
others who spoke of the wrongs guard- 
edly, abstractly: “We wear the 
mask”; “We ask for peace”; “At the 
Closed Gate of Justice”: “To be a 
Negro in a day like this, demands for- 
giveness ... rare patience . . . strange 
loyalty.” 

Alas! Lord God, what evil have we done? 


This poetry is melancholy with the 
self-pity of the “talented tenth,” but 
it goes no farther in protest. The dia- 
lect poets aimed at farce or sweet 
bucolics. 

But there were some who, disillu- 
sioned at the results gained by forbear- 
ance, realized that if the struggle for 
equal rights was to be a long pull, there 
was even less need to postpone the 
starting. Novelists, angered at the 
scorn and hatred of Page and Dixon, 
retaliated in kind. In their counter- 
propaganda Negroes were generally 
faultless victims of white villains, who 
were generally “poor whites.” The 
heroines were beautiful maidens, the 
heroes intelligent, militant race-lead- 
ers: “As to color he was black, but 
even those prejudiced as to color for- 
got that prejudice when they gazed 
upon this ebony-like Apollo.”?* One 
novelist had no patience with the 





.%Sutton Griggs, Unfettered. Nashville, T : 
Orion Publishing Co., 1902, p. 71, re 
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school of Booker Washington: “What 
are houses, land and money to men 
who are women?”4 

W. E .B. DuBois recognized the im- 
portance of creative writing as a ve- 
hicle for propaganda. He made effec- 
tive use of many types: chants and 
short stories denouncing prejudice and 
mob violence, satires of the shams of 
democracy, essays combining scholar- 
ly research with the emotions of an 
embittered participant. His first novel, 
The Quest of the Silver Fleece, melo- 
dramatic and idealized, was crowded 
with informed discussions of the 
“problem”; his second novel The Dark 
Princess shares the preoccupation, 
presenting mordant and convincing 
realism in the sections dealing with 
America. 

Early poems of James Weldon John- 
son presented his deliberation on the 
“problem”; asserting the Negro’s right 
to be in America because of his service 
and achievement; expressing faith in 
God’s will; posing the question “To 
America”: “How would you have us. 
... Men or things”: 

Strong, willing sinews in your wings? 

Or tightening chains about your feet?™ 


Johnson’s novel The Autobiography of 
an Ex-Colored Man (1912) was the 
first by a Negro to deal with the dilem- 
mas of the mulatto who, finally beaten 
by prejudice and lack of opportunity, 
decides to “pass” for white. Like Ches- 
nutt and DuBois, Johnson reveals 
many aspects of the problem, subor- 
dinating character and action to its 


exposition. 





“J, W. Grant, Out of the Darkness. Nashville, 
Tenn.: National Baptist Publishing Board, 1909, 


. 19. 
2 James Weldon Johnson, Fifty Yeare and 
Other Poems. Boston: The Cornhill Publishing Co., 


1917, p. 5. 
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Most white writers of'the early years 
of the century followed Page and 
Dixon, urging that the extension of 
civil rights to Negroes was equivalent 
to producing a “mongrel race” in 
America, or else, satisfied that the Ne- 
gro problem had been safely handled, 
viewed Negro life jocularly. John Mc- 
Neill, for instance, in a poem called 
“Mr. Nigger” comforted his addressee 
that he should no longer fear expatria- 
tion, since minstrel shows, politicians, 
planters and lynching mobs depended 
upon him. The poem is intended to be 
amusing. More honest writers, realists 
aware of the tragic uneasiness of 
American life, occasionally wrote of 
Negroes in a different vein: Upton 
Sinclair shows Negro strike-breakers 
in The Jungle (1905) and Stephen 
Crane and Dreiser recorded brutali- 
ties. Mary White Ovington continued 
the abolitionist tradition in The 
Shadow (1920). 

After the War to Make the World 
Safe for Democracy, Negroes began 
to write more defiant challenges and 
more ironic appraisals of America. 
Fenton Johnson might have produced 
a parallel to The Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy, had he continued delineation of 
what he started in “Tired” and “The 
Searlet Woman.” Johnson found 
brooding defeatism instead of gayety 
and optimism on the other side of the 
tracks. Claude McKay’s poetry pro- 
tested “the bread of bitterness” Amer- 
ica fed him, and described the Harlem 
streetwalkers, the workers lost in a 
city of stone and steel, the menials 
trying to forget their unhappiness in 
gin and carousing, the lynching mobs. 
His best known poem “If We Must 
Die” was a rallying cry in the epi- 
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demic of riots during the post-war 


years. 

Although some of McKay’s charac- 
ters talk lengthily of race, McKay’s 
fiction was like so much of the Harlem 
school. Written during a “boom peri- 
od” of culture, the Harlem novels 
generally showed a life free of per- 
plexities graver than boy getting girl. 
Wallace Thurman’s Blacker the Berry 
(1929) approached an_intraracial 
problem generally shied away from: 
the predicament of the darker woman 
in upper-class “society.” But Thur- 
man showed little depth in character- 
izing his heroine. He probably shared 
the flippancy of many of the literati 
whom he described, not without cari- 
cature, in Infants of the Spring (1932). 
These were riding a crest, and Harlem 
to them—a small, select circle—seemed 
to be a Mecca of gay abandon. These 
younger “intellectuals” of the Harlem 
province, if we are to believe Thurman 
and their own confessions, sent in re- 
peated orders for the gin of existence 
and let the bitters go. Others—Ru- 
dolph Fisher, George Schuyler, and 
Countee Cullen—intelligently aware 
and quite concerned about the Negro’s 
predicament, still wrote good-natured 
“spoofs” of what they called profes- 
sional race-men and their organiza- 
tions. 

But the carelessness of the hedonist 
and the lighter touch of the satirist 
were not the chief fashions in fiction. 
Some Negro novelists felt that won- 
ders would be accomplished by reveal- 
ing to white America that Negroes had 
a cultivated middle class—that “we 
aren’t all alike.” Many saw lynching 
as the most flagrant wrong to be at- 


tacked. Walter White’s Fire in the 
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Flint is the classic example of the 
lynching novel: two upstanding ambi- 
tious Negroes become victims of mob 
violence, the first for avenging an in- 
sult to his sister, and the second for at- 
tending a white patient, which is in- 
terpreted as assault. As long as lynch- 
ing remains the sole American crime 
protected by filibustering congressmen 
it is likely that it will be written of by 
American artists. But many writers 
isolate lynching as the chief problem 
of Negroes and, without much knowl- 
edge and understanding of the South, 
handle it in a stereotyped, unconvinc- 
ing Manner. 

Another problem unduly emphasized 
was that of the “passing” heroine, the 
octoroon of long standing in American 
literature. Contemporary white writ- 
ers still celebrate her misery: “It must 
be unbearable to have to live on that 
side of the barrier,” they say from 
their side. “I won’t be black,” says 
their octoroon, marked with what 
Artemus Ward jokingly calls the 
“brand of Kane.” Negro novelists in- 
sist upon the octoroon’s unhappiness 
when she “passed” from her people, 
whose gifts are warm humanity and 
philosophic mirth. Both sets of in- 
terpreters made more of her problems 
than they seem to deserve. Graver 
problems, even concerning the mulatto, 
awaited and await interpretation. 

For the statements of these, espe- 
cially in the South (a section not writ- 
ten of by young Negro writers as much 
a8 one might expect) one must resort 
frequently to southern white novelists. 
The better known, like Julia Peterkin 
and DuBose Heyward, while writing 
with sympathy of their characters, 
deal little with social and economic 
hardships, showing tragedies caused by 
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fate, or if made by man, springing 
from the violence of a primitive folk. 
As Irvin Cobb has said: “Ef you wants 
to perduse a piece showing a lot of 
niggers gittin’ skinned, let it be an- 
other nigger w’ich skins em. . . an’ 
whatever else you does don’t mess wid 
no race problem.””6 

But all Southern writers have not 
heeded Cobb’s injunction. E. C. L. 
Adam’s Nigger to Nigger (1928) is one 
of the sharpest indictments of South- 
ern race relations. A chorus of un- 
fooled folk Negroes speak their minds 
on the travesty of Southern justice, 
the fraud and violence with which 
white “supremacy” is maintained, the 
daily insults, the high hurdles in the 
Negro’s way to minimum decency of 
living. The dialogue discussing the 
Ben Bess Case, where a Negro was 
jailed for thirteen years on the 
trumped up charges of a trollop is 
worth far more than pretentious prop- 
aganda: Nigger to Nigger is a remark- 
able book to have been written by a 
white Southerner. Paul Green’s In 
Abraham’s Bosom courageously re- 
corded the struggle of a Negro for 
schools for his people against the fear 
and hostility of whites and the fear 
and inertia of Negroes. T. 8S. Stribling, 
tracing both the white and Negro 
branches of a Southern family, is like- 
wise convincing in his portrayal of cal- 
lous brutality, sanctioned by Southern 
custom. Erskine Caldwell in his short 
stories—“Kneel to the Rising Sun” is 
probably the most effective in this re- 
gard—shows the Negro to be an ex- 
ploited serf, only nominally free, a 
catspaw for sadistic landlords and 
their minions. “Niggers will git killt,” 





Irvin Cobb, Jef’ Poindexter, Oolored. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1922, p. 138. 
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says his Tobacco Road philosopher. 
Grace Lumpkin in A Sign for Cain 
(1935), Theodore Strauss in Night at 
Hogwallow (1937) and other left wing 
writers see the Negro problem now as 
a challenge to democracy. Like the 
best of the old abolitionists, they stress 
the basic humanity of the Negro. They 
are more interested in his problems as 
a member of the working class than as 
a member of a race. Sympathetic in 
recording his struggles, his aspirations 
and his tragedies, they have told valu- 
able truths about him, and incidental- 
ly have gained stature as artists. 
The picture would be false, however, 
if certain white authors who differ 
from the liberals and radicals were 
omitted. There are strange survivals 
today of the attitudes and proposals 
of the antebellum and Reconstruction 
periods. Vachel Lindsay’s vision of the 
“Congo creeping through the black,” 
is coupled with his vision of a Congo 
paradise with ‘sacred capitals, temples 
clean”: 
Twas a land transfigured, twas a new crea- 
tion 
Oh, a singing wind swept the Negro nation” 
Donald Davidson, distrusting so many 
things—industrialism, democracy, etc. 
—warns the Negro, now “perhaps un- 
fortunately . . . no longer a child”: 
There is the wall 
Between us, anciently erected. Once 
It might have been crossed, men say. But 
now I cannot 
Forget that I was master, and you can 
hardly 


Forget that you were slave... . 
Let us not bruise our foreheads on the wall.” 





77’ Vachel, Lindsay, “The Congo (A Study of 
the Negro Race)’ in Untermeyer, Louis, Modern 
American Poetry. New York: Harcourt Brace & 
Co., 1 , D. Sat. 

% Donald Davidson, The Tall Men. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927, p. 89. 





Others continue the plaint of the fee- 
bleness of the Negro, without the guid- 
ance of the Southern white, in the per- 
plexed modern world. These character- 
ize the North as proslavery authors 
did, as the graveyard for the Negro, 
deploring factors as diverse as Harlem, 
schooling, factory work, voting, etc., 
as murderous of the finest qualities of 
the race. They mourn as Page did for 
the departed old Negro, pitying what 
one author has called “the helplessness 
of a simple jungle-folk . . . set down 
in the life of cities and expected to be 
men.”° 

Younger Negro artists consider their 
people not “helpless simple jungle- 
folk,” but an exploited American 
minority. Unlike earlier race-apolo- 
gists who expressed the injuries to 
heroes of the “talented tenth,” these 
social realists are interested in the sub- 
merged nine-tenths. Langston Hughes 
catches the spirit of the elevator boy 
“climbing up a mountain of yessirs,” 
hears the tragic undercurrent in the 
minstrel man’s laughter. The little boy 
in Not Without Laughter is turned 
away from the carnival on Children’s 
Day with: “I told you little darkies 
this wasn’t your party.” Hughes be- 
lieves that some day the Negro will no 
longer “eat in the kitchen” and he 
trusts to working-class unity to bring 
this about. His Ways of White Folks 
is an ironic series of short stories show- 
ing race prejudice in many of its 
guises. 

George Lee’s River George is the 
first novel by a Negro to deal specifi- 
cally with the evils of sharecropping. 
Frank Marshall Davis writes vigor- 


2 Eleanor Mercein Kelly, ‘“Monkey Notions,” 
in Williams, Blanch Colton, O. Henry Prize Stories 
of 1927. Garden City: Doubleday Doran & Oo. 
1927. p. 207. 
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ous poems of American hypocrisy, and 
lashes out as well against the sham, 
the striving and the cowardice to be 
found in Negro life. Richard Wright 
in Uncle Tom’s Children has conveyed 
with brilliant effectiveness several of 
the problems of the Southern Negro. 
His stories are all violent, but they 
show convincingly how precarious the 
Negro’s hold is upon life and happi- 
ness. Self defense in an accidental 
quarrel, the protection of one’s home, 
the organization of a hunger march, 
all are due cause for the mob to punish 
or kill. And the paralyzed fear that 
Wright shows creeping over the Negro 
community is eloquent illustration of 
what life in America means to far too 
many Negroes. 

Not many Negro writers have fol- 
lowed Art for Art’s sake. Even so 
since there are few Negro writers, 
many problems remain untouched. 
Especially is this true of intraracial 
problems. Since the race is so frequent- 
ly on the defensive, counter-propagan- 
da seems to be called for. Too often 
the problem is simplified: victimized 
Negro versus villainous white. Writers 
analyzing complexities within the race, 
stating disagreeable truths, and sati- 
rists of what could well be satirized are 
accused of treason. Social realism is a 
new literary force, and like other im- 
portant contemporary trends has made 
incomplete impression on Negro writ- 
ers. Of the numerous books on Harlem, 
for instance, there is not one even at- 
tempting to do what Michael Gold did 
in Jews Without Money or Farrell 
did in the Studs Lonigan trilogy. Prob- 
lems of the Negro middle-class, North- 
ern and Southern, and of the working- 
class are abundant. The field, except in 
well-ploughed patches, has barely been 


scratched. Certainly it has received 
only the first turning over. 


CONCLUSION 


From the earliest, American creative 
writers have recorded the Negro prob- 
lem. Many wrote protesting his en- 
slavement, some believing that with 
emancipation the problem would be 
solved. Others were humanitarian 
towards the slave, but believed that 
the free Negro had no place in America 
and should be colonized. Southern an- 
tislavery writers agreed that free Ne- 
groes belonged in Africa. Proslavery 
authors saw no problem if Negroes 
were left under “beneficent guardian- 
ship” suited to their peculiar endow- 
ment. The only problematical Negroes 
were free Negroes; these they intended 
to keep at a minimum. When slavery 
should end, and some authors foresaw 
this eventuality “in God’s good time,” 
Negroes were to be sent back to carry 
to benighted Africans the torch lighted 
in American bondage. 

In Reconstruction, some writers— 
the minority—described the wrongs 
heaped upon the freedmen and, fol- 
lowing equalitarians like Stevens and 
Sumner, wished to see the Negro inte- 
grated in America as a citizen. The 
majority of white authors who dealt 
with the Negro were Southerners who 
dictated national conciliation upon 
Southern terms. The Negro problem to 
these was keeping the Negro in his 
place, which was away from the ballot 
box, the schoolroom, and the real es- 
tate office. The Negro’s problem to 
these was keeping alive, since the 
Southern white man’s _ beneficent 
guardianship had been removed. 

In the twentieth century, creative 
artists have become more and more 
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the defenders of democracy. Realism, 
recording life as it is in America, has 
revealed much that is tragically out- 
of-joint. Realistic observation has de- 
veloped into social protest. The treat- 
ment of the Negro problem, or 
problems, reflects this major interest 
of American literature. American 
treatment of the Negro is now seen to 
be one of the greatest challenges to 
democracy. Negro writers, becoming 
more and more articulate and socially 


aware, are joining in the depiction of 
the problems faced by Negroes. Writ- 
ing from the inside, they are often 
powerfully persuasive. But they are 
still very few to harvest the wide field. 
Nevertheless, even though few, if they 
believe that literature has social per- 
tinence, that it should interpret what 
the artist knows most fully, and should 
help to effect changes that he desires 
most deeply, they should be chal- 
lenged by the opportunities that wait. 
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Cuapter III 


WHY THE PRESENCE OF THE NEGRO CONSTITUTES A PROBLEM 
IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER 


E. B. Reuter 


In an old and stable society, there 
is a relatively perfect adjustment be- 
tween the cultural organization and 
the character of the natural area. 
Whether by lucky chance, a disposi- 
tion to profit by the suggestions of 
competent men, or some more or less 
laborious process of trial and error, ap- 
proximately adequate means for sup- 
porting the population have been dis- 
covered and perfected. An industrial 
system and economic structure, adapt- 
ed to the climatic conditions and the 
productive character of the area, is in 
operation. Ways have been found to 
keep the numbers within the available 
means of life, to maintain a tolerable 
man-land ratio. A class order, ade- 
quate to guarantee the smooth opera- 
tion of the economic machinery, has 
been established. A system of social 
rules, openly and frankly coercive or 
implicit and customary, determines 
personal status and economic special- 
ization, specifies the incidence of social 
honors, provides for the unequal dis- 
tribution of industrial product, main- 
tains working relations among the 
diverse elements of the population, 
guarantees individual conformity to 
the group standards, and otherwise 
functions to perpetuate the traditional 
order. 

In the smoothly-working social or- 
der, a harmonizing body of sentiments 
supports the formal and external ar- 
rangements. The habitudinal adjust- 
ment of individuals to the existing 
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rules and institutions gives a comfort- 
ing sense of security, a feeling that the 
familiar arrangements are right, that 
they are somehow a part of the natural 
universe. This spontaneous loyalty to 
the established order may be con- 
sciously fostered and systematically 
inculcated. But even without formal 
propagation, in the stable society, the 
sentiments and attitudes of the vic- 
tims as well as of the beneficiaries of 
the system support the existing insti- 
tutions. There is a general consensus 
that the familiar economic plan, the 
political system, the class hierarchy, 
and other elements of the social order 
are much as they should be. 

In the situation there are no social 
or racial problems. There may be dis- 
gruntled individuals, there may be 
gross inequalities in opportunities and 
rewards, and there may be ruthless 
exploitation of class by class. But 
there is an established system of social 
relationships to which all are accom- 
modated and in which each accepts his 
status as just or inevitable. 

Any event that disturbes the natural 
basis of life or the traditional institu- 
tional arrangements results in a period 
of greater or less social and personal 
disorder. Some natural catastrophe, a 
drought, a flight of insects, a disease 
epidemic, the exhaustion of resources, 
by destroying the basis of group life, 
may force profound changes in the 
institutional system and the moral 
order builded upon it. Other events 
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may be almost equally disturbing: an 
invasion, a scientific discovery, a me- 
chanical invention, the growth of a 
cult, the spread of education, the in- 
troduction of alien culture elements, 
or other fact or circumstance may 
operate abruptly or gradually, openly 
or insidiously, to undermine or disor- 
ganize the economic life and system of 
control. 

In the changed situation the old ad- 
justments are inadequate. Social prob- 
lems arise and they express and meas- 
ure the maladjustment; they are acute 
in periods of rapid and disorderly 
change. The old controls no longer 
work. Behavior in more or less im- 
portant aspects of life is not according 
to traditional expectation. New defi- 
nitions compete with the old. The sta- 
ble elements of society, particularly 
those responsible for the old order and 
the thoroughly habituated and com- 
fortable whose status is threatened by 
change, recognize the new behavior as 
dangerous, subversive, offensive, and 
scandalous. They endeavor to suppress 
and eradicate the new and to retain or 
restore the old ways. The conflict of 
interests, attitudes, and definitions 
may lead to overt conflict or to a pro- 
longed period of chronic disorder. 

If the new discoveries are widely 
spaced and relatively superficial in 
their consequences, or if they affect 
only a single or a few aspects of group 
life, the old social organization may 
weather the storm. The divergent be- 
havior may be effectively suppressed ; 
order may be restored and problems 
disappear. If the disturbing factors 
are of fundamental character—the ex- 
haustion of natural resources, a theory 
of evolution, invention of birth con- 





trol techniques—the consequent be- 
havior cannot be repressed. A period 
of social and institutional disorder 
prevails until such time as a new order 
is established through the modification 
of the old by the incorporation of the 
new definitions. The period of dis- 
order may be prolonged, as in the case 
of progressive changes in the basic 
economy or of disturbing inventions 
and discoveries, and, from the short 
time point of view, appear to be 
chronic. Ultimately, a new status 
comes to be defined; a period of rela- 
tive stability is reached. Individual 
and class adjustments are made to the 
external situation. Persons become ac- 
commodated to the manner of life and 
gradually develop a body of beliefs 
and attitudes that define a senti- 
mental loyalty to the arrangements 
The cycle is here completed and social 
problems cease to exist. 


THE Periop or RAcIAL 
ACCOMMODATION 


During the long period of American 
slavery there was no race problem. 
There were, of course, various prob- 
lems having to do with the control and 
discipline of the slaves, the profitable 
use of their vital force, the provisions 
for their feeding and shelter, the main- 
tenance of their health and morale, 
and numerous similar items. But these 
were problems of labor and manage- 
ment, not race problems; they were 
essentially the same problems that 
face the employer of free labor and 
entertain the professors of personnel 
management. 

The plantation system—an adjust- 
ment to the more fundamental facts 
of climatic conditions, sparseness of 
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population, and the state of world 
economy and markets—set the pattern 
of social organization and defined the 
conditions in which a social and moral 
order could develop. It determined the 
class structure, the social values, the 
division of labor, the incidence of re- 
wards, and other items that give indi- 
viduality and character to a culture 
area. The race relations were those of 
white superiority and Negro subor- 
dination and dependence. The period 
was of sufficient duration and stability 
for the patterns of racial adjustment 
to find lodgement, not only in the in- 
stitutional structures and their de- 
pendent philosophies, but also in the 
social sentiments and moral attitudes 
of the masters and the slaves. 

The accommodation of the races, 
even in the period of national slavery, 
was seldom or never perfect. It hardly 
reached that stage of dependence and 
protection that normally prevails in 
the relations of the parents and the 
children in the household, or even the 
stage of social and psychological su- 
periority and inferiority that for so 
long characterized the adjustment of 
the sexes in the Western world. There 
was no complete consensus among the 
whites as to the wisdom and necessity 
of the slave institution and their treat- 
ment of the Negroes was far from uni- 
form. The slave order was not entirely 
static, and slavery presented many 
rather than a single set of patterns. 
The racial accommodation was most 
nearly complete where the institution 
was most stable. Each change in rela- 
tions resulting from the development 
of the institution disturbed in a meas- 
ure the racial adjustments and modi- 
fied the habits of mind and behavior 


that define perfect accommodation. 
The character of slavery varied some- 
what according to the type of agricul- 
ture and the nature of the labor to be 
performed. The treatment of slaves 
and the degree of racial accommoda- 
tion varied somewhat from one area to 
another and from one plantation or 
household to another. 

But there was very general accept- 
ance of the slave institution and the 
racial status that it implied and en- 
forced. Both the slaves and the mas- 
ters were habituated to the arrange- 
ments and _ generally unable _ to 
visualize any other tolerable system. 
The definitions growing out of and 
supporting the economic structure 
were generally accepted. The dogma 
of the racial superiority of the whites 
and the racial inferiority of the Ne- 
groes was accepted by the one race as 
by the other. The right of the whites 
to rule and the duty of the Negro to 
serve were as seldom questioned by 
the slave as by the master. 

In the situation, there could be no 
real race problem. The fundamental 
institutions and the consequent per- 
sonal relations were accepted. Each 
race knew its place in the social order 
and accepted it. Both adjusted to the 
system and each adjusted to the other. 
There was perhaps everywhere some 
degree of friction which, under hard 
and unusual treatment and physical 
deprivation sometimes rose to the 
level of rebellion and conflict. But 
these indications of imperfect accom- 
modation were few in number and 
never widespread. The general pattern 
was an acceptance of the status as 
something reasonably in accord with 
nature and the Divine plan. 
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Tue Race ProptemM: A PHENOMENON 
oF FREEDOM 


The American race problem is a con- 
sequence of emancipation and racial 
freedom. It dates from the breakdown 
of the slave status. That event dis- 
organized the economic structure as 
well as the system of political con- 
trol; it initiated a period of racial com- 
petition and social instability. It was 
the beginning of a period of transition 
from an old and familiar status, deep- 
ly entrenched in the habits and senti- 
ments, to some new and as yet not 
clearly defined status and system of 
human relations. 

The breakdown of the old status was 
not exclusively, perhaps not primarily, 
a change in economic and political re- 
lations; it disorganized the whole com- 
plex of ideas and attitudes basic to the 
old structure. The old definitions no 
longer worked. 

The Negroes developed a new body 
of behavior and new traits of mind 
and character. Their efforts to live and 
their desire to prosper brought them 
into new relations with the whites. 
Their invasion of new fields of labor 
brought a new type of direct competi- 
tion. Their struggle for education, for 
a decent scale of living, for human 
dignity and self-respect undermined 
the basis of the traditional order. 

The negative attitudes of the whites 
made impossible immediately any 
workable system of adjustments look- 
ing toward the progressive establish- 
ment of a democracy in race relations. 
They were scandalized by the self- 
respecting or aggressive behavior on 
the part of the freedmen. They op- 
posed all efforts to change the old 
order; they suppressed, so far as it was 


in their power, behavior not in har- 
mony with the old definitions. They 
struggled to retain control and to per- 
petuate a social order long after its 
foundations had crumbled. 

The period since the Emancipation 
is one of blind fumbling for a new 
basis of racial accommodation. The 
basis of the old order is gone; the 
basis for a democratic equality has not 
developed. The race problem is that of 
maintaining some sort of tolerable 
working relations between the races 
during the transition to a new social 
status. From the point of view of one 
group, it is that of achieving equal 
status in the common social order; 
from the point of view of the other, it 
is that of preventing the achievement 
of a democratic equality. The Negro is 
a problem in the American social order 
because his aspirations and his be- 
havior are oriented toward a goal that \ 
a dominant majority does not want 
realized. 

The nature of the problem and the 
factors that operate in the blind fum- 
bling toward adjustment may be dis- 
cussed under three heads: the basic 
and ultimately determining factors, 
the body of sentiments and attitudes 
that must be transformed before mu- 
tuaily satisfactory race relations can 
be established, and the exploitation of 
prejudice and friction in the interests 
of personal and class objectives. 


Tue CHANGING EcoNnoMIC ORDER 


The Negro became a problem as 
a result of an administrative act. The 
proclamation freeing the slaves de- 
stroyed the traditional means of 
formal control and made necessary 
a new organization of human and 
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personal relations. But the failure of 
the machinery of control profoundly 
disorganized the economic structure 
and temporarily paralyzed the planta- 
tion system of production. In the cir- 
cumstances new adjustments had to be 
made in practically every aspect of 
social life and race relations; a gen- 
erous measure of racial friction was 
perhaps inevitable. 

More was involved than the mutual 
learning of new racial réles. The 
change was not only nor chiefly a sud- 
den transition to a new social status. 
No new status was imposed or even 
projected; no intelligent effort was 
made to mediate the transition over to 
a new social order. The older status 
was disorganized rather than de- 
stroyed, and it continued to resist 
change and to interfere with rational 
adjustments to the new economic and 
political realities. The Emancipation 
and the economic breakdown were in 
reality only first steps in a long series 
of changes toward a new social order. 

But there have been more elemen- 
tary factors at work. The readjust- 
ment of political and economic struc- 
tures, even though unplanned and 
reached by a blind trial-and-error 
process, might have been made quickly 
and with comparatively little friction 
had not other factors of greater im- 
portance been involved. The period 
since the middle of the last century has 
been one of disorder because of change 
in the basic conditions of life. The tra- 
ditional plantation crops and system 
of agriculture brought a progressive 
decline in soil fertility which resulted, 
in turn, in the progressive decay of the 
Plantation system and the economic 
impoverishment of the area. In ad- 


dition to this, there has been an in- 
creasingly severe competition of other 
areas which, by decreasing the im- 
portance and profit of the traditional 
crops, has contributed to the decline 
of the area and to its overpopulation. 

The problem of race relations is 
intimately bound up with these funda- 
mental conditions of life in the area. 
The progressive exhaustion of natural 
resources increases the severity of 
competition and reduces human rela- 
tions nearer to an animal struggle for 
existence. 


SENTIMENTS AND ATTITUDES 


The body of sentiments and atti- 
tudes that prevail in any cultural area 
arise from the manner of life and the 
institutional organization. They are 
of slow and unconscious growth, exist 
in the habits and folkways, and are 
transmitted as a part of the folk herit- 
age. They tend to persist long beyond 
the period of their utility—long after 
the conditions out of which they arose 
have ceased to exist. They operate in 
the beginning and throughout the pe- 
riod to which they belong as a means 
of adjusting individuals to the social 
order, as a means for making social 
arrangements tolerable by making 
them appear reasonable. 

In a period of changing culture, the 
folk heritage represents adjustments to 
facts and conditions that are in a 
measure past; it includes a body of 
sentiments that arose in and were 
appropriate to an older type of ad- 
justment. This sentimental complex is 
often, perhaps typically, in the nature 
of a pseudo nostalgia; it tends to con- 
trast the present with an idealized 
past. In such situations it may be a so- 
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cially and personally disorganizing 
factor; instead of operating to main- 
tain existing values and arrangements 
and adjust persons, it may prevent 
accommodation and retard the de- 
velopment of new and appropriate at- 
titudes. The body of sentiments may 
exist as a social vestige of a past era; 
quite divorced from current reality, 
it may flourish beside contrasted ad- 
justments that have been made to ex- 
ternal conditions. Or the body of senti- 
ment, belief, and fantasy may deter- 
mine an inability to make socially 
advantageous adjustments to existing 
realities. 

Among certain influential elements 
of the American South, and in some- 
what lesser degree in other sections of 
the country, a peculiar body of racial 
doctrine is so firmly rooted as to be 
an integral part of the folk life. It is 
a loosely organized complex of senti- 
ments, attitudes, beliefs, and practices 
of historic growth that defines the 
Negro and tolerable race relations in 
terms of a past era. It arose and de- 
veloped in the period of slavery, be- 
came embodied in the folk life and 
tradition, and persists as a part of the 
culture heritage. It carries as a basic 
assumption the idea that the Negro 
is a lower order of creation, that he 
is by original nature servile, dishonest, 
criminal, lazy, jovial, irresponsible, 
superstitious, sexually immoral, un- 
educable, incapable of civilization, 
controlled only by fear, and otherwise 
marked as an inferior division of the 
human species. The conviction in re- 
gard to the rightness of discrimination 
and differential treatment follows. In 
the common interest, the races should 
be kept separate; the Negroes should 


be trained to serve the superior race, 
and they should be denied free cul- 
tural participation. To permit their 
participation in cultural activities that 
they are incapable of appreciating is 
to debase the culture without improv- 
ing the Negro. 

Some such body of racial doctrines 
has come to have a relatively indepen- 
dent existence—a life of its own. The 
idea, for example, that social dis- 
aster would follow any change in 
race relations, that the maintenance of 
a rigid color line—a set of definitions 
of permissible behavior in race as- 
sociation—is essential to the preserva- 
tion of civilization, thrives in the pres- 
ence of an obviously contrary objec- 
tive situation. Such racial doctrines 
have something of the character of 
general idea systems—like democracy 
or Christianity. They lie deeply im- 
bedded in the emotional life and are 
impervious to attack. They are more 
important to the believers than the 
contrary world of objective reality; 
to weaken in allegiance to the teach- 
ing is heresy or treason. The sacred 
and sectarian character of these doc- 
trines is seen, for example, in the fre- 
quent assertion that only Southerners 
can understand the Negro. This is 
equivalent to the old dogma of re- 
ligious inspiration that only the con- 
verted can understand the mysterious 
relations of God to man. In some 
circumstances the doctrines, rather 
than the objective realities of another 
order, determine behavior and racial 
relations; in other circumstances the 
doctrines are not allowed to interfere 
with expedient arrangements. 

The tendency to accept and act upon 
the racial sentiments and emotions is, 
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in many departments of life, rein- 
forced by external sanctions. The law 
articulates and the institutional struc- 
tures embody the formal racial dog- 
mas. The Negroes are segregated, they 
are excluded from stores and places 
of amusement, they are deprived of 
the franchise, and in numerous other 
respects special and inferior status is 
imposed by legal or extra-legal pro- 
cedures, all in harmony with the his- 
torically determined body of senti- 
ments and attitudes. 

In part the enforcement of the racial 
doctrines rests with the social code. 
This requires the observance of certain 
obligatory beliefs and practices, some- 
times at the expense of efficiency and 
convenience, even at the expense of the 
sense of humor. The code requires that 
the Negro always be treated with con- 
descension. They must never be given 
the courtesy titles of Mr., Miss, or 
Mrs. They shall always be spoken 
of as “niggers,” never as Negroes. 
They must never enter the white man’s 
house by the front door. The list is 
long and enlightening. It is a point 
of honor, and of distinction, to hold 
the orthodox ideas and conform metic- 
ulously to the racial code, even in 
its manifest absurdities. 

This whole body of sentimental be- 
havior, resting upon the practices of 
presumptive utility in an earlier so- 
cial order, is the major item in under- 
standing why the Negro is a problem 
in American society. In the absence 
of such a tough and romantic creed, 
the problem would disappear or radi- 
cally change in character. It would 
cease to be anything more than a ques- 
tion of establishing workable and mu- 
tually satisfactory relations on a com- 


mon sense basis and in the light of the 
objective realities. 


EXPLOITATION OF PREJUDICE 


Finally, to understand why the Ne- 
gro is a problem in the American so- 
cial order, it is necessary to note that 
the Negro is a most convenient pawn 
in the game of political chicanery and 
economic exploitation. 

A certain degree of mutual sus- 
picion and dislike is apparently a nor- 
mal condition in the life of peoples. 
Various groups are formed and per- 
petuated on the basis of characteris- 
tics, interests, beliefs and the like, and 
in respect to these values they tend to 
behave as units. The result is a degree 
of friction with other groups organized 
about diberent values and working 
toward different ends. The antagonism 
is ordinarily little different from the 
fears, rivalries, and dislikes that exist 
among the individual members of 
groups. It continues so long as groups 
exist, just as individual friction con- 
tinues as long as the values and inter- 
ests of individuals diverge. A modicum 
of friction and mutual suspicion be- 
tween Negroes and whites is a normal 
reaction; it will continue as long as 
they are distinguishable. 

But the social attitudes are subject 
to stimulation and exaggerated expres- 
sion. The normal antagonism may be- 
come, in the proper conditions, a 
violent prejudice, a savage aversion, 
that gets expression in religious perse- 
cution, racial war, or other repulsive 


‘ behavior. To foster and utilize to his 


own ends the antagonisms of groups is 
an important part of the politician’s 
stock in trade. To the degree that he 
is competent in his vocation, the poli- 
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tician is adept in diverting to some 
group incapable of effective defense 
the dislike and hatred that would in 
the normal course of events be visited 
upon him and his masters. 

If the people become restless because 
of the corruption and plundering of a 
political regime, or because of eco- 
nomic exploitation or politica] scull- 
duggery, the successful rulers divert 
popular attention by inciting preju- 
dice, hatred, and violence against a 
helpless minority. If they are success- 
ful, the regime remains in power. 
Throughout Europe, for some hun- 
dreds of years, the Jew has been the 
scapegoat used by the privileged and 
ruling classes whenever their power 





has been threatened. In America, the 
Negro is the obvious group to use; 
they are relatively impotent, and the 
prejudice is easy to arouse. 

In this sense, the Negro is a problem 
because he affords an easy means of 
exploiting prejudice for private profit. 
The successful exploitation of the peo- 
ple by their rulers demands an ob- 
ject to which attention may be di- 
verted while the business in hand is 
being accomplished, and upon which 
anger and hatred can be visited with 
safety. He is kept as a problem be- 
cause he is a convenient and effective 
means of distracting attention from 
the realities of political and economic 
life. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE NEGRO AND EUROPEAN IMMIGRANT 
MINORITIES: SOME COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS 


JosePH S. Rovucex and Francis J. Brown 


Contrary to the popular conception, 
there are no Czechoslovaks, or Poles, 
or other immigrant groups living in 
America, characterized by definite and 
singular characteristics applicable to 
each member of such groups. What 
we really have are immigrant groups 
whose cultures are, at best, marginal 
cultures. On the one hand, they in- 
corporate in varying degrees, the cul- 
ture patterns of the home countries 
of the immigrants, modified by the im- 
pacts of different aspects of “Ameri- 
can” culture; and, on the other hand, 
they modify to a certain extent the 
“American” culture patterns within 
which they exist. Furthermore, it is 
impossible to speak about such im- 
migrant groups in terms of their col- 
lective names (“Germans,” “Yugo- 
slavs”) without making an additional 
error, for every immigrant group is 
again subdivided into numerous other 
socially stratified classes and castes, 
disintegrated and frequently warring 
with each other in terms of their dif- 
ferences, This fact is very important 
to bear in mind, as it applies also to 
the Negro, and has been well ex- 
pressed by Donald Young: 

The human tendency to classify strangers 
by traits which distinguish them most strik- 
ingly has made for the neglect of the com- 
plicated class stratification which exists with- 
in each minority, no matter how lowly its 
Position on the national social scale. What- 
ever the white man’s view, Negroes are not 
just Negroes to each other; a multitude of 
status lines crisscrosses colored social rela- 
tionships, marking distinctions which are no 


less important humanly and scientifically 
than those to be found in white Boston or 
Baltimore. Similarly, Mexicans are not just 
Mexicans to each other, nor Jews just Jews, 
Japanese just Japanese, French Canadians 
just French Canadians, Italians just Italians.’ 


Consequently, the set of the sug- 
gested generalizations offered in these 
pages will have to be taken in their 
widest sense and with the understand- 
ing that in their refinement numerous 
exceptions could be found to the as- 
sumptions offered here. 


PROBLEMS OF THE NEGRO AND 
THE IMMIGRANT 


It may seem very strange, but from 
the viewpoint of the attitude of mind 
known as “happiness,” every compari- 
son that one can makesbétween the 
Negro and the immigrant would indi- 
cate that the:-Negro faces in America 
a set of problems, some of them pe- 
culiar to him alone, but not so dif- 
ficult on the whole from those facing 
the immigrant and his children. If it 
is true that the Negro can be more 
or less easily identified on account of 
his “color” and therefore cannot es- 
cape so easily the status assigned to 
him by his racial heritage, then the 
fact remains that the hope that he 
will sueceed in climbing up the ladder 
of social mobility is not as great as 
that of the average immigrant. In 
other words, in spite of all the con- 

1Donald Young, Research Memorandum on 
Minority Peoples in the Depression, New York: 


Social Science Research Council, (Bulletin 31.) 
1937, p. 25. 
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stitutional and legal provisions in the 
United States the Negro knows that 
certain ranks in the social scale are 
closed to him and hence he does not 
have to face the psychological sense 
of frustration which often agitates the 
average immigrant who has been mis- 
led by the shop-worn slogans of 
“equality,” “opportunity,” ete., which 
in actual practice and from the stand- 
point of the economic and social con- 
ditions of the country in most cases 
are little more than a fiction. It can- 
not be denied that many sons of the 
Old World have succeeded in various 
spheres of human endeavor in America 
and have reached the symbols of eco- 
nomic success to the extent which is 
no more offered elsewhere. But it must 
be also noted that we know very little 
about the millions of forgotten small 
men whose high hopes have _ been 
buried under the severe strain of social 
maladjustment and economic strivings, 
and who, when dying, were consoling 
their last hours with vivid pictures 
of the green fields of their homelands 
which they had never had a chance to 
re-visit, as had some of their better 
known and more fortunate friends. 
Many have learned to love their new- 
ly adopted land, and one feels sorry 
for them if they have not. But others 
could not love it very much when that 
land was nothing for them but a row 
of houses in a mining or steel town, 
with soot covering everything living 
and dead; and heavy, relentless work 
when available, and many months, if 
not years, of enforced idleness when 
not available. To be fair, those at the 
bottom of the social scale performed 
only similar tasks that are the tasks 
most frequently assigned to the Negro. 
But the latter has no longing for his 


country somewhere in the Old World; 
he is the native of the country and 
consequently he does not suffer as 
severe mental conflicts as his immi- 
grant neighbors.” There is simply the 
difference of the conditioning processes 
of the childhood days and the earliest 
memories which make a subtle but 
extremely important difference in the 
mental outlooks of these two types of 
our minority groups. 

The Negro, therefore, is more of an 
integrated group in America’s culture 
pattern, although so inseparable from 
it that there is no way of drawing lines 
demarking it from the “white man’s” 
pattern. The same thing applies to the 
immigrant. But there is, in many cases, 
a somewhat greater sense of self-con- 
fidence in the Negro, since he is born 
into the culture pattern of this country 
and since, therefore, adaptation to its 
various conflicts is much easier. The 
difference can be illustrated by the 
famous last words: “If you don’t like 
it over here, why don’t you go back 
to the old country?” Can anybody 
tell that to the colored man? 

Parallel to this nuance of psycho- 
logical reaction is the problem of the 
second generation, which takes on a 
much more definite form in the case 
of the immigrant. 

The Negro, one can generalize, does 
not fully escape, of course, the prob- 
lem of the second generation. Like any 
other minority group, he has to face 
the conflicts arising from differences 
in the outlooks of the generations, the 
conflicts arising from the urban-rural 


2The scientific aspect of this problem has re- 
ceived very little attention. A good suggestive study 
is O. Odegard’s study of one of the sturdiest im- 
migrant groups in America, the Norwegians in 
Minnesota, showing a very high rate of mental 
disease, especially schizophrenia. “Emigration and 
Mental Health,” Mental Hygiene, 20: 546, Oc- 
tober, 1936, 
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relationships, and the conflicts which 
are based on the attempts of the more 
determined and aggressive individuals 
to reduce the effects of the high de- 
gree of Negro “visibility” in social 
relations, or even to reduce the “visi- 
bility” itself. But basically, these 
processes take place within one large 
“American” culture, within which the 
Negro culture (if such a term can 
be used at all) is already inseparably 
integrated. The other minority groups, 
and particularly the more recent im- 
migrants, face their second-generation 
problem with a much more marked 
degree of difficulty, because, quite 
often the resulting clashes of values 
are well-nigh prone to break the 
family ties, as shown in the classic 
study of W. I. Thomas and Florian 
Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America. The latest mani- 
festation of such difficulties has been 
the increasing pro-Nazi and _ pro- 
fascist propaganda, directed from 
Europe, and the growing number of 
anti-Semitics in the United States. We 
doubt, however, that this wave will 
rise very high. We have had them be- 
fore—notably in the early twenties 
when the Ku Klux Klan set out to put 
down both the Catholics and the Jews, 
but presently folded up. Its ghost goes 
mumbling on, with a recent revival of 
interest. The effects of such propa- 
ganda on the American-born Jews, 
Germans and Italians are psychologic- 
ally more damaging than it appears 
on the surface. To be a Jew, born in 
America, and to have some physical 
characteristic which gives a “Jew- 
baiter” a chance at some form of at- 
tack is bound to produce undesirable 
reactions, and particularly the resent- 
ment of the generation of which it is a 
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member of a despised and hated race. 
Or, our growing antagonism against 
the “Nazi” organizations, a prolific 
source of irritation since 1933 with 
their rabid anti-Semitism, supposed 
revolutionary aims, and tendency to 
revive foreign loyalties is going to re- 
sult in considerable psychological 
damage to the American-born genera- 
tion of such “Nazis” or “fascists,” 
whether they will insist on promoting 
allegiances to their “isms” publicly or 
whether they will oppose them as pri- 
vate beliefs or practices within their 
family and related circles only. 

The seriousness of the problem of 
the “second-generation” is not limited, 
unfortunately, to this one example. It 
ranges, in various forms, from the 
already well-assimilated immigrant 
groups, which are hardly aware of this 
problem because of the long period of 
time spent in America, to the most 
serious aspect of it offered by the most 
recent immigrants and the groups 
characterized by some degree of physi- 
cal “visibility,” such as American-born 
Chinese, Japanese, Indians and Mexi- 
cans. The latter come nearest to the 
problems faced by the Negro, because 
of the various forms of the “visi- 
bility,” although their problem loses 
some of its seriousness in proportion 
to their numbers, the regions they live 
in, and the réle of classes assigned 
to them as nationalities in the Ameri- 
can social structure on the basis of 
their work, and the vigor with which 
they aim to rise in the social scale. 
But, whatever is the case, it seems 
that their problems are psychological- 
ly more damaging to them than to 
the Negro, because there are always 
the visions and emotional pulls and 
pushes of the “Old Country.” These 
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are always transferred by the families 
to their American-born offsprings, even 
if only in the form of resentment, 
which culminate in the efforts of the 
Chinese or Japanese American-born 
individuals, educated in American 
schools, to escape the prejudices 
against their “visibility” by seeking 
occupations either in the communities 
of their nationals in this country, or in 
the countries of their parents. Conse- 
quently they frequently fail to fit in 
anywhere. They have been “American- 
ized” by education, but by their looks, 
they remain “Chinese” or “Japanese” 
in the eyes of the average American 
and outsiders, as well as in the Chinese 
or Japanese settlements or in China or 
Japan. The lighter Mexican can es- 
cape such handicaps to some degree, 
and especially more than darker Mexi- 
cans. At any rate, the prejudice of 
other workingmen tends to prevent 
him from rising beyond a certain point. 
Thus Mexicans frequently try to pass 
for Spanish, and Negroes for Mexi- 
cans, in order to get employment, and 
the very attempts demonstrate that 
they can be successful in this respect. 
But the Chinese or Japanese have no 
chance to escape their facial appear- 
ance.’ Here they face nearly exactly 
the same situation as the Negro, as a 
class and caste, although the latter is 
more favored, since he can fall back 
upon his group which offers him some 
sort of refuge already with its con- 


3 Since the aggression of Japan against China, 
the Chinese are now more in favor than the Japa- 
nese. Our prejudices make frequent somersaults in 
connection with the changing international rela- 
tions. We hated the German most sincerely during 
and immediately after the World War; then this 
country was swept by a flood of sympathy for the 
Germans and we were less, if at all, enthusiastic 
about the Frenchman, whose anti-German policy 
was considered too aggressive and merciless. Since 
Hitler’s rise to power, Germany’s fascist aggres- 
siveness and racia] intolerance are our pet subject 
of hostility. 








siderable large numbers composing it. 

Furthermore, the Negro has been as- 
signed his definite place in our social 
ladder. And what is even more im- 
portant he has developed the art of 
adjustment and the rules of the game 
of social relations, to the degree 
achieved by no other minority group, 
simply because of the trial-and-error 
method going back to the days when 
the first Negro was imported here. The 
other minorities on the other hand, do 
not have the benefits of such a com- 
paratively well-developed pattern. The 
fundamental problem of the immi- 
grant is that of escaping the most un- 
desirable and irritating characteristics 
which design him as a “Greenhorn” 
on his arrival here. The subsequent 
transitional period, characterized by 
considerable resentment, bewilder- 
ment, the lack of well-accepted rules 
of etiquette and bargaining devices, is 
an individual experience which does 
not fit any established pattern of col- 
lective adjustment, except in terms of 
the individual’s willingness and ability 
to accept, even if not fully, the most 
valued points of the dominant culture 
pattern. The Negro can escape this 
conflict in most cases, because he can 
develop his personality within his own 
(shall we say: American-Negro?) cul- 
ture values and as a minority group 
well-adjusted to the culture conflicts 
by the tried-out experiences as 4 
former slave and now a caste. 

This process has its repercussions 
in the family life of the immigrant as 
contrasted to that of the Negro. The 
highly organized patriarchal family of 
many immigrants has suffered con- 
siderably during the depression by the 
changes of the réles assigned to the 
various members, or by the loss of the 
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original hierarchical line-up on ac- 
count of the depression and its subse- 
quent economic and social stress. The 
most glaring example is possibly the 
loss of the traditional authority of 
the head of the house as an unem- 
ployed burden of his family, sup- 
ported, let us say, by an American- 
born daughter. Whether the head of 
the family tries to escape the intoler- 
able situation by drunkenness, by 
brutal domineering, or by joining some 
“radical” movement appealing to his 
nationalistic or class sympathies does 
not matter. What matters, however, is 
the disorganization of such family life, 
the effects of which are not so marked 
in the Negro families, as we learn 
from Donald Young: 


It is not likely that the Negro suffered simi- 
lar travail to anything like the same extent 
as the immigrant because of shifts in the 
roles of family members enforced by the 
depression. His orientation toward family 
maintenance has not assumed such fixed 
notions of rights and responsibilities, There 
is a pronounced tendency for the individual 
as an individual to be of greater relative 
importance in the Negro family than in that 
of European origin. Further, the wife and 
mother is relatively more important in the 
Negro in comparison with the European 
family. Beyond saying that these differential 
tendencies seem to have a natural explana- 
tion in historical experiences and present 
day circumstances, including the exception- 
ally high rate of employment of Negro 
women outside the home, we are not con- 
cerned with the reasons for their existence, 
but rather with their existence. They raise 
the question whether Negro families be- 
cause of their differential tendencies in 
functions and organizations were better able 
to cope with depression exigencies with re- 
spect to both psychological and material 
needs than those of other minorities or of 
the majority. 





‘Donald Young, op. cit., p. 190. 


In politics, the manipulation of the 
votes of a minority group is one of the 
best known political devices utilized 
by those who can appeal to the vari- 
ous minorities by the promises of some 
favors or by the use of various 
ideologies and symbols dear to such 
groups or can simply collect such votes 
because of their ignorance and low 
social and economic standards. If we 
generalize again, the Negro has de- 
veloped, on the whole, his political tra- 
ditions, mostly of the non-participat- 
ing kind (especially in the South). 
Wherever he has settled in large num- 
bers in Northern cities, he has replaced 
the immigrant, in every big city, in the 
machine politics as the group needing 
to get favors in return for the vote 
and as the material easily controlled 
by the politician.® 

For the Negro, as well as for the 
immigrant, particularly in our cities, 
where immigrant and Negro adapta- 
tion has been most difficult, the party 
and the political club have frequently 
been the gateways through which the 
immigrant entered into the activities 
of the community.® The immigrant has 
in most cases passed an apprentice 
position in one of the established 
parties and even the latest arrivals 
have learned not only the new lan- 
guage, even if not perfectly, but also 
the subtleties of our political institu- 
tions. Fundamental among the factors 
which determine party choice by the 


5 See among numerous other works: Paul Lew- 
ison, Race, Olass and Party. A History of Neuro 
Suffrage and White Policies in the South, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1932; Harold F. 
Gosnell, Negro Politicians. The Rise of Negro Poli- 
tics in Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicago 
press. 

® Wallace S. Sayre, “The Immigrant in Poli- 
tics,’ In J. F. Brown & J. S. Roucek, Our Racial 
and National Minorities, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1937, Chapter XIX, pp. 643-660. Roy V. 
Peel, The Political Clubs of New York City, New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 1935, Chapter XXIII, 
“Nationality Clubs,” pp. 251-267. 
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immigrant nationality groups are the 
cultural links of the group with the 
symbols or the issues of the party con- 
test. The importance of this factor is 
revealed most sharply in the influence 
of the slavery question upon party 
allegiances of most immigrant groups 
in the period when the pattern of im- 
migrant relationships to our party 
system was being formed. The first 
large immigrant group to arrive after 
the formation of our party system was 
the Irish. Their first and last allegi- 
ance was to the Democratic party; but 
the confirmation of that allegiance in 
the period when slavery was forcing 
a reorganization of the party system 
flowed from their fear of the Negro 
as a labor competitor.’ Upon the Ger- 
man group, free from the competitive 
fears of the Irish, the slavery issue had 
a more pronounced effect. The Scandi- 
navian immigrants, arriving in the 
United States while the anti-slavery 
program of the Republican party was 
at its height, was drawn into that 
party; the primary factor in this al- 
legiance was the Scandinavian hos- 
tility to slave labor. Nativism has also 
at times influenced party choice by the 
immigrant groups. When religious dif- 
ferences are added to party nativism 
an almost impassable barrier is erected 
between the immigrant and the party. 
Temperance and prohibition are party 
issues which have also influenced im- 
migrant allegiances. In fact, all the 
nationality groups who do not share 
in the Puritan tradition (and the 
Scandinavians are almost the only 
ones who do share it) have had an 
additional reason for an alliance with 


TArthur W. Macmahon, “Parities, Political: 
United States,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, 
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the Democratic party. The foreign 
policy advocated by each of the major 
parties has been an important influence 
in determining immigrant affiliation; 
thus the Democratic party lost its 
considerable German following as an 
aftermath of its war policy from 1917 
to 1920, but gained the votes of the 
Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, and Yugoslavs, 
who welcomed Wilson’s doctrine of 
self-determination. Today, however, 
“the general tendency has been for 
the immigrants to associate with the 
ruling organization of neighborhood 
or region,’*® and in that respect the 
immigrant and the Negro do not differ 
much, and particularly since the de- 
pression and the ability of the Demo- 
cratic party to command large sums 
of money for relief. But under more 
normal conditions, the minority party, 
under the necessity of adding to its 
strength, will listen with more at- 
tention to the pleas of submerged 
groups and the immigrant groups will 
gravitate toward it.® The affinity be- 
tween minority party and immigrant 
groups in the urban areas quite fre- 
quently transforms the minority into 
a majority party, and immigrant and 
Negro allegiance is not lost by the tri- 
umph., But later both groups are very 
likely to be wooed more determinedly 
by the opposition. The large and fre- 
quently decisive vote cast by the Ne- 
gro and immigrant groups is too im- 
portant a prize to be neglected by 
ambitious and realistic party leaders. 
Particularly in doubtful areas, over- 
tures from the competing party ol- 
ganizations may become so generous 


8 MacMahon, op. cit. ag 

®W. S. Sayre, unpublished study of voting 10 
Wisconsin and New England; H., F. Gosnell, “The 
1932 Presidential Vote in Chicago,” American Po 
litical Science Review, 21: 967-85 (1935). 
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that both groups are given opportu- 
nities to bargain for “recognition,” 
usually taking the form (in the in- 
dustrial states from Massachusetts to 
Illinois) of a proportionate distribu- 
tion of the patronage of the party and 
the “balanced” ticket on which nomi- 
nations are carefully distributed be- 
tween the various minorities. 

Two main forces serve frequently to 
modify the allegiance of the minority 
groups. The economic motive will 
slowly overcome an incompatible na- 
tionality loyalty. Thus, the Scandi- 
navian groups, characterized by an 
early and long-continued allegiance to 
Republicanism, have progressed in the 
last half century from insurgency to 
independency (as in the Progressive 
party of Wisconsin and the Farmer- 
Labor party of Minnesota) or Demo- 
cratic allegiance, as the Democratic 
interests of the upper Mississippi and 
the Northwest deviated from the Re- 
publican formula. The revolt from 
Republicanism by the Italian and 
Slavic voters of the Pennsylvania min- 
ing and industrial centers in 1935 
demonstrated a similar modification of 
immigrant party behavior by eco- 
nomic factors. 

The second prominent factor in the 
modification of established immigrant 
party loyalties is the rise of native- 
born leaders of the group. This is par- 
ticularly important in groups whose 
foreign-born members are separated 
by a language barrier from full partici- 
pation in the party system. It has been 
the native-born leaders who have led 
the transfer in party allegiance of 
Scandinavian voters and, more re- 
cently, the Slavic and Italian groups, 
and it has been also the Negro leader 
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whose leadership in the Northern 
urban areas is being recognized more 
and more. In New York, for instance, 
by 1929, the Negroes had reached the 
point where they felt entitled to self- 
government in the Nineteenth As- 
sembly District Republican Club of 
Manhattan. “They threw out the Jew- 
ish leader who had, up to that time, 
served them as assemblyman as well, 
and substituted a colored man of con- 
siderable ability.’ 

One additional point deserves our 
attention. Contrary to the popular 
conception, it is seldom possible to 
unite all the Negro, or the Czech, the 
Polish, and other votes in certain 
areas. Such occurrences happen occa- 
sionally but are more the exception 
than the rule, because not only are all 
minorities subdivided into all kinds 
of sub-groups—as we have already in- 
dicated—but also suffer in this respect 
from their very minority status. Those 
asking for favors are always prone to 
have less self-confidence than those 
granting it, and hence one of the most 
favorite tricks of the politician is to 
break up the growing opposition, based 
upon minority status, by granting a 
few favors to the more outstanding 
leaders. An _ additional difficulty, 
marked especially in the more recent 
immigrants, is the tendency to oppose 
the immigrant leaders who receive the 
favors of the local political bosses. 
Since the minority group had such a 
difficult time in gaining recognition, 
the more ambitious members are usu- 
ally unwilling to have the more fav- 
ored ones enjoy the fruits of their 
labors too long. 

Political radicalism, one of the fre- 


10R. V. Peel, op. cit., p. 262, 
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quent bugaboos raised in America, is 
not an important issue for the minority 
groups and for this country. “The 
Indian and the Negro have been no- 
toriously poor material for “red” or- 
ganizers.”"* The dangers attributed to 
such mannerisms have no chance to 
succeed for two reasons. In the first 
place, such movements have very little 
following among the immigrants, and 
usually only among the scattered in- 
dividuals whose failure to achieve 
some form of success in this country 
leaves them no other psychological al- 
ternative. Secondly, even if such move- 
ments should prove successful not only 
because of this process of compensa- 
tion but also as a form of ideology hav- 
ing some roots in the cultural back- 
ground of the immigrants concerned 
(Russians, for instance), what chance 
would the numbers of the “‘converted”’ 
ones have to achieve political domina- 
tion in their respective states or in 
the United States as a whole? 

If there are some Negro believers 
belonging to the communistically in- 
clined movements,” then, surely, there 
are few who belong to the other ex- 
tremes of “radicalism” in the United 
States, that is to the fascist groups, 
which appeal particularly to certain 
sections of the German and Italian 
groups. On the Nazi theory that “blood 
affinity” induces a group loyalty which 
overrides every other, the potential 
field for Nazi activity in the United 
States would seem very large. The cen- 


sus of 1930 recorded about 1,980,000 


1D. Young, op. cit., p. 160. But the writers 
disagree with Young’s statement that “The Ameri- 
can-born children of immigrants seem to be more 
receptive of radical ideas than their parents, v0s- 
sibly because of their marginal status, but facts 
are lacking.” 

12 See: James S, Allen, The Negro Question in 
the United States, New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1936, for an attempt to interpret this prob- 
lem from the viewpoint of Marxist-Lenin theory. 
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persons born in Germany or Austria— 
the largest foreign-born element. Of 
these, however, 1,367,000—about 69 
per cent—were known to be citizens; 
190,500 had first papers, and only 
344,000 had taken no steps toward 
acquiring citizenship. Doubtless the 
proportion of citizens has increased 
since 1930. But the marked tendency 
of German-Americans to become as- 
similated has long been the despair of 
German enthusiasts for the mainte- 
nance of “das Deutschtum im Aus- 
land.”!* Nevertheless evidence seems 
to indicate that there are at least in- 
formal relations between the Bund 
and the Friends of New Germany and 
party officials in Germany.’ But the 
membership of the movement has al- 
ways been extremely small.’ Although 
both Congressmen Dickstein, and 
Kuhn, the Bund Fiihrer, have spoken 
of 200,000 the Bund is reported to 
have submitted a figure of 8,300 to 
the Department of Justice, and the 
Department has given its own estimate 
of 6,600 to 8,500.1° The Italians, on 
the other hand, have created less 
anxiety with their fascist activities 
among the American official circles and 
public opinion in general, simply be- 
cause the Italian fascist ideology, until 
its recent conversion to racial “radi- 
calism,” does not threaten to such a 
degree the concepts of Americanism. 


13 Heinz Kloss, Um die Einigung des Deu 
tschamerikanertums, Berlin, 1937; Kuno Francke, 
Deutsche Arbeit in Amerika, Leipzig, 1930. 

4This point was ably discussed in Otto D. 
Tolischus’ article, ‘Hitler Enlists the Germans 
Everywhere,” New York Times, Magazine, No- 
vember 21, 1937, pp. 1 ff. The article received wide 
attention in America and was resented by Berlin 
according to subsequent newspaper reports. See: 
J. Barzun, Race, New York: Harteourt, Brace, 
1938, for a devastating criticism of German racial 
theories, ; 

5 Paul B, Taylor, “Problems of German-Ameri- 
ean Relations,” Foreign Policy Reports, July 15, 
1938, (Vol. XIV, No. 9, p. 107). We shall wait 
for the final report of the Dies Committee in this 
respect. 

8 Ibid. 
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The movement has not had to face the 
organized opposition of the American 
Jewry..7 But the influence of Rome 
among the American Italians has been 
evident. Hundreds of Italian women 
sent their gold wedding rings to the 
Italian Red Cross to help finance the 
Italian expedition in Ethiopia and re- 
newed their marriage vows with iron 
rings, sent by Mussolini, at special 
church services. We learn, for instance, 
that in Chicago, on May 24, 1936, 


With the iron of empire ringed on fingers 
which once wore wedding gold, 4,000 daugh- 
ters of Italy married their husbands anew 
today in celebration of their homeland’s con- 


quest of Ethiopia. 
In two long lines the couples marched to 


a common altar to repeat their vows and 
be blessed for the gold they gave to support 


Il Duce’s armies. Thousands of Italian- 
Americans jammed the 132nd Infantry 
Armory to witness the event. Hundreds or 
more filled the streets outside to hear the 
ceremony through loud-speakers. 

Two thousand Italian war veterans in 
Fascist uniform acted as ushers and aided in 
measuring the fingers of the “brides” for the 
iron rings Mussolini sent them in return for 
their original wedding bands. 

Husbands and wives paired off in two 


great columns to wait their turn at being 
blessed by priests and at the right moment 


each husband slipped the iron circlet on his 
wife’s ring finger.* 


Fortunately, such activities will not 
succeed in converting America to their 
brand of “Fascism.” But they are ir- 
ritating and result in a considerable 
harm for all American minorities, in- 
creasing the intercultural strife in this 
country, and helping to create local 
fascist movements, resemblying the 


Ku Klux Klan, which in addition to 


: “For & very good survey of the activities of 
talian Fascists, American Nazis and Communists, 
see: ¥. Cc. aninghen, “Foreign Political Muve- 
— a 2 United States,” Foreign Affairs, 16: 


™ New York Times, May 25, 1936. 
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the Negro, have chosen the Jew, and, 
to a lesser degree, all “foreigners” as 
the object of their hate. A list of the 
most recent and active ones include: 


1. Invisible Empire, Knights of the KJJ., 
P.O. Box 1204, Atlanta, Ga. 
2. The Right Cause Publishing Co., P.O. 
Box 245, Chicago, Ill. 
3. The Pelley Publishers, Box 1776 (or 
2630), Asheville, N.C, 
. The Anglo-Saxon Federation, Fox Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 
. Foundation Fellowship, P.O. Box 2630, 
Asheville, N.C. 
. American Vigilant Intelligence Federa- 
tion, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


Til. 
. Aryan Americanism (O. E, Tietzow), 


Box 42, Main P.O., Buffalo, N.Y. 
. Dr. Gerald B. Winrod, Ed., The Defender 


Magazine, P.O. Box 886, Wichita, Kan, 
. Fascist Party of America, P.O. Box 467, 


St. Albans, W.Va. 
. Aryan Book Store, 634 West 15th Street, 


Los Angeles, Calif.” 


SoME CoMPARISONS BETWEEN 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 


MInorITIES 


Since America has been almost en- 
tirely on the receiving end of the line 
of immigrants, the existence of numer- 
ous racial and national minorities in 
the United States is not only of im- 
portance to America but also to the 
countries whence these minorities have 
come, The attention paid by various 
European governments to their Ameri- 
can branches depends, on the whole, on 
the importance which the emigration 
plays in reference to the internal and 
international position of the nation 
concerned and, in addition, on the in- 
fluence which the United States exerts, 
or might exert, on the course of in- 
ternational events of the state con- 
cerned. Beginning approximately in 


2 The information secured from private sources. 
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1880 the immigrants began arriving, 
in varying numbers reaching the maxi- 
mum in 1914, largely from Eastern 
and Southern Europe. This forced their 
respective governments to be inter- 
ested in their nationals in America. 
The best example of the realization of 
the international importance of the 
United States comprised the steps 
taken by Germany and Austria before 
and after the entrance of America into 
the World War.”° In fact, the World 
War was utilized by all the immigrant 
groups of the countries in the death 
grapple for carrying on their activi- 
ties on behalf of their nationalistic 
causes—Czechoslovaks, Poles, Latvi- 
ans, Lithuanians, Estonians, Finns, 
Yugoslavs, Russians, and others.” 
The relationship of various Ameri- 
can minorities to America’s foreign 
policies has, in fact, always been of 
great importance even in the time of 
peace. America, being the haven of 
refuge for various social and political 
malcontents, has also been the place 
whence these various individuals and 
their organizations have directed their 
efforts either to help the lot of the 
proponents of their cause at home or 


2 See: George S. Viereck, Spreading Germs of 
Hate, New York: Liveright, 1930. An _astonish- 
ingly frank account of propaganda activities in the 
United States during the World War by a German- 
American; R. E. Park, The Immigrant Press and 
Its Control, New York: Harper, 1922, contains 
scattered information on this problem; Captain 
Henry Landau, The Enemy Within, New York: 
Putnam, 1937, is a circumstantial reconstruction 
of German espionage activities in the United States 
during the World War. 

21The forthcoming revised edition of M. W. 
Graham, The New Governments of Central Europe, 
New York: Holt, 1924, and The New Governments 
of Eastern Europe, New York: Holt, 1927, will 
deal more exhaustively with this aspect. See also: 
J. S. Roucek, Poles in the United States of Amer- 
ica, Gdynial (Poland), Baltic Institute, 1937, pp. 
20-21; H. H. Fisher, America and the New Po. 
land, New York, Macmillan, 1928; J. 8, Roucek, 
“Lithuanian Immigrants in America,” American 
Journal of Sociology, January, 1936, Vol. 41, pp. 
447-53; ‘Latvians in the United States,’’ Baltic 
Countries, May, 1936, Vol. 2 pp. 191-4. 

22See: W. S. Sayre, “The Immigrant in Poli- 
tics,” in F, J. Brown and J. 8S. Roucek, Our Ra- 
cial and National Minorities, New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1937, pp. 648-660. 
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to help the struggle against their op- 
ponents. The Irish Sinn Feiners, for 
instance, were supported by the 
American Irish and deValera was born 
in New York. Karlis Ulmanis, the head 
of the present government in Latvia, 
was implicated in the revolutionary 
movement in 1905 and had to remain 
in America from 1907-1913.23 Faik 
Bey Konitza, an Albanian leader 
against the Turks, came to America 
in 1908, and strengthened the smoul- 
dering Albanian nationalistic spirit by 
forming the Pan-Albanian Federation 
of America, which loaned a consider- 
able sum of money to Zog after the 
World War.** The ever-troublesome 
Macedonian movement has been re- 
ceiving its financial and moral support 
since the first Macedonians emigrated 
to America at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century; their Central Com- 
mittee of the Macedonian Political Or- 
ganization of the United States and 
Canada (20 South West Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana) still carries on 
its vociferous activities.2> The problem 
of Jews in other parts of the world 
has been continually in the center of 
attention of American Jews. The his- 
tory of the past concern for the fate 
of the millions of Jews in Central and 
Eastern Europe induced the influential 
American Jewish organizations to sup- 
port and even to push forward the 
realization of international minority 
protection through President Wilson 
and the American delegation to the 
Peace Conference.”* They were aware 

23 J. S. Roucek, “Latvian Americans,” in F. J. 


Brown and J. S. Roucek, op. cit., p. 269. 
4 Ibid., pp. 335-6. 
25For more details, see: J. S. Roucek, “Bul- 
garian Americans,” ibid., pp. 256-260; ‘Les Bul 
gore © sete,” Les Balkans, May, 1937, Vol. 
» Pp. -40, 
Z. Pe&ka, Nérodnt mensiny a Ceakoslovensko, 
Bratislava, Prévnick&é Fakulta University Komen- 
ského, 1932; L. Luzzatti, God in Freedom, New 
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that America had interfered on their 
behalf on other occasions. For ex- 
ample, before the convening of the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878, the United 
States Minister to Austria, John A. 
Kasson, in a dispatch dated June 5, 
1878,27 suggested that the United 
States indicate its sympathy with the 
movement to have the Congress decree 
equal rights for the Jews of Roumania, 
while Bayard Taylor, American Min- 
ister to Berlin, interceded for this 
purpose with several members of that 
Congress.** Another example is Sec- 
retary Hays’ famous note to Roumania 
of July 7, 1902, on their behalf.” 





York: Macmillan, 1930, and particularly ‘‘Ameri- 
can Supplementary Chapters” by Louis Marshall, 
“The World Court and the Protection of Racial 
and Religious Minorities.” Marshall participated 
most actively in the Paris Peace Conference; the 
chapter, however, was completed by Dr. Max J. 
Kohler after Marshall’s death. The treatment draws 
heavily on unpublished material, including the 
invaluable privately printed twenty-one volumes 
constituting the diary of David Hunter Miller, the 
files of his aide and successor, Manley 0. Hudson 
of Harvard University (now a Judge of the World 
Court), the unprinted diary of Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
and the files of Judge Mack, Oscar S. Straus, and 
Henry Morgenthau. Among other works exploring 
the Jewish influence on the Paris Peace Conference, 
see: N. Feinberg, La Question des Minorites a la 
Conférence de la Paix de 1918-1920 et l’action 
juive en faveur de la protection internationale des 
minoritéis, Paris, Rousseau, 1929: J. S. Roucek. 
The Working of the Minorities System under the 
League of Nations, Praha, Orbis, 1929, pp. 28-42; 
J. 8. Roucek, Contemporary Roumania and Her 
Problems, Stanford University Press, 1932, Chap- 
ter V, “Roumanians at the Peace Conference,” 
pp. 49-57; C. A. Macartney, National States and 
National Minorities, Oxford University Press, 1933, 
pp. 212 ff.; O. I. Janowsky, The Jews and Minority 
Rights, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1933; J. S. Roucek, “The Problem of Minorities 
and the League of Nations,” Journal of Compara- 
7 aaa and International Law, 15: 67-71, 


7 Foreign Relations, 1878, np. 43-45. 
_ 3M. Raisin, A History of the Jews in Modern 
~—_ New York: Hebrew Publishing Co., 1919, 
» Foreign Relations, 1902, p. 1910; British 
and Foreign State Papers, Vol. 58, pp. 883-904; 
Senate Document, 2611, 63rd Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, “Jewish Immigrants—Report of a Special 
Committee of the National Jewish Immigration 
Council, appointed to examine into the question of 
illiteracy among Jewish immigrants and _ its 
causes” ; 0. S. Straus, ‘Humanitarian Diplomacy 
of the United States,” in Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law, Washington, 
1912, Vol. VI, VII, pp. 45-58; Cyprus Adler, 
a in the Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
ee States,” in Publications of the American 
os ewish Historical Society, New York, Bloch, 1906, 
pr pg, L. Wolf, Notes on the Diplomatic History 
A ae ah teers eee Londen, ee oy for the 
ical ciety 0: nglan is- 
woode, Ballantyne Co., 1919. eames 
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Without studying any further the 
historical evolution of the relationship 
of American immigrant groups to in- 
ternational relations of the United 
States, let us now turn to the differ- 
ences in social and politica] situations 
faced by American and European 
minorities. 


DIFFERENCES IN SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL SITUATIONS 


With the exception of the Negroes, 
who were originally imported here as 
slaves, nearly all European minorities 
have reached the shore of this country 
of their own free will. It is true that 
some individuals had to come here to 
escape prosecution for their criminal 
misbehavior or because this country 
was good enough for them only be- 
cause the oppressive political and other 
conditions made their staying in their 
native land intolerable. But, on the 
whole, this always has been a country 
which has offered to them some values 
which have made their residence here 
somewhat more valuable than else- 
where, although it cannot be said that 
the processes of Americanization have 
always been found entirely satis- 
factory.2° Consequently the average 
immigrant is quite willing to subject 
himself to the process of Americaniza- 
tion. Whatever resistance he has is 
rather the opposition offered by his 


*® This has been recently exemplified to the 
authors by the remarks made by a recent German- 
Jewish immigrant, a prominent physician of Ber- 
lin, who indicated that he ‘hates’ this country for 
the ‘lack of culture’ (one of the common and 
basically wrong criticisms usually levied at Amer- 
ica by European intellectuals, which can be an- 
swered by asking whether Europe’s “‘culture’’ is bet- 
ter because of the Spanish or Fascist outrages) 
and hates Hitler for exiling him. But he appre- 
ciates the opportunity of making money here. See 
J. S. Roucek, “Problems of Assimilation,’’ Sociol- 
ogy and Social Research 17, 62-71; S-O 1934. “The 
Problem of Becoming Americanized,” ibid., 17: 
243-50, J-F 1933. 

See: J. S. Roucek, “The Forgotten Man in 
hn gg and America,” Opportunity: 11: 78-5, 
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personality already conditioned by a 
different culture. This is exemplified 
specifically by the way that the al- 
legiance of the immigrants to their 
native country frequently as not re- 
mains unchanged even if the ideologies 
of the country change (Germany, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia). 

Since the American minorities are 
fundamentally willing to subject them- 
selves to the process of Americaniza- 
tion, the process itself does not have 
to be accompanied with violence and 
intolerance.*? The ultimate goal, in 
Europe and in America, is fundamen- 
tally the same—the complete integra- 
tion of all minorities. In America, how- 
ever, we are quite willing to permit, 
and in fact, we desire, the integration 
of all cultural values brought in by our 
minorities and hope for a better and 
more valuable American civilization 
as the final result.** 

In Europe, however, the minorities 
are there, most of them against their 
own wishes. No line has ever been 
drawn and will ever be drawn in 
Europe, which will put all the dif- 
ferent minorities in the states where 
they want to be located or where 
they belong because of their nation- 
ality, race, language, and religion. 
In fact, every redrawing of Europe’s 
map only reshuffles minorities. In 
Central Europe, for instance, the 
greater portion of the national minori- 
ties who together number 20 millions 
of malcontents is split up into separate 
groups, that is, enclaves wholly within 


We are assuming that the World War and 
post-war Americanization movement and its ex- 
cesses were rather an exception caused by the war 
fever, and that “lynching” is not a definitely ap- 
proved policy of the United States. 

3 E.G. Payne, “Education and Cultural Plura- 
tion,” Chap. XXVII, in Brown and Roucek, op. cit., 
pp. 759-769; Brown, F. J. ‘The Meaning of 
Minorities,” Chap. I. tbid., pp. 3-17. 


the areas occupied by the majority 
nations. Their junction with their 
mother nations and states would not 
simplify the situation, but would 
render it more complicated, because 
the satisfaction of their desires would 
mean the creation of new, much more 
numerous minorities within the frame- 
work of foreign states. Another fact is 
that the figures quoted also include 
scattered minorities, such as the Jew- 
ish minority, very important in their 
total, whose adherents live in larger 
or smaller numbers in all the Central 
European states and who represent a 
problem incapable of solution by any 
territorial change whatsoever. A 
further important fact is that the na- 
tional minorities in the new Central 
European political system are, for the 
most part, the overflow into foreign 
lingual and territorial areas of frac- 
tions of such nations as have already 
attained independence as far as their 
main body is concerned, or that the 
new arrangements gave freedom to al- 
most all the complete nations under 
foreign rule.** 

The psychological attitude of Eu- 
rope’s minorities is very often bitter 
and unreconcilable. Most of such 
minorities have been minorities for 
centuries and will remain so by resist- 
ing assimilation.** Since this resistance 

*% In this respect the Ukrainians are, of course, 
an exception. Their national identity has been dis- 
puted for long, but of their will for independent 
state life there cannot be any dispute. To them the 
new territorial system brought neither unification 
nor liberty. They were divided anew between Po- 
land and Russia even though under the Soviet 
government in Russia they have attained a certain 
degree of autonomy. Another exception are the 
Lusatian Serbs, The 140,000 Lusatian Serbs in 
Germany represent the remnant of an independent 
nation whose liberation is hindered not only by 
their insignificant numbers but also by their geo 
graphical position. “eo 

3 But the transfer of minorities is not in itself 
a solution. That was tried by Greece and Turkey. 
The exchange was resented by the minorities them- 
selves, many Greeks having been born in Turkey 
and many Turks having been born in Greece, and 


has resuited in serious social and economic diff- 
culties in both countries. 
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NEGRO AND EUROPEAN 


usually receives the support of the 
mother country, such minorities do not 
look for the day when they will be 
assimilated, but rather for the day 
when their mother state will “save” 
them. Such minorities then become po- 
litical instruments of the foreign of- 
fices of the more aggressive countries, 
as shown particularly in the case of 
Germany. Hitler envisages the unifi- 
cation of a solid bloc of Germans in 
Central Europe according to the dic- 
tum that “like blood belongs within 
a common Reich.’”’* Every member of 
the German “blood’”—that is “race”— 
wherever he may be and to whatever 
state he may belong, must eventually 
be joined to the Reich. Every German 
is put—legally, if they are Reich citi- 
zens, morally if they are citizens of 
another state—under an “inborn” 
tribal law which obligates them to a 
new loyalty and a new discipline with- 
in an “indissoluble community of 
blood and destiny uniting the Germans 
all over the world,” and treats every 
frondeur as a “traitor” or a “rene- 
gade.” “Blood knows no borders” is 
the Nazi slogan. By its nature, the 
doctrine of racial solidarity above all 
state borders is a powerful lever 
against the solidarity of all other 
states with German elements, includ- 
ing the United States. It will also re- 
make further the map of Europe in the 
near future. Europe’s minorities have 
become, therefore, instruments of na- 
tional and international power politics, 
and particularly of imperialism—a 
stage of development which America’s 
minorities will never reach as far as 
the United States is concerned. 

The general tendency of the Euro- 
pean minorities to irreconcilability 





* Hitler, Mein Kampf, p. 1. 
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and irredentism indicates that their 
final goals are different from those of 
the minorities in America. Here mi- 
norities are seeking their admission 
to the principles and practices of 
equality in all aspects of social life 
so that they would have at least the 
same rights in social relations as are 
already guaranteed them legally and 
constitutionally in most cases. This 
is in sharp contrast to the attitude of 
European minorities discussed above. 
Consequently the American and 
European minorities live in two differ- 
ent worlds with two different sets of 
values. While over there everything 
else is subordinated to the nationalistic 
principles, over here the nationalistic 
principles of our minorities (with the 
exception of the “radical” and fascist 
movements) are submerged in the gen- 
eral principle of vague “Americanism” 
which permits the co-existence of all 
American minorities without any sub- 
stantial fear that any minority will 
succeed in dominating politically the 
whole nation. Our minorities do not 
find this a very fertile ground for 
propounding their traditions of hatreds 
and fears of other nationalities, and 
especially so because the course of 
daily events is more concerned with 
the problems of daily living and bread- 
and-butter economics than with the 
repeatedly recurring dangers of war 
and nationalistic struggle. Since the 
state in the United States is still sub- 
ordinate in the life of the ordinary 
citizen, the affairs of state are less 
important to our minorities than to 
those scattered throughout Europe. 
Even the problem of “race” assumes 
different aspects. In Europe, all the 
talk about “race,” and especially that 
part which has the greatest vogue 
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among ardent German nationalists, is 
chiefly rubbish, since there is no nation 
that is not of mixed race. The subject 
is complicated by the popular tendency 
to think of every nationality as be- 
ing a distinct “race.” The conception 
of racial unity and solidarity arises 
with it and has become a fundamental 
factor in the driving forces of national 
egotism. Untold sufferings and a great 
deal of human misery havs been and 
will be inflicted by the proponents of 
“Aryan purity” or those who, by their 
own definition, do not happen to have 
the proper “Aryan pure” grandmother. 
In the United States race prejudices 
are also existent and are variable in 
content. They cannot be solved simply 
by appeals to broad-mindedness and 
by “Live-and-Let-Live” resolutions. 
The Negro still occupies an inferior 
position in the South and a somewhat 
less tragic position in the North. The 
“Aryans” of the United States are the 
supporters of the Ku Klux Klan phi- 
losophies and methods. 

But, on the whole, the United States 
has definite advantages over Europe 
in its treatment of its racial and mi- 
nority problems. We are still able to 
practice and propound scientific meth- 
ods without any political hindrance; 
hence America still can go on uproot- 


ing old fallacies and prejudices by 
verified facts.*’ Finally, since the prac- 
tice of tolerance for all kinds of mi- 
norities is connected indissolubly with 
the principles and practice of Democ- 
racy, America will not try to solve 
its minorities’ problems by violent 
measures as Europe is trying to do to- 
day. We might even look for the day 
when we shall judge individuals by 
their accomplishments instead of by 
the labels of race, religion, language, 
nationality, birth-place, and all kinds 
of “minority identifications,” which 
remain the key fallacies in our prob- 
lem of minorities. But Europe will not 
have that opportunity in the near 
future. Her horizon is overshadowed 
by the rising number of “men on 
horseback,” of Modern Caesars, whose 
very philosophy is based on intoler- 
ance, oppression, and organized vio- 
lence. America must not be swept for- 
ward on the crest of Old-World 
antagonisms, The spirit of unity and 
mutual cooperation that opened the 
new geographic frontiers must find its 
expression in our present closed econ- 
omy, in opening up new frontiers of 
cultural understanding and economic 
security. 

37For a more detailed summary of present 


trends see: Journal of Educational Sociology, 12: 
Ap 1939. 
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CHAPTER V 





THE PROBLEM OF RACIAL AND MINORITY GROUPS IN AMERICA 
AS SEEN BY EUROPEANS 


Wo rcanc §. SEIFERTH 


This short survey will be limited 
largely to the Negro aspect of a much 
broader national problem. Some of the 
discussion, however, will bear upon the 
racial and minority problem as a 
whole. The writer will deal primarily 
with the German point of view which 
has developed noteworthy changes 
within the last few years. 


COMMENTATORS ON LIBERAL 
PRINCIPLES 


The European view of our problem 
never has been uniform; the historic 
and cultural variety of the old conti- 
nent has produced striking differences 
in the public attitude within the pre- 
eminent nations. The French concept 
is well known; it has developed on 
the basis of racial equality with very 
little conflict in doctrinarism. The 
British attitude is so closely related to 
that in this country that it hardly 
needs presentation. The German view, 
on the other hand, has undergone es- 
sential changes and has come, at least 
in its recent versions, to conclusions 
rather contradictory to those of only 
ten years ago. These changes have 
grown logically out of the totalitarian 
state ideal, and the present German 
view, therefore, may be considered es- 
sentially the same as that of other 
totalitarian states, so far as they are 
concerned with the problem at all. 

The German ideology with respect 
to our problem, up to the World War, 
was determined by several factors. 
Germany was never politically in- 
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volved, as were Great Britain and 
France, in the course of development 
of the Negro problem in the United 
States. One may remember Bismarck’s 
strict neutrality during the Civil War. 
This disinterestedness created an op- 
portunity for free public opinion con- 
cerning the questions involved and for 
an unbiased approach by science. 
Moreover, public sentiment in Ger- 
many had always reacted in a friendly 
manner to the important part that 
German settlers for two centuries had 
taken in the anti-slavery movement. 
The numerous and close educational 
and academic ties between both coun- 
tries in the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century contributed to that 
friendly attitude. Altogether the Ne- 
gro problem was considered mainly as 
a moral issue to be solved largely by 
means of good will and a sense of 
interdependence between the two 
races. 

These general remarks will be il- 
lustrated by the following specific 
references to German commentators. 
Friedrich Ratzel, the eminent geogra- 
pher, founder of anthropo-geography, 
who has educated generations of Ger- 
man scholars and teachers, acquired 
expert knowledge of many American 
problems while traveling in the United 
States during the period of reconstruc- 
tion. Writing then for the Kélnische 
Zeitung he acquired a nationwide audi- 
ence before his fame as a teacher. He 
saw the Negro problem mainly from 
the moral point of view. “Slavery had 
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given rights to the slave owners which 
were too unlimited and must lead un- 
avoidably to abuse and to the corrup- 
tion of the ruling aristocracy.” He 
combined such statements with ad- 
verse criticism of premature measures 
during the reconstruction period.’ 

Carl Schurz, famous German- 
American, devoted much of his early 
political career to the candidacy of 
Lincoln, striving for abolition not only 
as an American citizen but also as a 
cosmopolitan. With respect to the 
abolition movement he said: “TI believe 
it can be said without exaggeration 
that there never has been, in the his- 
tory of this republic, a political move- 
ment in which the purely moral motive 
has been so strong, so predominant and 
so decisive.’ 

Ernst MHoetzsch, historian and 
statesman, considered the Civil War 
a class struggle between two contra- 
dictory economic principles, but he 
emphasized that “this war was en- 
nobled morally by its human aim, the 
abolishment of slavery on christian 
and human grounds.” He went on to 
say: “These motives became stronger 
and stronger until they had produced 
in the North that disposition of mind 
to which the South proved unequal. 
Among many of the leaders in the 
North these motives were of decisive 
importance . . . and mainly on their 
behalf, those numerous German set- 
tlers in North and South followed the 
Stars and Stripes.” He stated, further, 
that the crisis within the colored race 
during and after the reconstruction 
had been overcome and mastered “only 
by the determination of the colored 





1 Friedrich Ratzel, Stédte und Kulturbilder aus 
Nordamerika, (2 Vols.) 1876; Culturgeographie. 
2nd Vol. 1880. 

2Carl Schurz, Lebenserinnerungen. 2nd Vol. 
Berlin, 1907. 





race itself.” Hoetzsch found words of 
highest appreciation for Booker T, 
Washington, whom he compared with 
August Herman Franke (1663-1727), 
one of the great creative spirits in Ger- 
many and educator of the under- 
privileged. He calls Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s speech at the Atlanta Ex- 
hibition in 1895 “an imposing moment 
in the history of mankind.’ 

The same sympathetic concept is 
evident in a shorter commentary by 
the historian and_ sociologist F. 
Darmstiadter. Emphasizing the history 
of the problem in the United states he 
points out that the institution of 
slavery did grave injury to the culture 
and morality of the South as a whole. 
It was his opinion that the white mas- 
ters produced efficient organizers, in- 
fluential statesmen and good officers, 
“but, as far as the arts, science and 
literature are concerned, they con- 
tributed practically nothing.” 

These learned and liberal observers 
of American social life in the period 
before the World War were dubious, 
however, as to the final outcome of one 
problem which, for some of them, was 
the decisive and crucial problem, 1.., 
the ethnical future of the colored race 
within the American society. Amazed 
by the unique character of the prob- 
lem which has no analogy in history, 
they end with a note of scepticism. 
The conservative Hoetzsch asks what 
will be the result “if historic develop- 
ment produces not only social emanci- 
pation, equal political rights and a 
common intellectual life, but also a 
fusion of the two races as a conse- 
quence of the increasing complexity 





3 Ernst Hoetzsch, Die Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika, 1904, 

4*F. Darmstadter, Die Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika, 1909. 
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of social life?” After the solution of 
the social and political issue of slavery 
there remained a continuing racial 
problem arising from obviously un- 
changeable biological facts. Darm- 
stidter indicates the gravity of this 
problem by saying: “As praiseworthy 
as these educational efforts may be, it 
is very dubious whether the racial con- 
flict, which today is deeper than ever, 
can be overcome or even alleviated by 
a better education and greater apti- 
tude.” 

There is no evidence that this gen- 
eral attitude has been affected by the 
colonial interests of Germany in 
Africa. Colonial experience for Ger- 
many, as contrasted with Great Bri- 
tain, has been of relatively short du- 
ration and limited scope and therefore 
has not influenced free research and 
free opinion. The contrary may be 
true. The archeology of Africa, with 
its surprising results, is partly the life 
work of Germans. Leo Frobenius was 
one of the discoverers of early African 
culture and always stood for its valu- 
ation and significance.’ Today, with 
new colonial claims by Germany back- 
ed by a strong political movement 
within the country, the American 
Negro problem may attract new at- 
tention and may be considered in 
terms of white supremacy in Africa 
and of racial hierarchy. 

After the World War the public and 
scientific interest in American prob- 
lems increased considerably in Ger- 
many for a multitude of reasons. Sev- 
eral comprehensive works were written 
in recent years, two of which are de- 
serving of special interest. Friedrich 





5 Leo Frobenius, Kulturgeschichte Afrikas. 1933 
(and many other publications of the “Forschungs- 
Main). fiir Kulturmorphologie,” Frankfurt am 


Luckwaldt’s two volumes were pub- 
lished in 1920 after many years of 
research and may be considered the 
German standard work on the history 
of the United States.® It is a learned 
and detailed critique distinguished by 
a strong regard for the ideals of hu- 
manity and justice in the Negro prob- 
lem. The author follows closely the 
thought and judgment of the liberal 
pre-war writers and is in a position to 
confirm their conclusions out of a 
much wider knowledge and more de- 
tailed research. Friedrich Schéne- 
mann’s voluminous work, published in 
1932, is an outstanding historical 
treatise and also a systematic com- 
mentary on American life in all fields.” 
It was published as one of a series of 
excellent books on foreign countries 
and therefore has special significance 
as an authority. Schonemann lived in 
this country for ten years (teaching 
at Harvard from 1913 to 1920) and 
his work displays an admirable dili- 
gence in authenticated detail. He 
shows a high esteem for the leaders 
of the Negro race and for their 
achievements, and is a keen observer 
of the institutional and ideological dif- 
ferences within the Negro race. He ap- 
preciates Negro “folklore” and arts, 
praises the literary, artistic and mu- 
sical gifts of the colored people, and 
reflects sympathetically upon their in- 
fluence on American civilization. He 
was the first in Germany to give an 
account of developments since the 
World War and of the particular prob- 
lems incident to the Negro migration 
from the agricultural South to North- 
ern cities. It may be of interest to 

6 Friedrich Luckwaldt, Geschichte der Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Amerika, (2 Vols.) 1920. 


7 Friedrich Schénemann, Die Vereinigten Staa- 
ten von Amerika, 2 Vols. 1982. 
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quote his reference to the increase in 
lynching and other aspects of those 
years of industrial and social evolu- 
tion: 


Almost always white rowdies gave rise to it 
[lynching]; the true reasons, however, were 
found in the more or less corrupted politics. 
That great and sudden migration created 
an unimaginable scarcity of lodgings; and 
this fact was aggravated by dens of iniquity 
located within the Negro sections. The white 
people considered the Negro as responsible 
for these conditions and thus described to 
them a degree of criminality that lacked any 
foundation. When the more refined and 
capable Negro tried to get out of the filth 
and the vices of his “ghetto” into better 
quarters he came at once into conflict with 
the white people, whose houses and lots, in 
their opinion, were reduced in value. The 
detailed report of the “Chicago Commission 
on Race Relations” (1923) throws a sharp 
light on all these conditions and makes the 
white people largely responsible for them. 
. . . The sanitation and modernisation of 
the existing colored sections and the crea- 
tion of healthy and attractive Negro quar- 
ters with extensive social welfare will be 
possible only in those American cities pos- 
sessing an enlightened government. Thus the 
housing problem becomes a political prob- 
lem, or rather, it becomes a part of the 
political system of the United States. Every- 
thing that is done to and withheld from the 
American Negro (lynching, deprivation of 
political rights, discrimination) demonstrates 
clearly [here Sch6nemann quotes Du Bois] 
“not only the suffering of a people but some- 
think greater than that—the incapacity of 
American democracy.” Thus the whole Ne- 
gro problem in the United States becomes, 
in every respect, a truly American problem, 
the solution of which affects not only the 
interests of almost twelve million colored 
people, but also and more broadly the in- 
terest of the whole nation. 


A noticeable trend in Schénemann’s 
study is this scepticism towards the 
efficiency and fairness of the political 
institutions in this country. His anal- 
ysis foreshadowed the then imminent 


breakdown of democracy in Europe 
and the events subsequent. Many 
chapters of his book contain such a 
prophetic note on the part of a sym- 
pathetic and well informed observer, 
He raises the question “whether the 
progressing civilization of an op- 
pressed race (whose share in industrial 
labor has already increased to one- 
seventh) might not finally lead to a 
more organized defense.” He sum- 
marizes what is to be done, in these 
final words, “The Negroes have not 
come to America on their own accord; 
they have to remain there, whether 
they or the Whites like it or not; it 
is an obligation of America to treat 
them in such a way that they can 
share a common lot with Americans of 
all other races consciously, proudly 
and gratefully.” 

Turning, now, to a French view of 
our problem, there is a significant 
treatment by André Siegfried, the 
French economist, whose standard 
books on Great Britain, Canada, and 
New Zealand have given him a wide 
reputation. In his book’ the “Ethnic 
Situation” fills almost a third of his 
text and centers around the Negro 
problem. While the whole book abounds 
in spirited and profound observations 
on American institutions, by a highly 
cultivated European, the part with 
which we are here concerned reflects 
his human sensitiveness towards our 
problem and the freedom of a thinker 
who finds neither truth nor value in 
the ideologies based on racial distinc- 
tions. The following quotations are 
illustrative: 


The Americans have inherited from the 
English a horror of intermarriage between 


* André Seigfried, America Oomes of Age. A 
French Analysis, 1927. 
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white and colored people that is little less 
than fanatical, and therefore the existence 
of ten and a half million blacks within the 
country creates an insoluble problem before 
which even the stoutest must quail... . 
Southern politics are based not on equality 
but on force. .. . In the South the majority 
of both races are Baptists or Methodists; 
but their churches are always separate, so 
they do not even pray together. . . . Out- 
wardly Texas, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina are civilized states of the twentieth 
century, but in reality they should be classed 
with the countries still guilty of pogroms. 
_,. Where the color question is concerned, 
the white race has lost all sense of justice. 


He, too, makes a detailed study of 
the “Move to the North” during and 


after the World War. Concerning the 
reaction of the North he states: 


The great majority (of the North] is in- 
clined to take the attitude of the South; so 
the separation of the races, though it may 
be slightly less insulting, is just as real,... 
The South really has not changed; in fact, 
its influence is spreading to the rest of the 
country. . . . An unprejudiced observer is 
forced to painful conclusions. In the old days 
the whites may have been able to keep ten 
million men of another race under their 
yoke, but it is now very difficult and will 
probably be impossible in the future. What 
then are the avenues of escape? A return to 
Africa? The idea cannot be seriously enter- 
tained. The destruction of the race? Equally 
impossible, Fusion? This is occurring to a 
certain extent, but one hardly dares suggest 
it as a solution. The only answer is, that 
the whites must learn to live side by side 
with a race that they cannot possibly as- 
similate. 


Siegfried, fellow countryman of 
Count de Gobineau, was interested to 


find that Gobineau’s doctrines had 
spread over America and he analyzes 
Gobineau’s views and those of his fol- 
lowers in this country, especially Lo- 
throp Stoddard and Madison Grant, 
by denying that the hierarchy of races 
is an established scientific fact. “If 


we write Anglo-Saxon in place of 
“superior” and Slav, Latin or Medi- 
terranean instead of “Inferior,” with- 
out mentioning Negroes or Asiatics, 
we have the political aspect of this 
scientific theory, in fact the doctrine 
of the Ku Klux Klan.” 


Tue Basic Reuicious PRINCIPLE 


This presentation would be very 
incomplete even within the small 
space available without mentioning 
another line of thought that is pro- 
found and fundamental. When, after 
the disasters of the World War, men 
tried to find their way back to 
independent spiritual truth, the moral 
and even religious character of 
most of our social problems was 
strengthened by a new religious foun- 
dation. During that period, all Europe 
experienced an awakening that re- 
vived the responsibilities of the Chris- 
tian churches and led to many prac- 
tical attempts to reconstruct a basis 
for a truely Christian life. The name 
of Sdéderblom suggests the character 
of this movement. With regard to our 
problem, the most significant person- 
ality is Albert Schweitzer,® born 1875 
in the then German Alsace. He is to- 
day one of those few Europeans whose 
spiritual leadership is far-reaching and 
profound, though rather hidden and 
in striking contrast to politica] leader- 
ship. A noted scholar in philosophy 
and theology even in his younger 
years, a distinguished historian of 
music, and an organist of continental 
fame, he turned in his thirties to medi- 
cine in order to devote his life to the 
work of a physician to the needy black 
inhabitants of the Congo region in 


® Albert Schweitzer, Zwischen Wasser und Ur- 
wald, 1926 (contains bibliogr.) 
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Central Africa, fighting leprosy and 


sleeping sickness as a humble servant 
to mankind. The profound sincerity 
and active consistency of his deter- 
mination reminds us of saints of the 
Middle Ages. He writes: 


If the history of everything that has hap- 
pened between the white and the colored 
races were to be recorded in a book, there 
would be numerous pages that one would 


turn over without reading because of their 
dreadful contents. A heavy fault lies with 


us and with our civilization. We have no 
option with respect to doing good to these 


people; we must do so. Whatever we try to 
do to benefit them, is not charity but ex- 


piation. . . . In a new Renaissance mankind 
must discover that the Ethical is the highest 


truth and the best expediency. This dis- 
covery will result in a liberation from that 


sense of pseudo-realities in which mankind 
drags itself along. 

Although these words were not written 
with direct reference to the Negro 
problem in the United States, they pre- 
sent the essentially religious approach 
which, if conceived truly, will avoid 
the evil path of race prejudice and 
reach a solution for all who can rise 
to this spiritual level. Schweitzer was 
honored, in 1928, by the Goethe prize 
of the City of Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main, and his books are widely read 
in almost all European languages. It 
is difficult, however, to estimate the 
extent of his influence in the Europe 
of 1939. 

Somewhat congenial with the views 
of Albert Schweitzer are those of Wil- 
helm Mensching *°, a man with a sim- 
ilar unusual experience—missionary in 
East Africa, until 1917, then, on ac- 
count of the war, confined in India for 
four years where he came under the 
personal influence of Gandhi, later a 
traveller in the United States. His 





” Wilhelm Mensching, Im Vierten Erdteil. Kul- 
9. 
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book on America reflects the same fine 
spiritual attitude towards the race 
problem. In order to remove discrimi- 
nation and exploitation, he sees no 
other way than to accept seriously the 
brotherhood of man and to replace 
traditional power by right and his- 
toric violence by justice. There is no 
true solution in the sphere of mere 
politics and opportunism because they 
use the racial problem as a means to 
their own ends. Reconciliation can 
come only out of convictions that lie 
deeper than group interest, and out 
of a sincere practise of these convic- 
tions in life. Even though one may not 
achieve these exemplary standards of 
thought and action, as demonstrated 
by Schweitzer and Mensching, one can 
admit that, under truly Christian prin- 
ciples, the problem would change its 
character entirely and lose its hope- 
lessness. It is an admirable attitude, 
30 individua) however, that it empha- 
sizes the tragic fact that society as a 
whole probably never will be able to 
act in such sublime manner. Many 
people within the Christian churches 
feel that their religion still holds the 
key to a proper solution of the race 
problem, but only very few develop 
courage and independence sufficient to 
effectively mobilize the potentialities 
of their faith in specific racial conflicts. 


COMMENTATORS ON TOTALITARIAN 
PRINCIPLES 


Thus far, our analysis of the prob- 
lem has developed along one line of 
thought with some variations in prac- 
tical conclusions, but involving es- 
sentially the liberal thesis “that all 
men are created equal.” In the unique 
and sublime philosophy of Albert 
Schweitzer this thesis is traced back 
to the concept of an “equality before 
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God” and to the conviction that only 
expiation and unselfish service can re- 
establish the true equilibrium of this 
equality. These concepts, in addition 
to their fundamental basis in morals 
and religion, also involve the assump- 
tion that objective science and disin- 
terested research are basically possible 
and that free and independent spirit 
and insight can lead us in the practical 
issue of social life. 

When we now turn to the concepts 
that have developed within the totali- 
tarian ideal of the state, we do not 
mean to imply that the principles of 
religious and scientific freedom have 
been destroyed. They have become less 
evident, however, and have had to 
withdraw from public manifestation. 
The totalitarian state denies both 
“equality of man” and “scientific 
truth” as basic principles in the life 
of nations. Thus it mobilizes essential 
elements of Nietzsche’s philosophy and 
puts them into a political expression 
of great vehemence. The results within 
the area of our problem are almost 
self-evident. 

Indications of such a change, even 
before the year 1933, could be found 
in certain types of literature, espe- 
cially in the literary forerunners of the 
Third Reich. Since then the new ideol- 
ogy has become dominant in maga- 
zines and newspapers that serve the 
daily need of the masses for informa- 
tion and entertainment. It has also en- 
tered the field of literature in the 
stricter sense of the word. It is sup- 
ported by the official philosophy of the 
state, by a revived sense and apprecia- 
tion of power, and especially by the 
successes of the Third Reich within 
and without. As a literary exponent 
the noted novelist Hans Grimm is 
typical. His novel Volk ohne Raum 


(People without opportunity) has had 
an increasing success. His travels and 
a stay of many years in Africa give 
authority to his convictions. His 
theories of race recently have been 
presented on a lecture tour in Eng- 
land. In the following quotations from 
his lecture we use the English edition.” 
He emphasizes the “divine election” 
that the “man from the North” has 
obtained. ‘Nations of masters” (the 
English, the Germans, the white 
Americans) have built up their civili- 
zation not by reason of their number, 
but because of highly creative gifts. 
These gifts and these achievements are 
endangered today, in the British Em- 
pire, in Germany, and in North 
America, by growing masses of in- 
ferior blood and race. Grimm strives, 
therefore, for the “recognition [of the 
fact] that through an overmultiplica- 
tion of inferior types quality is being 
suppressed in favor of quantity.” 
With reference to non-northern racial 
groups in the United States (here he 
includes the South European races 
as well as the colored people) he says: 
These masses live in America, more obvi- 
ously than anywhere else, through the ad- 
vantages of life created by the “Hochwerti- 
gen” [the creative people of northern race]. 
The masses themselves contributed as good 
as nothing to these advantages; nowhere 
have they become a peasant people, far and 
wide the land is empty; they are never 
creative. I know of no intellectual achieve- 
ment for mankind of these non-northern 
masses in the states. 

A clear parallel to these views is the 
book of H. Krieger,’* a study dedi- 
cated to Hans Grimm. The author, a 
jurist of the younger school, under- 
takes to systematize the racial legisla- 


11Hans Grimm, Englische Rede. 1988 (his 
series of articles in the ‘‘Miinchner Neuste Nach- 
richten,” 1988 were not accessible to me). 

2H. Krieger, Das Rassenrecht in den Vereinig- 
ten Staaten, Berlin 1936. 
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tion in the various states of the Union 
and to interpret it on a common basis. 
His comparative study of Negro cases 
through the whole juridical history of 
our problem, beginning with the Dred 
Scott decision, seems much more com- 
prehensive than any similar work of 
white scholars in this country. The 
book deserves praise as a collection of 
valuable material, even by those who 
oppose basically both his premises and 
his conclusions. 

“Racial law” he defines as a law 
that uses the concept of “race as 
such” for the purpose of significant 
juridical] distinctions. Racial law ex- 
ists today only in three countries, in 
the South African Union, the Third 
Reich, and the United States. He 
found his interpretation on an his- 
toric study of race feeling in this coun- 
try and its steady growth into a defi- 
nite race consciousness. He inter- 


prets the significance of the Civil War 
as follows: 


The American society had fallen to pieces 
because of slavery, and Lincoln, conform- 
able to his duty, took upon himself the task 
of re-establishing the Union. The aim of 
the Civil War, therefore, was primarily 
neither abolition nor even a complete eman- 
cipation of the Negro race, but the unifica- 
tion of the nation; only thus the meaning 
of the war was understood and finally ful- 
filled by Lincoln. 

The act of emancipation was intended 
as a serviceable and necessary act of 
warfare to suppress the rebellion—as 
& means to an end, rather than an end 
in itself. To support this view, he uses 
numerous quotations from Lincoln’s 
speeches. The reconstruction period, 
misunderstanding the purpose of the 
war and the emancipation, introduced 
a principle into American legislation 
that has ruled it ever since, 7.e., equal- 
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ity of races instead of the older and 
natural principle of equality within 
one race. This older principle is still 
recognized in the miscegenation laws 
of most of the States. It is his opinion 
that the great epoch of the Civil War 
has been erroneously interpreted in 
terms of an embodiment of the dogma 
of racial equality. “This dogma gained 
an authority which soon overshadow- 
ed everything.” The results were the 
errors and mistakes of reconstruction 
—“a period of self imposed disgrace 
without example in the history of 
civilized nations.” 

In the law of today he sees a com- 
promise between the equality “ideol- 
ogy” and a natural race consciousness. 
He traces that “ideology” back to the 
Declaration of Independence and at- 
tributes its survival only to sociologi- 
cal doctrines (J. M. Mecklin, J. R. 
Commons, E. B. Reuter), to the or- 
ganized activities of racial minorities 
(such as the N.A.A.C.P.), and to the 
political party mechanism which 
makes use of it whenever the occasion 
arises. The opposition to the concept of 
racial equality before the law is, in his 
opinion, not a mere prejudice, but an 
essential condition of social well-being. 
Lynching, however deplorable, is only 
a symptom of the fact that the law has 
ignored racial hierarchy and conse- 
quently has failed to create a satis- 
factory and natural order of society. 
Thus the conflict between the guaran- 
tee of racial equality in the Federal 
Constitution and the demands of 
racial hierarchy in some of the states 
will continue until historic develop- 
ment itself will eradicate the unsound 
ideology of equality. This develop- 
ment is inevitable since “. . . those 
racial groups, whose immigration into 
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the once wild America had to be pre- 
pared, first of all, by a historically 
unique achievement of the English, 
the Germans and the Scandinavians, 
raise their voices louder and louder.” 
Thus Krieger believes that he has 
proved and justified the necessity and 
the very existence of a racial law born 
out of the needs of social life, entirely 
on the same ground employed by Hans 
Grimm. He praises Lothrop Stoddard 
and Madison Grant just as highly as 
André Siegfried had repudiated them. 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Thus we have at work two irrecon- 
cilable principles, each creating a sys- 
tem of valuation of its own and, there- 
fore, provoking human action into 
widely diverse directions. It doesn’t 
often happen that basic principles in 
human life striving for exclusive au- 
tonomy reveal themselves so clearly or 
with such challenge. These opposing 
principles are both apprehended at 
subconscious levels deeper than reason 
and research. On the one hand, we see 
at work a conviction subjecting man, 
as an individual, to assumed necessi- 
ties of state and society. These neces- 
sities are regarded as basically of a 
biological and political order, founded 
on the concept of one pre-eminent race 
which must be protected. The result 
is an absolute predominance of the 
state over the individual and a social 
and racial hierarchy, involving in- 
equality. According to the opposing 
view, man, as an individual, is the 
end; state and society are only the 
means to develop him to his best; 
therefore, the human rights are to be 
respected and protected under any 
color and in any race. The resultant, 
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therefore, is racial equality. The one 
conviction ends in terms of state power 
and biology; the other, in terms of 
spiritual and religious life. What Al- 
bert Schweitzer names the “sense of 
pseudo-realities” and considered the 
very disaster of our culture, becomes, 
in the terminology of Grimm and 
Krieger, the indispensable element of 
historic greatness and racial survival. 
Very ancient antinomies, well known 
to every student of the history of the 
human mind and of philosophy, thus 
materialize in the historic course of 
our problem. At the present time these 
antinomies are expressed in the 
struggle between the democratic and 
the totalitarian ideas, just as they 
faced each other, more than seventy 
years ago, in the Civil War in this 
country. In fact, the spirit of civil 
war is implicit in this struggle of to- 
day. 

Is there no passable way in face of 
these antinomies? Society, at large, 
can hardly be expected to follow Al- 
bert Schweitzer, even if it had the 
deepest appreciation of his personal 
achievement and his religious ideals. 
On the other hand, racial or national 
minorities cannot be expected to 
acknowledge a totalitarian order un- 
less forced by superior power. That 
Schweitzer’s religious thesis and the 
totalitarian anti-thesis are not, how- 
ever, the exclusive options, but that a 
middle ground may be possible, is indi- 
cated in the book of J. Stulz.1* The 
subdivision of his book in three historic 
stages of the United States—first a 
people, then a state, finally a nation— 
is very suggestive and convincing, pre- 
senting the concept of a nation as a liv- 


13 Joseph Stulz, Die Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika, 1934, 
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ing unit of autonomous and integral 
character. But this rationale does not 
cause him to eliminate or even to un- 
derestimate cultural and _ spiritual 
forces. Speaking of the Civil War he 
says: “The liberal ideas played, by no 
means, merely the role of an ideology 
which accompanies the fight for the 
spoils.” He attributes to them a sig- 
nificance that is sui generis. They reg- 
ulate social life whenever the common 
law is unable to do so, or when the 
legislation is either premature or lag- 
gard. Very characteristically he says: 
“Tt was a merely abstract idealism that 
made the Senator Sumner believe, that 
a law would be able to enforce civic 
equality.” No law can do that efficient- 
ly, within the mechanism of its use and 
abuse. Behind the law, there is need for 
the spirit of conciliation and mutual 
respect in order to make law work effi- 
ciently. Thus, something like liberal- 
ism comes again into the picture, 
critically revised in substance and 
terminology but preserving the essen- 
tial spiritual elements. Such a social 
philosophy is evidently indispensable 
in order to give meaning both to 
human and to national life, provided 
that such a philosophy keeps itself 
free from the aberrations of mere 
rationalism and doctrinarism. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing the results of this 
short survey it seems to be evident 
that those essential changes in the 
European aspect of our problem have 
been brought forth only indirectly by 
the World War. That pre-war founda- 
tion of the German aspect, as laid by 
Ratzel, Schurz, Hoetzsch and others, 
survived the war and is still valid in 
the standard works of Friedrich Luck- 


waldt (1920), André Siegfried (1927) 
and Friedrich Schénemann (1932), 
One might even say that this pre-war 
concept developed its final conclusions 
and its most convincing forms in the 
years after the war; its course has not 
been interrupted by the war, but it has 
been accelerated and even refined in 
the chaotic world that the World War 
created. This is especially true with 
reference to the unique philosophy and 
practice of Albert Schweitzer who, once 
more, revealed the very religious 
foundation of equality and drew all 
practical conclusions, 

Those same chaotic conditions, that 
the short sighted political management 
of the Old Continent could not master, 
gave birth to the totalitarian concept 
of our problem. It was rather a re- 
birth since this concept, too, is based 
on pre-war authors and thinkers. Its 
revival was supported by the power 
politics of the victors, the new nation- 
alism, the effects of permanent crises 
and the mood of defeat and frustration 
in most countries, and, consequently, 
by the preference that the physical 
and mechanical elements of society 
gained over the spiritual elements. 
The philosophy of the Third Reich 
made use of these facts organizing 
them into a systematical shape. Thus 
the totalitarian concept of our specific 
problem cannot be considered isolated, 
but it is a highly symptomatic part of 
a social philosophy and practice, and, 
therefore, can be understood only 
within that very complex totalitarian 
ideal. The fact that this philosophy is 
not limited to the totalitarian states, 
but has become more or less powerful 
in most countries, including the United 
States, may justify the presentation 
of the problem in this publication. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF RACE RELATIONS, WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO THE NEGRO 
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INTRODUCTION 


The practical student of education 
in our American democracy asks a 
very simple and direct question about 
the familiar issue of race. Are race re- 
lations improving? The assumption 
back of this question is that neither 
education nor democracy can be ex- 
pected to function adequately against 
the issues of race, which have been, 
in the past, deeply rooted in our 
American institutions. The essence of 
the Negro-white race problem in 
America is change itself. In a stable 
society the Negroes would perhaps 
be a problem of the inertia of primitive 
backwardness, but not a race problem 
in the present-day sense, any more 
than they were a “race problem” under 
the institution of slavery. If the Negro 
“kept his place” there would be a caste 
situation, and this is something quite 
different from the American Negro 
race problem. What gives vitality to 
the present race issue is the fact that 
the status of the Negro changes in 
itself, along with the broad changes 
in the basic economy and institutional 
life of the country. This makes neces- 
sary a constant re-definition of race 
relations. In this area of social ferment 
and transition our race problems arise. 

The patterns of race relations vary 
geographically and over periods of 
time. The struggle, on the one side, to 
improve status, and on the other side 
the resistance to this change, consti- 
tute a large part of the race problem, 
and define the race relations current 
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wherever they are encountered. 

It is difficult to discuss race rela- 
tions scientifically. The kind of knowl- 
edge out of which human relations are 
built is not systematic, but personal. 
The scientific knowledge that we have 
is not in the field of race relations, but 
of race, and this is the field of the 
anthropologist. It might be observed in 
passing that the revision of certain 
earlier observations in this field re- 
garding fundamental race differences 
and their significance have shifted the 
essential basis of race relations; but 
the problems, as such, continue. 

Race and race relations in the 
United States are a complex of many 
elements. Beyond the observable fact 
of group differences in physical fea- 
tures, whether or not these have any 
intrinsic meaning, there is the fact that 
race is a state of mind and an histor- 
ical philosophy. The factors which 
determine race relations, thus, include 
not only consciousness of race, but 
the values and meanings which are 
given to the observable physical dif- 
ferences. Most of the differences as- 
sumed to be racial are social and cul- 
tural, and these are in constant proc- 
ess of change. The more constant 
factor is that of racial visibility. 
Where certain cultural traits and emo- 
tional evaluations are associated with 
visible groups, whether with or with- 
out foundation in fact, race problems 
exist, and the problems condition the 
race relations. 

The most conspicuous racial groups 
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in America are the Indians, the 
Orientals, the Negroes and, in a some- 
what different sense, the Jews. Refine- 
ments of racial distinction include 
numerous other groups, but for laymen 
the confusion is so great where labels 
are not conspicuous as to make the 
differences essentially meaningless. 

The American Indian provides an 
interesting example of the vagaries of 
“race relations.” At the time of great- 
est conflict with the Indian the concept 
of race, as now employed, had not been 
fully developed. There was hostility 
based upon fear, and stimulated by the 
resistance of the Indian to the aggres- 
sive explorations of the early Ameri- 
can pioneers. There were, to be sure, 
distinct cultural differences, but these 
were not conceived as having racial 
significance in the present day sense. 
Even today there is no serious problem 
of race relations involving the Ameri- 
can Indian, in spite of his physical 
“visibility,” and his recently acquired 
status as an American citizen. This 
appears to be due, in large part, to the 
fact that the Indian has lived outside 
the pattern of American culture and, 
apparently, prefers so to live. 

The cultural and physica! differ- 
ences of the Oriental have been given 
different evaluations according to their 
position as economic competitors. 
When they have been essential as 
workers on the West Coast, racial ten- 
sions have been relaxed and the “race 
relations” have been tolerable. When 
these Orientals have menaced the eco- 
nomic security of competing American 
groups the physical and cultural dif- 
ferences have been given acute racial 
significance. The discriminatory re- 
striction of Japanese immigrants was 
prompted primarily by economic mo- 


tives, but it was actually effected by 
utilizing the emotional strength of race 
prejudice. The increasing importance 
of Japan as a world power confers a 
new status upon its nationals in 
America. 

The Jews have been regarded as an 
American racial minority largely be- 
cause of religious difference and their 
identification as a_ self-conscious 
group. As such, they have been con- 
spicuously successful in certain areas 
of economic and intellectual competi- 
tion. In America the issue of race has 
been most pronounced when there has 
been group segregation. Anti-Semitism 
is a political instrument that has been 
used periodically with great effect in 
Europe over hundreds of years. The 
resurgence of Anti-Semitism, notably 
in Germany, is an example of the 
manner in which racialism can be uti- 
lized as a weapon of economic nation- 
alism. 

The new racial policy of Germany 
has not been without some effect in 
the United States. Despite a wide- 
spread American public opinion con- 
demning the ruthless policy of Jewish 
persecution, and the almost complete 
repudiation of the spurious racial 
theory of Aryanism, which is the plat- 
form of Anti-Jewish aggression, there 
has been observed an increase in Anti- 
Semitism in the United States. The 
attempts to chart this accentuated cur- 
rent of race antipathy, as represented 
in the recent public opinion polls, seem 
to indicate that race is less important 
in such Anti-Semitism as exists as a 
basis of hostility than the group soli- 
darity and economic and intellectual 
efficiency of the Jewish people. It ap- 
pears that this racial hostility is in- 
creasing, notably in the cities, in the 
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Northeast and among white collar 
workers. 


Race RELATIONS IN THE SouTH 


The Negroes are perhaps the most 
persistent American racial minority, 
because of their numbers, background, 
and the comparative ease of group 
identification. The patterns of race re- 
lations vary between different regions 
of the country. They vary according 
to historical and traditional back- 
grounds, population ratios, economic 
systems and relations, and the extent 
of isolation and segregation. Any esti- 
mate of the present status of Negro- 
white relations has to begin with the 
South, where the great majority of the 
Negro population still lives, and where 
the large proportions of Negroes in 
the population and the long historical 
relationship give special character to 
these relations. A first observation is 
that the South is not a single homo- 
geneous region, but varies widely in 
its characteristics, and thus provides 
a variety of patterns of race relations. 
A second observation is that race rela- 
tions in the different areas of the South 
are bound up organically with the 
total economic and cultural life of the 
South, and can be realistically studied 
only in this relationship. 

There is a significant difference be- 
tween the upper and lower South, the 
urban and rural South, the delta plan- 
tation areas and the highlands, the 
market towns and the industrial cen- 
ters, the active plantation areas, and 
the impoverished areas in which the 
plantation long ago collapsed. Gen- 
erally speaking, where the Negro pop- 
ulation has been culturally isolated, 
as on the plantations, and where the 
society is relatively stable, race rela- 


tions, in the sense of the two groups 
being racially aware of themselves, are 
not conspicuous. These relations are 
relatively fixed and differ only slightly 
from a caste pattern. The Negroes 
who, through education or inspiration, 
become aware of disabilities which are 
racial as distinguished from those in- 
herent in an equally hopeless class 
position, either adjust themselves to 
their surroundings or abandon a situ- 
ation which they cannot hope to 
change. 

There has been, over the past twenty 
years, a tremendous migration of 
Negroes out of this area, and the 
movement continues, although some- 
what retarded by the dismal prospects 
in the depression-struck cities. This 
disturbance of the population ratios 
has tended both to relax tensions and, 
from motives primarily economic, to 
stimulate increased provisions for the 
public care and education of Negroes. 
This does not mean that the differen- 
tials have been proportionately nar- 
rowed. In some cases these differen- 
tials have actually been widened at 
the same time that the principle of 
additional provisions for Negroes was 
supported by the public. 

The old and outworn plantation 
zone in the less fertile sections of the 
lower South with smaller Negro popu- 
lation ratios, present another pattern 
of relations. Here white and Negro 
tenants and small owners are in violent 
economic competition. It is in these 
areas that more lynchings compara- 
tively have occurred in proportion to 
their population; race consciousness is 
more pronounced, and sharper and 
more explicit restrictions are imposed 
upon race contact. It is in these areas 
that there is more competition for 
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“Negro jobs,” and more serious effort 
to keep Negroes out of the new indus- 
trial opportunities that are developing. 
The etiquette of race relations is more 
exacting and, because of the more 
nearly equal racial division of strength 
in the economic contest, it is felt to 
be more imperative that the Negro be 
held rigidly and ruthlessly, if neces- 
sary, to his racial status. But these 
areas, being now outside the domina- 
tion of the powerful plantation system, 
and seeking new economic supports, 
are undergoing significant economic 
changes. These changes are affecting 
the traditional basis of race relations, 
despite the sanctity of the mores. 
Ten years of a widespread economic 
depression have brought about a mood, 
at least for questioning some of these 
sacred racial institutions and tradi- 
tions. In the face of the growing seri- 
ousness of a situation which threatens 
to wreck entirely the economic sup- 
port of this section, it is easier now 
than it has been before in the history 
of the South to think in terms of 
greater socialization, to realize the 
tragedy of an endless and brutal race 
and class competition, to recognize the 
dismal] result which this state of mind 
has had on the whole cultural life of 
the area. This awareness, however, is 
still confined very largely to the in- 
tellectuals and the liberal social and 
labor leaders. Characteristically, the 
impoverished whites cling to the indi- 
vidualistic philosophy of the pioneer 
days and resist even to their extremity 
any collective thinking or acting on 
their own behalf, except, of course, 
under the inspiration of the personal 
and immediate racial] fears symbolized 
in the presence of Negroes. 
There is some evidence in the organ- 





ization and steady growth of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union that 
the mood for class consolidation across 
race lines is reaching larger numbers 
of the white and black masses. It has 
at present a membership of over 35,000 
whites and Negroes, and is setting an 
entirely new and unique racial as well 
as economic pattern for the area. 

What is, perhaps, most significant 
about the recent change in the status 
of race relations is the shift of focus 
from the Negro as the South’s eco- 
nomic problem number one, to a ree- 
ognition of the complex of economic 
problems themselves as the South’s 
major ill. This new focus presents the 
Negro problem as a phase of the 
South’s broad economic and cultural 
problems. In spite of many acute psy- 
chological aspects of race contact and 
relations, it is becoming increasingly 
evident to Southerners that the race 
problems are basically economic, and 
can only be soundly remedied by ap- 
proaching them as such. 

The urban industrial areas of the 
South present another type of back- 
ground for race relations. The most 
conspicuous of these centers is Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, where for two or 
three generations the white and Negro 
workers in iron and steel have been 
characteristically in competition. This 
competition has been freer than in 
most cities and, because the great in- 
dustrial growth has been supported 
by outside capital, it has lacked many 
of the humanizing effects of common 
loca] responsibility. The industrial ex- 
pansion of the city has had the ad- 
vantage of a cheap labor market kept 
filled by men from the sparse agricul- 
tural country around it. The racial 
rivalry and consequent hostility have 
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added the advantage to industry of 
competition downward to a level of 
wages the lowest of any of the indus- 
trial centers of America. 

The city has been notable for its 
stark and unsentimental racial pat- 
terns, for the brutality of its police, the 
unfailing rigor of its segregation 
policy. It offers, however, a very ex- 
cellent example of the operation of 
insistent economic forces beneath the 
crust of an old racial tradition. With- 
out stimulation from the outside or 
from the “intellectuals,” the workers 
themselves appear to have discovered 
one source of their persistent insecu- 
rity. The long tradition of separate 
labor organization, particularly in a 
field in which Negro workers showed 
equal or superior competence in work, 
had yielded scarcely more than feeble 
and ineffective union locals for both 
groups. Under the stress of increased 
economic insecurity these organiza- 
tions have found it expedient to com- 
bine their strength, in mixed locals, 
for improved bargaining efficiency. 
There have developed over the past 
four or five years, in the face of a 
strong customary racial segregation, 
more than a hundred mixed union 
locals, with racial representation on 
the councils determined more often by 
individual competence than mere race 
membership. 

The development of these inclusive 
economic class categories has been in 
conflict with other of the social con- 
ventions, and this conflict has become 
marked in numerous dramatic inci- 
dents. But on the whole, the necessity 
for preserving class solidarity has in- 
evitably modified the racial patterns. 
There is no doubt that this experience 
gave support to the recent Southern 


Conference on Human Welfare which 
met in that city in November, 1938. 
Here were assembled, from over the 
South, the largest group of liberals 
ever drawn together in this region. The 
central feature of this conference was 
the shift of attention from the Negro 
as a separate and embarrassing burden 
on the South, to an acceptance, in 
principle and practice, of the Negro 
as an organic part of its regional pro- 
grams of reconstruction. The first re- 
sponse on the part of the city govern- 
ment to the sudden reorientation of 
attention was a sharp re-affirmation of 
its segregation ordinances with a riot 
squad. For perhaps the first time in 
the history of the South there was a 
body of Southern white sentiment dis- 
posed to challenge the wisdom of the 
ordinances, and to challenge them in 
the interest of the ultimate welfare of 
the South. 

Race relations in the South and the 
patterns and policy of segregation 
vary also according to the character 
of the contact. In all social relation- 
ships between the races there is a 
marked social distance reenforced by 
strict taboos. These taboos are most 
rigid with respect to intermarriage, in- 
ter-dining and the use of titles of 
respect. The rare instances of violation 
of the strictest of these mores occur 
only where penalties are not likely to 
be exacted by a disapproving society. 
The taboos against inter-dining are 
breaking down within the two ex- 
treme classes of the two races—the 
upper and lower. Intellectuals and lib- 
erals, including in this group some edu- 
cators and scholars, a few ministers 
and social] and religious workers and 
executives, occasionally disregard the 
taboo. At the other extreme are whites 
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and Negroes who are so nearly of the 
same low economic leve) as to make 
this observance an unnecessary and 
mocking ritual. There is more drinking 
together among certain classes than 
eating together. 

The use of titles of respect has been 
increasing notably in educational and 
professional circles and where com- 
mercial advantages are sought. Habits 
are deeply set with respect to this 
type of behavior, as manifest in the 
continuing difficulty of many semi- 
liberal whites who concede the right 
in theory but skillfully avoid the prac- 
tice. As one discerning student of race 
observes,’ “nothing that the white of- 
fers the Negro is more significant in 
shaping the relations of the two races 
than the respect that he withholds.” 

In small towns where business is 
stil] on a personal basis and there are 
few professional or middle class 
Negroes, it is still the custom for 
Negroes to remove their hats in banks 
and business offices when no such ges- 
ture is required of whites. It is also 
expected that Negroes should say 
“Yes, Sir,” and “Yes, Ma’am” when 
responding in conversation. This is 
practiced as a general courtesy by 
Southerners but is carefully not ex- 
tended to Negroes. Failure of Negroes 
to employ this usage, as a symbol of 
status imputed to whites, may lead to 
violence, particularly from the more 
insecure whites and those who have 
been clothed with some authority and 
immunity, as in the case of policemen. 
Younger Negroes, aware of this situa- 
tion and unwilling to impute the status 





1 Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1939. p. 42. 


demanded, either avoid conversation 
or evade the symbol by discreetly 
changing the form of address. 

With the increasing recognition by 
the white population of the Negro 
professional and middle classes, more 
careful distinctions are being made in 
the Negro population. The Negro pro- 
fessionals do not experience the same 
physical insecurity that is common 
for the average uprotected Negro. At 
the same time such an individual is 
still at greater disadvantage in any 
conflict with the institutions of the 
region than an “accepted” Negro who 
has an influential white man to speak 
for him. For this reason it is still less 
comfortable for a Negro lawyer to 
practice in parts of the South than for 
a Negro doctor. 

The recent increase in Negro voting 
is a result, in part, of the need of new 
votes to reenforce political machine 
control, and in part it is a reflection 
of the general growing concern of the 
leaders of the South over the limita- 
tion of voting generally. This has gone 
so far as to prompt a demand for the 
abolition of the poll tax that has vir- 
tually disfranchised thousands of low 
income white citizens as well as added 
to the difficulties of Negro voting. 
Along with the growing conviction 
that the poll tax should be abolished is 
a beginning sentiment in favor of 
larger Negro participation in elections. 
Moreover, the strategic importance of 
migrant Negro votes in the North is 
dictating a more liberal political policy 
of expediency for the South. When the 
cotton farmers were asked to vote on 
the retention of the AAA (Agricultural 
Adjustment Act) program, the land- 
lords, who benefited most by the pro- 
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gram, became politically liberal 
enough to carry their Negro tenants 
to the polls. 

The Negro has been voted, rather 
than voting, but the increased number 
of actual voters makes them worth 
bargaining with when new candidates 
with new issues enter the field. The 
ballot eventually confers power. In 
the several cities where they have ex- 
ercised the franchise they have de- 
feated bond issues when no provisions 
were made in the plans for schools or 
other facilities for Negroes. 

In public facilities there is almost 
universal segregation. The poorer 
areas may provide no facilities for 
Negroes, or they may permit limited 
use of the only facilities which they 
can support. No city in the South pro- 
vides equal facilities under its policy 
of segregation. This has been sup- 
ported by the assumption that equal 
physical facilities would not adequate- 
ly represent the social and cultural 
distance between the two groups. So 
pronounced has been this conviction 
it has become highly emotionalized. 
The physical inequality has become a 
symbol of the essential racial status 
and has been defended with great de- 
termination. In some places the 
Negroes have been penalized for ex- 
ceeding their status, in some others 
they have desired enough difference 
in physical appearance to permit a 
feeling of security in the possession of 
their property. 

The policy of the Federal govern- 
ment, and of impersonal capital and 
philanthropy has contributed to a 
modification of this pattern by sup- 
porting more nearly equal facilities, 
as in low cost housing, farm projects, 
and some of the city schools. This 


modification of policy has given cour- 
age to the Negroes to protest when 
they have been too obviously neg- 
lected, and some of these protests have 
been recognized. 

When the center of authority and 
the source of funds have been removed 
from the immediate locality, racial 
policy has been less influenced by the 
prevailing folkways. It is this fact that 
has counted most in reducing the inci- 
dence of lynchings. An anti-lynching 
bill would not be administered locally 
but from an impersonal authority out- 
side. This could not be expected to 
take fully into account all of the pecu- 
liar local sentiments. It might be 
added that the criticism from the out- 
side, because it could no longer be 
satisfactorily answered with the old 
arguments, has been responsible for a 
new demand within the section that it 
handle its own problem by bringing it 
under control. It is, thus, more likely 
that lynchings will be restrained by 
the constant agitation for an anti- 
lynching bill than by the passing of a 
law that can be evaded. A similar 
response to external criticism has been 
noted in the now world-known Scotts- 
boro and Herndon cases. In a few in- 
stances there has been concession to 
the principle of Negro service on 
juries. 

If the present status of race rela- 
tions in the South may be generalized, 
at least these observations would be 
warranted. The patterns of race rela- 
tions vary between areas of the South, 
according to the basic economy and 
according to the cultural status and 
extent of social differentiation within 
the Negro population. The develop- 
ment of a professional and middle 
class among Negroes has effected a 
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modification of older patterns of rela- 
tions. These new classes, despite 
racial theory or sentiment, have im- 
posed the obligation to differential 
respect, out of regard for the increased 
buying power of these groups, if not 
out of kindred interests and common 
occupational objectives. This social 
division is a function of education and 
mobility, and is in one sense a result, 
and in another, a cause of the new 
race relations. 

Where there is a preponderance of 
low income whites in the population 
who have the advantage of political 
participation and power, and with or 
without encouragement identify their 
interests with those of whites of a 
higher economic class, the effects of 
economic competition are reflected in 
the accentuation of social restraints 
upon the Negro. 

There has been a change over the 
past two generations in the types of 
contact, and a consequent loss of one 
means of humanizing relations be- 
tween the two groups. The newer con- 
tact patterns on the whole lack the 
sense of individual responsibility for 
given Negroes, but also tend to leave 
relations more to impersonal regula- 
tion than to custom. The youngest 
generations of whites and Negroes 
practice avoidance, the one out of re- 
spect for the sacred traditions of their 
fathers, the other out of self respect. 
While there is less tension with in- 
creased intellectual and social security, 
there are fewer opportunities for nor- 
mal contact. Where they do occur it 
is on an improved level. 

The extension of the range of com- 
munication through the radio, the 
automobile, newspapers and other de- 
vices, while making possible the com- 


munication of the sanctions of the 
dominant group, at the same time 
tends to break down provincialism, 
thus making less and less necessary 
the communication of these exacting 
sanctions. The active migration of the 
Negroes out of the more congested and 
concentrated racial areas has relaxed 
some of the fear tensions, but has left a 
deposit of individuals more or less 
adjusted to the existing patterns of re- 
lations. 

The customary relations have been 
disturbed by the inevitable techno- 
logical developments in the more ac- 
tive areas of the South. The introduc- 
tion of new machinery, the utilization 
of new technical and social inventions, 
the reorganization of industry and 
business for greater efficiency, social 
legislation, the influence of Federal 
policy in state government, have all 
tended to disturb old patterns and 
create situations in which realignments 
on a new basis are possible. The ten- 
dency is, in these cases, to give more 
weight to economic and general social 
necessity than to uncritical racial 
mores. This does not mean, however, 
that the racial influence does not still 
play an important rdéle. It simply 
means that the margins of tolerance 
are deepened. Examples may be found 
in the schools, where segregation still 
prevails, but new urgencies are making 
socially logical in certain states the 
abandonment of the earlier methods of 
selecting Negro teachers, and moving 
toward an equalization of salaries for 
white and Negro teachers. The intro- 
duction of voting machines in some 
areas makes difficult the racial ma- 
nipulation of the ballot box returns. 
The Supreme Court decision regarding 
the admission of Negroes to graduate 
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and professional schools of the South 
reopens the whole issue of the higher 
education of the Negro on a new level, 
which not only assumes the right and 
desirability of such higher education, 
but concedes the possibility in some 
areas of a radical modification of the 
racial policy on education. In industry, 
new technical devices are destroying 
old skills over night and creating new 
ones. This can so confuse the social 
alignment of the races as to make 
segregation, or even occupational] strat- 
ification scarcely more than a symbol. 

In the course of urbanization both 
of white and Negro populations, social 
relations are tending to become more 
impersonal and secondary, thus trans- 
ferring much of the actual control of 
relations from custom to law. Again, 
as the South becomes economically 
emancipated the tensions which have 
involved the Negro have relaxed con- 
siderably, thus contributing again to 
a change in the patterns of race rela- 
tions. 

The improvement of the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural status of the 
Negro in the New South will depend 
not only upon fundamental domestic 
economic readjustment, but also to 
some extent upon world economics. In- 
crease of education, which is now in- 
evitable as a phase of general cultural 
development, will make a fixed status 
for the Negro improbable. New tech- 
nical developments will continue to 
disturb the social and racial mores, 
creating even newer situations in 
which the racial etiquette is undefined. 
Urbanization and_ industrialization 
will continue to shift the basis of re- 
lations from a caste to a class struc- 
ture. In the end there will be less em- 
phasis on the significance of race 


differences than upon the solidarity of 
class interests. In this direction lies 
the hope of the Negro for a status more 
consistent with the philosophy of a 
democratic America. 


Race RELATIONS IN THE NorTH 


Race relations in the North vary as 
widely as in the South. The variations 
have some relation to the size and type 
of urban locality, Negro population 
ratios, the composition, and the re- 
gional or national origin of the popula- 
tion. For example, New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Illinois are distinctly Northern 
states, but there are separate schools 
for Negroes in parts of these states. 
There are Negro teachers in predom- 
inantly white schools in New York, 
Cleveland, and Boston, and white 
teachers in predominantly Negro 
schools in New York and Chicago. In 
Chicago in 1918, when whites and 
Negroes clashed, it was a race riot; in 
New York in 1935, when Negroes 
wrecked the stores of white merchants 
in Harlem, it was a food riot. There 
are no uniform patterns of relations 
in these areas, although the spatial 
distribution of the Negro population 
in most of the communities of the 
North is strikingly similar. 

Race relations in this section, how- 
ever, have been changing noticeably 
over recent years. When the Negro 
population was small the question was 
not considered important, especially 
since the Negro population propor- 
tions were almost always negligible in 
the larger cities, and their competitors, 
for the most part, foreign-born. In 
general, Negroes maintained their own 
social life as a group, with enough of 
a voluntary spirit to escape a feeling 
of restraint. In public contacts there 
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was no conspicuous policy of segrega- 
tion or discrimination. Civil Rights 
Bills were being passed in the North 
as the segregation laws were being 
passed in the South. The migration of 
the million and a half Southern Ne- 
groes to a comparatively few centers 
accentuated the problems of high visi- 
bility and social adjustment. 

There has been an increasing con- 
centration of Negroes in fixed areas of 
the cities. Practically every Northern 
city now has its black belt, even 
though the areas are not always ex- 
clusively Negro. Policies of segrega- 
tion and exclusion in public facilities 
began to appear with these numbers. 
There is wider occupational oppor- 
tunity than in the South but at the 
same time there are characteristic 
limits to advancement on racial 
grounds. In the schools there is theo- 
retical equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, but the tendency has been 
toward less and less racial contact 
within the schools, as a result of the 
increasing concentrations of the Ne- 
gro population in the fixed areas fol- 
lowing the moving away of white resi- 
dents. This has carried along with it a 
physical handicap similar in some re- 
spects to the dual education system of 
the South. The Negroes have merely 
inherited the old and inadequate build- 
ings abandoned by the whites when 
they changed neighborhoods. The 
problem of securing new buildings, 
while somewhat of a different charac- 
ter from that experienced by them in 
the South, is nevertheless present. 

The one outstanding advantage of 
the concentration of Negroes in the 
Northern cities is the political power 
it consolidates. Under the leadership of 
skillful politicians they are in the stra- 


tegic position of being the balance of 
power in several states. Political for- 
tunes have brought numerous _indi- 
viduals of the two races together, and 
the power of their ballot has brought 
concessions of privilege and individual 
positions of some consequence. Back 
of the behavior of whites and Negroes 
in racial situations is the fact that the 
formal social institutions are less emo- 
tionally toned with respect to race, and 
class more often than race imposes the 
differentials. As members of the legis- 
latures of various states, Negroes can 
participate more freely in the official 
life of the states and cities. As voters 
they can help determine the officials 
who make and administer local policy. 

The ability of Negroes to contest 
discriminatory action freely, and with 
some prospect of success, makes for 
tolerance, and tolerance can become a 
habit. This is indicated in the fact that 
there has been no recent recurrence of 
such race riots as occurred in several 
Northern cities following the sudden 
precipitation of Negro migrants from 
the South. In employer-employee rela- 
tions the question of race is involved 
since practically all of the employers 
are white and practically all of the 
Negroes are employees, if they are 
working at all. It is argued that, apart 
from the question of skill and compe- 
tence, in consideration of the racial 
sentiments of fellow employees and 
the public, there must be restriction on 
the employment and status of Negroes. 
The most effective counter-action of 
Negroes to date has been to use the 
pressure tactics of boycotting and 
picketing establishments that derived 
a part or all of their trade from Ne- 
groes, to force the employment of 
Negroes in some responsible positions. 
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Two Negro ministers organized and 
headed the picketing of the New York 
World’s Fair to compel larger use of 
Negroes in positions above menial 
labor. 

In the industrial sphere race rela- 
tions have been affected by new de- 
velopments in labor’s policy. Instead 
of fostering group competition through 
the exclusion of Negro workers from 
their craft fraternities, a new and 
powerful wing of labor is becoming 
aware of itself as labor and consoli- 
dating its strength without respect to 
race. This would not have been pos- 
sible if Negro workers had continued 
to pursue the immediate advantage of 
strike breaking and under-bidding on 
wages. Liberalization of labor policy 
has been an economic necessity for 
labor itself. Inevitably this policy, to 
the extent that it has reached workers, 
has reduced the hostilities growing out 
of economic competition. The sustained 
depression in industry has apparently 
convinced labor of its chronic inse- 
curity, and compelled fundamental re- 
adjustments in strategy. While it is 
apparent that race plays an important 
part in securing work and retaining 
it, and that no essential change in 
racial sentiment is always involved in 
the new labor policy, the realignment 
reduces the occasions for conflict. It is 
becoming painfully apparent to work- 
ers in general that their chances of 
becoming anything but workers are 
increasingly limited. They are becom- 
ing more seriously class conscious. The 
old line craft union was not class con- 
scious in the sense of developing a 
working class ideology. The industrial 
unions in their very organization re- 
flect a class philosophy. Negro work- 
ers are now recognizing in the C.I.0O. 





the most strategic weapon for their 
advance as a class, and are being free- 
ly accepted into these organizations. 
It holds out for them a prospect of 
the abolition of economic segregation. 
They know that they will perhaps 
never rise to the level of wealth of 
which they once dreamed, that they 
will continue to have larger propor- 
tions of their able-bodied workers un- 
employed, or on relief, but the new 
trend is sufficiently pronounced to be 
recognized as important to Negro- 
white race relations. In these new or- 
ganizations Negroes are office holders 
as well as members; and their num- 
bers are increasing. Even the Negro 
middle class sees this new tendency as 
the salvation of the Negro worker. 
It is estimated that there are at 
present over 100,000 Negro members 
of the C.I.0. In New York City a re- 
cent study revealed that in 1935, of 
242,794 members, 39,574, or 9.3 per 
cent, were Negroes. This contrasts 
strikingly with 1928 when only 3.8 
per cent of the organized workers in 
the city were Negroes. This new align- 
ment with labor has been a phase of a 
large economic reorientation which has 
carried some of the younger and dis- 
illusioned Negro intellectuals and 
workers over to the Communist philos- 
ophy. The Communists not only ac- 
knowledge no race differences but at- 
tribute race problems and many other 
evils to the philosophy and operation 
of the capitalistic system. They have 
made an effective issue of the social as 
well as economic disabilities of Ne- 
groes. Perhaps the broadest racial 
benefits from this quarter have been 
the modifications in the racial mores 
stimulated by the fear that Commu- 
nism would influence larger numbers of 
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Negro adherents, with its philosophy 
and practice of equality. 

The racial organizations of the 
North if they are not social-work 
or character-building agencies, are, 
without exception, interracial organ- 
izations and, in racial situations func- 
tion as pressure groups. It is also sig- 
nificant that the efforts of these 
organizations are very largely confined 
to protecting such rights as exist from 
the intrusions of anti-racial policy. 

In publicly controlled facilities Ne- 
groes may participate freely, although 
this participation is self-limiting as a 
result of the high concentration of the 
Negro population in a few areas. Pri- 
vate establishments make their own 
racial policies, in spite of the Civil 
Rights legislation. There are few hotels 
in the North that accept Negro patron- 
age, and there is, apparently, not a 
strong enough spirit of popular op- 
position to this policy to influence a 
change. Outside the areas of Negro 
residence racial policy in theaters, res- 
taurants, and cafes is determined by 
the individual establishment. More 
often than not there is a racial policy 
ranging from mild discouragement to 
segregation and exclusion. 

Residence areas outside the black 
belt are points of frequent racial con- 
flict. Issues are made explicit and be- 
cause racial restriction as such, is 
unenforceable in law, it is made en- 
forceable by public opinion, by the 
business policy of real estate concerns, 
and by restrictive compacts, There is 
objection to Negro residence in practi- 
cally all areas which are inhabited by 
white owners, and this objection is 
intensified in the areas of expensive 
homes. This objection is both racial 
and economic, because it is believed 


that the presence of Negroes depre- 
ciates property values. Since property 
values are in large part psychological, 
so long as it is commonly believed that 
Negro residence reduces value, it will 
reduce value. 

In personal relations the most un- 
restricted relations existing are among 
the intelligentsia, social liberals, and 
artists and writers, on the one hand, 
and the fun-loving leisure classes and 
demi-monde on the other. There is lit- 
tle intermarriage even in states with- 
out laws against it. It appears, how- 
ever, that both intermarriage and 
miscegenation have been increasing 
slightly in spite of the fact that racial 
policy against this practice is fre- 
quently confused with administrative 
policy, with the view to discourag- 
ing it. 

Race RELATIONS IN THE BorvER 

STATES 


The border states present a some- 
what different picture from the North 
and South in the patterns of race rela- 
tions. Opposing traditions meet in this 
area and chance has determined very 
largely the configuration of customs. 
Segregation is explicit and complete 
where it exists at all, but such segre- 
gation does not include as many facets 
of life as in the South, nor is it as 
consistent. A result of this is that more 
areas of relations are undefined and at 
the same time overshadowed with the 
possibility of racial conflict. Such a 
situation fosters race consciousness 
and general avoidance. In these areas 
segregation is enforced by public senti- 
ment, but the Negroes have greater se- 
curity in demanding compensation for 
it in the development of corresponding 
facilities. 
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PROSPECT 

Speculation regarding the future of 
race relations has been requested as a 
part of this article. These specula- 
tions may be ventured: In the South 
the continued migration of the Negro 
to the city and increasing education 
will tend to break down further the 
cultural isolation that adds conspicu- 
ousness of his racial status, and it will 
increase both his sophistication and 
his wants. Identification of Negro sta- 
tus with the generally backward status 
of the South will make possible further 
improvement of both. The general 
trend of race relations in the South 
seems to be in the direction of making 
possible and accepting an improved 
status for Negroes, and the emancipa- 
tion of whites from the tensions in- 
duced by their traditional racial 
policy. 

Separate institutions will probably 
continue for some time in the South, 
but the democratic logic of unsegre- 
gated institutions and the insistence of 
increasing numbers of qualified Ne- 
groes for admission to the graduate 
and professional schools of the states 
will have the effect of bringing the 
Negro institutions up to standard. 
When this happens there will be less 
Negro demand for unsegregated insti- 
tutions and less white objection to the 
principle. 

With increasing social stratification 
in the Negro group and self-conscious- 
ness of labor generally, there will be 
closer class relationships between 
white and Negro professional and 
white and Negro workers. This is to 
say, the white and Negro workers will 
be closer in their interests than the 
Negro professional and the Negro 


worker. Race relations and Negro de- 
velopment will perhaps proceed more 
rapidly in the South than in the North, 
because there is greater distance to 
overcome, and because the race factor 
is more a part of the general social 
problematics of the region. 

In the North there will be an in- 
creasing tendency toward a self- 
conscious racial minority that will 
seek to achieve its ends by strategic 
coalition with other minorities. While 
the Southern Negroes will aim to im- 
prove their own institutions the North- 
ern Negroes will seek to get minority 
representation in a wider range of 
community activities. Such minority 
representation will increase the in- 
stances of individual Negro participa- 
tion and acceptance where no issues of 
race are present. 

It is significant that no all-Negro 
racial movement exists in America, 
and there is no present indication that 
such will develop in the near future. 
The whole logic of present trends is 
toward the employment of the strategy 
of consolidating minority interests to 
enforce wider participation in the life 
of the community. There will be fewer 
and fewer objectives of the Negroes 
which are more racial than social and 
economic. 

The acuteness of the industrial and 
the relief situations in the cities of the 
North will find white and Negro un- 
employed making their demands 
together. There is, however, one dis- 
turbing possibility. It is that the 
anti-Semitism generated in Europe, in 
response to a hopelessly depressed 
economic situation, will find in the 
urban Negro an emotional scapegoat. 
In this event anything can happen. 








Cuapter VII 


THE NEGRO AS A BIOLOGICAL ELEMENT IN THE 
AMERICAN POPULATION 


W. Montacve Coss 


PROFILE 


The essential facts about the Negro 
as a biological element in the Ameri- 
can population are common knowl- 
edge. He is a hybrid, presenting 
varying degrees of admixture of 
African, Indian and European blood. 
He is today an intrabreeding group, 
being prevented by circumstance and 
law from large scale intermixture with 
the white majority. He is fecund, hav- 
ing maintained under adverse condi- 
tions a consistently high birth rate 
which has raised his numbers to ap- 
proximately thirteen millions, despite 
a high mortality rate. He is physically 
strong, showing great endurance at 
strenuous labor under severe climatic 
and nutritional hardships, and produc- 
ing a disproportionately large number 
of champions in representative fields 
of athletics. He is mentally able, hav- 
ing produced individuals of excep- 
tional attainments in nearly every line 
of intellectual endeavor and integrated 
himself into all phases of modern life 
in which opportunity has opened. He 
is possessed of special aptitudes, as ex- 
emplified by an acute perception of 
pitch and rhythm, which in associa- 
tion with other factors, has resulted 
in the spirituals and jazz. He has-ex- 
hibited marked adaptability to chang- 
ing conditions, a fact of considerable 
importance in his survival on this con- 
tinent. In the absence of external re- 
strictions, he freely blends his society 
and his blood with those of peoples 
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with whom he may be in contact. His 
future would appear to rest upon other 
factors than his biological quality. 


COoNTRIBUTORY STOCKS 


African..—The American Negro is 
composed of the admixed descendants 
of upward of seven and a half million 
Africans who were involuntarily trans- 
planted to the New World during the 
three hundred sixty-eight years be- 
tween 1502 and 1860. 

In this total nearly all parts of 
Africa were undoubtedly represented, 
but the most careful restudy indicates 
that the majority of these natives were 
taken from the region of West Africa 
about the Gulf of Guinea, principally 
the Upper Guinea Coast. 

These people were drawn from many 
tribes and showed among themselves 
considerable variability in physical 
traits and character. The predominant 
type is said to have been the so-called 
“true Negro.” This is a West Coast 
inhabitant described as being of short 
and sturdy build, and presenting in 
extreme degree, the features generally 
associated with the term Negro, 
namely, deep pigmentation, frizzled 
hair, everted lips, broad nose, widely 
separate eyes, protruding lower face, 
and prominent cheek bones. 

The methods used in conscripting 
the Africans were such that they rep- 
resented a cross-section of the popu- 





1M. J. Herskovits, “Social History of the Ne 


gro,” from A Handbook of Social Psychology. 


Worcester: Clark Univ. Press, 1935. pp. 207-267. 
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lations of the areas from which they 
came, with some weighting in favor 
of the better and stronger elements. 

Although large numbers of particu- 
lar peoples were often seized at one 
time in raids, every step in their subse- 
quent fate served to scatter and mix 
groups. There was some separation and 
mixture in the “factories” or stockades 
on the West African coast where cap- 
tives were held until full cargoes had 
accumulated and ships arrived. The 
trips overseas led to the West Indies, 
North America, or the Guianas in 
South America, thus affecting a wide 
distribution of the Negroes. In addi- 
tion, there was considerable traffic be- 
tween the islands and North America 
and the Guianas, adding greatly to 
the mixture of the native groups. In 
the United States, the further mixture 
and scattering of groups and families 
incident to the distribution and ex- 
change of Negroes have long been tra- 
ditional knowledge. 

Thus, on the one hand, the Afri- 
cans as eventually associated with 
each other in the United States, repre- 
sented heterogeneous mixtures of the 
peoples from which they had come, 
and on the other, the Negroes taken 
to the West Indies, the United States 
and the Guianas were of the same 
stocks. This fact is significant, because 
in recent years there have been note- 
worthy voluntary migrations to the 
United States, of Negroes from the 
West Indies and South America. 

The African contribution to the an- 
cestry of the American Negro may be 
summarized as a cross-sectional repre- 
sentation of West Coast populations 
with some weighting in favor of the 
better and stronger elements. 

Indian—The extensive admixture 


of Indian blood? in the American Negro 
is most strikingly shown by Hersko- 
vits”® recent finding that nearly one 
third of the subjects in the large and 
representative series examined by him, 
acknowledged Indian blood in their 
ancestry. 

Significant intermixture between 
Negroes and Indians has occurred from 
early colonial to very recent times. In 
general this interbreeding was with the 
tribes native to areas in which the 
Negroes came to be located. In the 
North and Upper South amalgamation 
resulted first from contacts of Negroes 
and Indians in servitude and of Ne- 
groes escaped to the Indians; later and 
most important, from intermarriage 
between free Negroes and reservation 
Indians. 

In the deep South there was con- 
siderable intermixture with the Semi- 
nole and Creek Indians, and somewhat 
less with the Cherokees, Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, who were generally hos- 
tile to Negro admixture. Since the re- 
moval of the above “Five Civilized 
Tribes” to the Western reservations, 
various factors have acted to diminish 
the intermixture with Negroes, so that 
today, relatively little new crossing 
occurs. Shortly after the Civil War 
many Negro Union soldiers settled in 
Kansas and interbred with the Indians 
there. 

In most other parts of the United 
States occasional unions between Ne- 
groes and Indians are known to have 
occurred. At the present time no sig- 
nificant degree of admixture of Negro 
and Indian stocks is in progress. 





2K. W. Porter. Relations between Negroes and 
Indians within the Present Limits of the United 
States. Journal Negro History, 17:1-81, 1932. 

*M. J. Herskovits, The Anthropometry of the 
American Negro, (New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1930, 
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Among the Indians with whom they 
intermixed, the Negroes frequently as- 
sumed positions of leadership and 
dominance and married into the fam- 
ilies of chiefs. 

European.—The lightened skin color 
of the American Negro is the most 
eloquent testimony of the large 
amount of white blood he possesses. 
This white component has been a con- 
tinuous acquisition over the entire 
period of Negro residence in America. 
It represents all the European ele- 
ments with whom the Negro has had 
contact, namely, British, French, 
Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese and Dan- 
ish, but chiefly British. 

Paradoxically, this most obvious 
contribution is the best known and 
least documented. The circumstances 
which fostered large scale white inter- 
mixture no longer exist and what was 
once a steady infusion has been re- 
duced to a trickle. The white blood 
received by the Negro represents a 
cross section of the older white popula- 
tion, with a decided weighting in favor 
of the better circumstanced and abler 
elements. 

Additional.—In recent years a small 
amount of Mexican, Chinese, Filipino 
and Japanese blood has been incor- 
porated by the Negro, which has not 
yet become distributed in a very large 
number of individuals. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


In the United States today, law and 
custom decree that any citizen who 
is known to have African blood, how- 
ever diluted, is a Negro. Consequently, 
from American Negroes, individuals 
may be selected who might serve as 
examples of nearly every physical type 
in the world, from West African to 


Nordic. It is not likely, however, that 
this range of diversity will hold in. 
definitely. Africans are no longer being 
imported, the Indian is practically off 
the scene and white intermixture js 
strongly interdicted. As a result the 
Negro has become a group which 
breeds essentially within itself. Con- 
tinued long enough, this process ex- 
clusive of other factors, would be ex- 
pected to produce a physical type 
which would be a proportionate com- 
posite of the ancestral stocks. Hersko- 
vits has supplied evidence that this is 
the case. 

The data from his series of 5,659 
individuals indicated that in respect 
to contrasting physical traits such as 
skin color, lip thickness and nasal 
breadth, the American Negro is de- 
veloping a surprisingly homogeneous 
physical type, intermediate between 
the parent African and white stocks 
and exhibiting in some traits less 
variability than the parent groups 
themselves. The prevalence of the 
“Brown American” is a recognized fact 
among the laity in song, story, and 
common parlance. 

A natural question in the consider- 
ation of the Negro of the future is 
what his appearance will be. Should 
the present custom of breeding within 
the group continue over several addi- 
tional generations, the expectation 
would be that the homogeneity of the 
group as a physical type would be in- 
creased. Both Negroid and Caucasoid 
extreme types would become more 
rare and the reality of a ‘new race’ of 
“Brown Americans” more apparent. 

Selective factors operative within 
the Negro group itself must also be 
considered. Small numbers of sufi- 
ciently Caucasoid Negroes regularly 
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pass over into the whites and are thus 
lost to the Negro as breeders. Thus 
certain potential lighteners of the 
average pigmentation are removed. 
On the other hand, it is probable that 
some dark females fail to obtain mates 
because of the widespread tendency of 
Negro men to marry women lighter 
than themselves. Both these factors 
would suggest a medium brown com- 
plexion as a future stabilizing point. 

The problem is by no means so 
simple, however, for although the 
number of Negroes who do not have 
some white admixture is relatively 
small, Herskovits estimating it at 
about twenty per cent, the white 
blood is not evenly distributed 
throughout the whole Negro popula- 
tion. Much of it is concentrated in 
what is sometimes called a mulatto 
class. Indirect evidence has been ad- 
duced to show that the mulatto birth 
rate is lower than that of the Negro 
as a whole. This would mean that ir- 
respective of color selection within the 
group, the American Negro type would 
in time stabilize around a darker 
brown average complexion and facial 
features definitely on the Negroid side 
of intermediate. Extensive investiga- 
tions will be required to produce satis- 
factory data on this point. 


INHERITANCE OF NEGROID TRAITS 


A knowledge of the principles gov- 
erning the inheritance of Negroid 
physical traits would be of value in 
consideration of the Negro type of the 
future. Unfortunately, such knowledge 
is very meager. 

Barnes‘ found that in respect to skin 
pigmentation, variability in the color 





_ ‘I. Barnes. ‘The Inheritance of Pigmentation 
2 he American Negro,” Hwman Biology. 1:321- 


of offspring increases with increasing 
differences in the pigmentation of the 
parents. This is in accordance with 
Mendelian principles. 

When the parents are of approx- 
imately the same color, variability in 
offspring should be greatest in those 
whose parents represent the greatest 
racial mixture. Thus, Mendelian 
theory would require that variability 
be highest in offspring of parents of 
about equal parts of Negro and white 
blood, and lower in those whose par- 
ents were nearly all Negro, on the one 
hand, or nearly all white, on the other. 
This was not found, however. Variabil- 
ity in the skin color of offspring in- 
creased with an increasing amount of 
white blood in the parents. No satis- 
factory explanation is available. Sim- 
pler Mendelian theories have been ad- 
vanced but fail to cover all the facts. 
The subject is still open for investiga- 
tion. 

Herskovits’ genealogies revealed 
that physical traits varied from Ne- 
groid to Caucasoid with the amount 
of crossing which was involved. The 
possession of Indian blood did not 
seem to make any appreciable differ- 
ence. We know, however, that Indian 
characteristics are readily discernible 
in many Negroes. Day’s® unique study 
of Negro-white families in the United 
States makes it quite clear that much 
must be discovered about human 
heredity before the American Negro 
can satisfactorily predict what his 
children will look like. 


FEcuNpDITY 


The censusehows that the numbers 
of the Negro have increased from 





50. B. Day. Negro-White Families in the United 
States, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
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757,208 in 1790 to 11,891,143 in 1930. 
At the same time the Negro as a per- 
centage of the total population has 
declined from 19.3 in 1790 to 9.7 in 
1930. His numbers and hence his 
physical needs have grown sixteen fold. 
As an element in the population and 
in those powers which derive from 
numbers alone, he has shrunk to less 
than half his early proportions. In any 
contemplation of the future, these re- 
lationships are very significant be- 
cause the competition for the essentials 
of existence inevitably sharpens when 
population continues to grow amid 
fixed territorial and resource boun- 
daries. It is most important to know 
whether the population trends indi- 
cated by the figures stated are likely 
to continue. 

The disproportionate increase in the 
white population has been due mainly 
to enormous numbers of foreign-born 
immigrants and several generations of 
their descendants. Since large scale im- 
migration is now permanently cur- 
tailed by law, the future composition 
of our population will be determined 
chiefly by the rates of natural increase 
of its constituent elements. Attention 
is thus focussed upon the comparative 
birth rates of Negroes and whites, the 
number of individuals who survive to 
reproductive ages, and the rapidity 
with which generations succeed each 
other in the two groups. 

With due regard for statistical pit- 
falls, Holmes’ cites that by all accept- 
able criteria of fertility the Negro is 
now reproducing more rapidly than his 
white competitor. In 1930 the birth 
rate of Negroes in the Registration 

®C. E. Hall, Negroes in the United States. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Office, 1935. 

7S. J. Holmes, The Negro’s Struggle for Sur- 


oe - Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1 e 


Area was 21.6 per thousand population 
compared with 18.7 for the whites. The 
birth rate of Negroes per thousand 
enumerated females in the reproduc- 
tive ages, 15 to 45 years, was 82.5 and 
that of native whites 78.4. The aver- 
age number of children ever born to 
mothers who had borne a child in 
the year 1930 was 3.6 for Negroes and 
3.1 for total whites. 

The high birth rate of the Negro in 
the past has maintained for him a 
favorable balance over deaths, in spite 
of a high mortality rate. This mortal- 
ity has been chiefly from preventable 
causes such as tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, venereal disease, and external 
causes, The victims of these agents 
are generally in the reproductive 
period or younger, and the race has 
thus been deprived of potential pro- 
ducers of progeny. 

At the present time the public health 
program of the Federal Government 
is concentrated upon venereal disease, 
tuberculosis, and maternal and child 
care. Because of the tremendous toll 
which these diseases and the misfor- 
tunes of gestation and infancy take 
among Negroes, the success of the 
Government’s program should result 
in further increase in the number of 
Negro live births. 


Natural Fertility and Birth Control 
More significant than the birth rate 
are its causes. These may be natural, 
a function of the age composition of 
a population, or environmental. Our 
knowledge of reproductive phenomena 
in the primates shows that the same 
physiological mechanisms obtain in 
the rhesus monkey, the chimpanzee, 
and man.® 


80, G. Hartman, Time of Ovulation in Women. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1936. 
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In each of these species the female 
normally releases one ovum or egg 
from an ovary each month in the 
middle of the intermenstrual period. 
This ovum can be fertilized for prob- 
ably less than an hour after its release. 
If during this time it encounters a 
mature spermatozoan, conception re- 
sults. If not, the egg degenerates. Thus 
among the higher primates, the female 
is normally fertile for somewhat less 
than one hour each month. Since this 
pattern characterizes the higher mem- 
bers of the order as a whole, no signif- 
icant differences in natural fertility 
within one species, such as man, would 
be anticipated, barring functional ab- 
normalities such as failure to ovulate. 

Pearl® actually found, in his study 
of the complete reproductive histories 
of 25,316 white and 5,633 Negro overt- 
ly fertile women, that the netural in- 
nate fertility of white and Negro 
women is identical. Contraception, 
however, is much more extensively and 
successfully practiced among the 
whites. In Pearl’s series, the pregnancy 
rate in Negro women who practiced 
contraception was as high as in those 
who did not. Obviously in these sub- 
jects the techniques were inefficiently 
applied. 

The association of low birth rate 
and good circumstances as contrasted 
with high birth rate and low economic 
status has been long established. Birth 
control in the well circumstanced is 
principally responsible for the dis- 
parity. Negroes in relative economic 
security are known to practice contra- 
ception for the same reason and with 
the same success as comparable 





*R. Pearl, “Fertility and Contraception in Ur- 
Whites and Ne ” 8 - ; 
My (22) 1936, groes cience, 83:503-506, 


whites. Improvement in the general 
economic status of the Negro would 
most certainly be followed by an in- 
crease in voluntary restraint of his 
birth rate. 


Population Age and Distribution 


The potential birth rate of a popu- 
lation rises as the proportion of its 
females in the reproductive ages in- 
creases. The percentage of Negro 
women in this age period (15 to 45 
years) has steadily grown for the past 
five decades, from 45.1 per cent in 
1890 tc 52.0 per cent in 1930. The age 
composition of the female population 
has thus become increasingly favor- 
able for a high birth rate. 

Another factor affecting the relative 
speed of growth of the Negro and 
white groups is the fact that Negro 
generations succeed one another more 
rapidly than those of whites, because 
of a greater concentration of births 
in the earlier reproductive years. 
Holmes’® and Parker estimated the 
average length of a Negro generation 
to be about one year less than that of 
a white (27.5 as against 28.5 years). 
Without restraining factors, such as 
high mortality, the Negro would be ex- 
pected to gain a full generation of off- 
spring on the whites in twenty-eight 
years. This is an additional reason 
that reduction of his mortality would 
tend to accelerate the multiplication 
of the Negro. 

A final consideration on this phase 
is that the rural South seems likely to 
retain the great bulk of the Negro 
population. As this is his best breeding 
ground and least lethal environment, it 
offers the best situation for the con- 
tinuance of the reproductive qualities 





10 Op, cit. 
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which have enabled him to attain his 
present numbers. 


PuysicaL CONSTITUTION 


The Negro is strong and hardy. His 
superior physical strength was one of 
the prime reasons for his original im- 
portation to this hemisphere. He was 
much more durable than the Indians 
whom he replaced in servitude. Regard 
for this physical capacity at labor al- 
ways prevailed over the objection that 
he possessed a spirit which on many 
occasions made him rebel and massacre 
his oppressors; and when cornered 
commit mass suicide. 

The ability to work hard and long is 
today so firmly fixed in the white 
man’s mind as an attribute of the 
Negro, that when himself required to 
make strenuous exertion he commonly 
remarks that he has had to work like 
a Negro. 

Not only the conditions surrounding 
his arrival but those under which the 
Negro has lived in America must have 
had a selective effect in improving his 
stock. Pre-Emancipation exploitation 
must be credited with a mass elimina- 
tion not alone of the weak and unfit, 
but also of those who were lacking in 
that individual shrewdness which is a 
vital essential in self preservation. 

The post-bellum era was itself a 
test of survival capacity, with millions 
of Negroes suddenly thrown without 
preparation into a hostile society 
which was not organized for their 
absorption or maintenance. Many were 
eliminated by disease and adversity in 
this period as its mortality records 
show. 

No other group of Americans in 
such large numbers has had to pass 
such rigorous tests of survival fitness 


as has the Negro. From this standpoint 
he is the most highly selected stock in 
America. The Pilgrim Fathers and the 
Western Pioneers were tough, and may 
their glory grow, but the Negro has 
had to be tougher, though unsung. It 
remains to be determined whether the 
unemployment and attendant environ- 
mental conditions of recent years will 
have a deteriorating effect. Such in- 
fluences will naturally be shared by 
both races but perforce proportion- 
ately more by the Negro. 

Although many scientific studies, a 
review of which has appeared in this 
JOURNAL,’? have been made of the 
physical constitution of the Negro, the 
reasons for his hardihood remain un- 
known, rather they appear the more 
mysterious because such studies have 
generally revealed points of apparent 
defect rather than of perfection. 

His vital viscera (heart, lungs, liver, 
kidneys, spleen, etc.) have been found 
to be anatomically and physiologically 
like those of other varieties of man, 
with the exception of a somewhat 
smaller spleen. The vital or lung ca- 
pacity of the Negro has been fre- 
quently reported to be less than that 
of the white, and his feet have been 
stated to be typically low-arched or 
flat, characteristics difficultly recon- 
cilable with his known endurance and 
fleetness. 

No reports have presented a brief 
for superiority in Negro anatomy or 
physiology, nor is this required. Cer- 
tainly those non-racial factors which 
make for general constitutional health 
and vigor must be possessed in abun- 
dance by the Negro, or his athletes, 
coming as they do from varied local- 





11W. M. Cobb, “The Physical Constitution of 
the American Negro,” Journal of Negro Education 
3:340-88, Jl 1934. 
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ities and backgrounds, could not mani- 
fest the high excellence they have 
regularly shown. 

The complete record of the Negro 
in sports cannot be approached here. 
It will suffice to state that at this writ- 
ing, Negroes, always prominent in box- 
ing hold the championships in the 
upper five weight classes in profes- 
sional boxing and a Negro basketball 
team holds and has repeatedly held the 
world’s professional championship. His 
“All American” gridiron stars are well 
known. In track and field, the record 
almanac for the gamut of events and 
the Olympic annals attest his excel- 
lence. 

In a previous report}? we have 
shown that this athletic prowess is not 
limited to any particular events nor 
can it be ascribed to any anatomical 
peculiarities yet discovered. A larger 
cross-sectional area of nerves, imply- 
ing better conduction of nerve im- 
pulses, is the sole suggestive finding 
in this direction. Yet the tapping re- 
flexes of Jesse Owens with hand and 
forearm movements were no speedier 
than those of the average person. 

In the search for the causes of su- 
perior function in the human machin- 
ery, the evidence of morphology must 
be supplemented by that of biochem- 
istry, as Todd has shown in the miner- 
alization of bone, and Dill in the oxy- 
gen combining power of the blood and 
lactic acid formation in muscle. 


MENTAL ABILITY 


In the same sense that the perform- 
ances of Negro athletes, though not ex- 
plained, cannot be denied, the evidence 
of mental capability in the Negro 


© W. M. Cobb, “Race and Runners,” Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, 7:1-8, Ja 1936. 


thrusts through sheaves of proof to 
the contrary. 

Anatomical studies of the brain have 
yielded conflicting and inconclusive re- 
sults. Psychological measures of intel- 
ligence have similarly failed to depict 
satisfactorily the limits of innate 
intellectual capacities of human 
beings. 

It seems true that according to the 
criteria used, the average level of in- 
telligence of Negroes in the United 
States is lower than that of the whites. 
But from the nature of the tests and 
the differences in status of the two 
groups, this would be expected. Since 
the overlap of the tests is twenty-five 
per cent, millions of Negroes have in- 
telligence ratings above the average 
white.'® On the other hand, individual 
Negroes have demonstrated by their 
accomplishments, ability of the high- 
est caliber in nearly every intellectual 
field, to cite DuBois in letters, Just in 
science, Marian Anderson in music 
and Robeson for general versatility. 
According to the same standards by 
which other men are measured, they 
have produced due share of qualified 
professionals in all lines they have 
been able to enter. Competitive aca- 
demic honor societies, such as Phi Beta 
Kappa, list a definitely representative 
proportion of Negroes. As a matter 
of fact, the carefully planned restric- 
tions to prevent the entry of Negroes 
into certain professions, businesses and 
skilled trades is itself a recognition of 
their potential competence if admitted. 

One is often presented with the 
thesis that the Negro has not yet been 
exposed to general hardships or Euro- 





13. Pintner, “Intelligence Differences between 
American Negroes and ites,’ Journal of Negro 
Education, 3:5138-518, Jl 1934. 
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pean civilization long enough for com- 
plete competence in management of 
the complexities of modern life. There 
are two satirical answers to this ap- 
proach. 

The first is that the white man 
would appear to assume that all other 
peoples must be slow learners as he 
was. Our fossils show that late paleo- 
lithic man in Europe was as highly 
evolved in body and brain as are the 
most advanced peoples of today.’* The 
inference is that it has taken the white 
man the approximately 35,000 years 
since late stone age times’® to get as 
far as the present, but this distance 
has not been great enough to tax the 
capacities of the body and brain he 
had when his sole tools were stone im- 
plements and his dwellings were caves. 
The things one civilization has learned 
by tedious trial and error may be 
quickly absorbed by another through 
contact. We all stand on the shoulders 
of our ancestors. 

The notoriously slow progress of 
thinking, science, art and commerce 
in pre-Renaissance Europe is prima 
facie evidence that the Caucasian in- 
tellect of itself does not function at 
particularly high levels or with devas- 
tating speed. The white man owes his 
dominance not to better brains than 
other men but to certain methods. 
Bereft of his control of the best mili- 
tary equipment and of the money 
system, the white man’s vaunted bio- 
logical superiority would become as 
one with Nineveh and Tyre. 

The second answer is that the de- 
fects of modern European civilization 
are so obvious, particularly in respect 

4A, Keith. The Antiquity of Man, 2nd Ed. 
Payton: J. B. Lippincott, 1929. p. 839. 


Hrdlicka, The Skeletal Remains of Early 


Man. Smithsonian Misc. Coll. V. 88, 1980. p. 14. 


to its dependence on exploitation and 
periodic slaughter and its failure to 
adjust population size and caliber to 
resources, that while its material 
achievements excite amazement, its 
social organization hardly evokes ex- 
cessive admiration. 


SpeciAL APTITUDES 


Psychologists have amply demon- 
strated that the measurement of spe- 
cial abilities is very difficult because 
of the necessity of discerning between 
innate intellectual capacity and color- 
ing elements such as motivation, cul- 
ture and emotional patterns. From this 
standpoint, it must be conceded that 
no brief can be made for unequivo- 
cally established special abilities in the 
Negro. 

But taking him as we find him, na- 
ture and nurture fused, he does mani- 
fest certain aptitudes in musical and 
other directions. Many investigators 
have found him to respond better than 
whites to tests for pitch and rhythm 
discrimination and other musical qual- 
ities. He has certainly created the 
only folk music native to our country 
and this in our own day is being de- 
veloped into the more advanced mu- 
sical forms, as in the works of Still and 
Dawson, such as the classic composers 
did long ago for the folk music of 
Europe. 

Woodson" has shown that centuries 
of acculturation in Africa predisposed 
the Negro to law and order, and that 
he had long ago evolved principles in 
collective living such as common own- 
ership of land and trial by jury which 
operated as, if not more, successfully 


%R, P. Daniel, “Negro-White Differences in 
Non-Intellectual Traits, and in Special Abilities,” 
33 411- 28. Jl 1934, Journal of Negro Education. 

10, G. G. Woodson. The African Background Out- 
lined. Washington: Assoc, Publishers, 1936. 
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than among contemporary whites. The 
recent researches of Herskovits have 
greatly illuminated the stubbornness 
with which the African heritage sur- 
vives in the culture of the American 
Negro. It is necessary to recognize the 
Negro as a population element condi- 
tioned by a long background in cus- 
toms and habits which make for social 
stability. 
ADAPTABILITY 


In contrast to the Indian, the Ameri- 
can Negro has exhibited a great capac- 
ity for adaptation to environmental 
change. Adaptability has been said to 
be the prime requisite for organic sur- 
vival. The Negro’s survival in his pres- 
ent numbers speaks for itself. 

His potency for mass adaptability 
has been severely tested on three 
major occasions: first, on the trans- 
plantation to America, with its brutal 
hardships and heterogeneous shuffling 
of individuals; second, after the Civil 
War, in the turmoil, confusion and 
privation of the Reconstruction; and 
third, in the northward industrial mi- 
grations of the Great War and there- 
after, when hundreds of thousands of 
Negroes changed from rural life in a 
benign climate to which they were ac- 
customed, to rigorous conditions of 
urban life in a more severe climate 
which were strange to them. Through 
each of these periods the Negro suf- 
fered especial mortality but recouped 
his losses. 

For a time it was thought that ur- 
ban life would decimate the Negro, 
but it is clear now that where he can 
get an economic foothold and the 
vital essentials he survives as well as 
any. 

In the kaleidoscopic changes of 


modern technological advance we find 
that Negroes become expert in new 
specialties as easily as their white 
brothers and frequently produce ex- 
perts in fields from which they are 
professionally barred, such as avia- 
tion. 


THE FUTURE 


The interpretation of present trends 
is all that is attempted here, with no 
imputation of prophecy. The first con- 
sideration is that life in the United 
States may be expected to become 
more highly competitive, due to the 
continued growth of the population in 
fixed territorial limits. Though the 
population increase is slowing pace, its 
uninterrupted progress for a long time 
may be anticipated. 

Although the Negro has steadily de- 
clined since 1790 as a percentage of 
the total population, there are indica- 
tions that he may begin to increase at 
a faster rate than the whites. His re- 
productive position is very favorable. 
He has a high birth rate, a sex ratio 
with a large percentage of females 
in the nubile age range, and a more 
rapid succession of generations than 
the whites. The public health program 
of the Federal Government should re- 
duce his mortality from the principal 
diseases which deprive him of citizens 
in the reproductive ages. There appear 
imminent no changes in his economic 
status or population concentration of 
a magnitude sufficient to lower his 
birth rate significantly. 

Since large scale immigration is 
permanently prohibited, the American 
population of the future will be de- 
rived from the natural increase of the 
heterogeneous groups which now com- 
pose it. These groups today appear 
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headed for differentiation into two 
more or less homogeneous groups, the 
one white and the majority, and the 
other Negro and the minority. 

There are no real bars to the even- 
tual amalgamation of the various white 
elements scattered over the land. As 
Shapiro’® has pointed out, increased 
ease of internal migrations, economic 
improvement, and innumerable other 
social agencies, will continue to shuffle 
the white population and promote its 
miscegenation and consequent even- 
tual homogeneity. 

The Negro likewise appears directed 
toward greater homogeneity because he 
has become an intrabreeding group 
without significant new influxes of the 
African, Indian and white blood which 
have entered into his composition. It 
would further appear that the average 
American Negro of the future will be 
darker and more Negroid in appear- 
ance than many Brown Americans of 
today. This would derive from the 
facts that the rural] Negro outnumbers 
the urban, has a smaller admixture of 
white blood and is more prolific. In 
time this biological reality would be 
expected to more than balance the 
lightening effect of the prevalent com- 
mon preference of Negro males for 
mates lighter than themselves. 

The implications of these present 
trends are obvious and ominous. With 
the white majority a more homogene- 
ous group than it is today, the position 
of the unabsorbed Negro as the mi- 
nority would be intensified. Ultimate- 
ly, only two solutions could result from 
this situation, amalgamation or elim- 
ination of one of the competing groups. 
One tenth cannot conquer nine-tenths 
: BH. L. Shapiro, “Some Reflections of an An- 


thropologist on the Future of Our Population,” 
Proc. Am, Philos. Soc., 80:587-600, 1939. 


when nine-tenths has the arms and 
commissary. 

Amalgamation would undoubtedly 
occur were it not for the majority prej- 
udice which is often implemented by 
law. This prejudice is not instinctive, 
It must be taught and carefully 
taught, as the behavior of the very 
young demonstrates. It is not physical, 
as omnipresent mixed bloods eloquent- 
ly testify. It is not genetically rational, 
as no dysgenic effects have been 
proven from Negro-white hybridiza- 
tion and many Negroes are human 
beings of better quality than many 
whites. The absorption of the healthy 
and able Negro should add consider- 
ably to the vitality of the American 
population. The most important roots 
of American race prejudice are clearly 
non-biological and their discussion is 
not in the province of this paper. The 
popular stereotype of the Negro as a 
biological inferior has neither scientific 
origin nor usefulness. 

As long as it is known that the ma- 
terial resources of this country are 
more than enough to maintain the en- 
tire population if properly distributed, 
there may be expected a continuation 
of that spirit of humanitarian justice 
and altruism which vainly seeks to 
give the Negro his legal and Christian 
due through imperfectly duplicate fa- 
cilities in segregated communities. 
When the day comes, as it surely will 
unless our national wisdom is more 
able than now to organize against it, 
that there is really not enough to go 
around, the homogenized majority 
may be expected to begin to push out 
the minority as a competitor for the 
essentials of life. Events in our own 
history and that of other nations fur- 
nish an excellent working knowledge of 
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the techniques of the “pushing out” and 
their forerunners. Various students of 
population have estimated that within 
two or three hundred years all the 
arable lands of the world may be oc- 
cupied.’* In short, the earth may be 
getting crowded. In such an extrem- 
ity, even if a hypothetical majority 
had succeeded in crowding out all com- 
peting minorities, its own continued 
multiplication would set it warring 
within itself. One must turn, therefore, 
from the elimination possibility as un- 
desirable, not because it would victim- 
ize the Negro, but because it must 
prove ultimately futile. 

Those most familiar with the perti- 
nent facts do not believe that the 
eugenists’ goal of recruiting the prog- 
eny of the future by conscious selec- 
tion from the best stocks of today is 
approaching practicability. The great- 
est handicap is the inadequacy of the 
eugenists’ knowledge. Heywood Broun, 
the journalist, has aptly remarked, 

As far as the elimination of the “unfit” is 
concerned, I have never been able to see 
anything against preventing imbeciles from 
reproducing themselves. Beyond that there 
must be clash all along the line. . 
Thoroughbred horses are bred scientifically, 
and yet in 25 years no horse has come close 
to Whiskbroom’s record for a mile and a 
quarter, On the other hand, mankind, which 
still lives helter-skelter, has produced several 
runners who have broken the daylight out 
of all existing records for one mile. There 
are more things in heaven and earth than 
have been dreamt of yet in the laboratories 
of the research men.” 


There are, however, developments 
which suggest a more hopeful outlook 
for the Negro. More and more the 
importance of health as a prime popu- 


a. Taylor. Environment, Race and Migration, 
Chicago: University of Chicago, Press, 1937. 
ann Scripps-Howard Syndicated Column, Set. 28, 


lation asset and the relative unimpor- 
tance of race as an index of human 
quality are being recognized by the 
forward looking. The deteriorating ef- 
fects of the spawning of the imbecilic 
and physically degenerate elements of 
all races are being emphasized. Given 
time enough the perception that race 
is a device useful only for the classifi- 
cation of the physical characters of 
man and that it has no significance 
whatever in the assessment of biolog- 
ical quality? may spread sufficiently 
widely to result in the gradual addi- 
tion of the Negro as a colorful ingre- 
dient to the melting pot which will 
produce the future American popula- 
tion, and so justly preserve the in- 
terests of all its elements. 


PRESCRIPTION 


Against this distant and hopeful day 
when race will be a historical phase, 
others less auspicious must be antici- 
pated. In any event, it would seem 
that the following precepts might 
prove of value to the Negro. 

1. He should maintain his high birth 
rate, observing the conditions of life 
necessary to this end. This alone has 
made him able to increase in spite of 
decimating mortality and hardships. 
If the tide should turn against him 
later, strength will be better than 
weakness in numbers. 

2. He should make a fetish of 
health. Progressive eradication of 
tuberculosis, veneral disease, pneu- 
monia, and maternal and infant mor- 
tality, will give him sounder and more 
abundant parental stock and offspring. 

3. He should cultivate excellence in 
sports. This spreads healthful habits. 





77H. L. Shapiro, “Quality in Human Popula- 
tions,” Scientific Monthly, 45:109-118, Ag 1937. 
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It conserves interest and should un- 
cover new material in a line of activ- 
ity in which he has already been very 
beneficially successful. 

4. He should assiduously pursue 
education and should train the largest 
possible number of his best minds to 
fill a cross-sectional spread of occu- 
pations in modern life, subsidizing 
those who cannot find immediate open- 
ings. Generalized mental excellence 
must be maintained, both from the 
biological standpoint and because none 
of us, I am sure, can tell just when 


Gabriel will blow his horn. 

5. As a form of organic life he 
should aim to effect his integration 
into all phases of the civilization of 
which he is a part. 

6. He should adhere to his just in- 
sistence on his full Constitutional 
rights under this Government, never 
temporizing in principle, if forced to 
do so in fact, with the doctrine of 
equality through segregation or any 
other policy which would interfere 
with his ultimate assimilation into the 
American conglomerate. 











CHAPTER 


VIII 


RACE PREJUDICE AS A FACTOR IN THE STATUS OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO 


Wruum O. 


It is widely believed that race prej- 
udice has been historically and is at 
the present time the basic factor in 
the status of the American Negro. 
Race prejudice is assumed to be the 
effective factor in the Negro’s subor- 
dination. It is the purpose of this paper 
to define the character of the relation- 
ship between prejudice toward the 
Negro and the position he occupies 
in the American social structure. The 
problem is to analyze the interaction, 
if any, between status and prejudice. 

The simplest approach to this ques- 
tion is first to indicate in outline what 
the status of the Negro is, and second 
to analyze specifically the réle of prej- 
udice in the determination of the Ne- 
gro’s position in the American social 
order. Since the status of the Negro is 
the theme of this volume it will be 
treated briefly in the present chapter. 
Only the essential aspects of the Ne- 
gro’s status will be cited. The greater 
part of this discussion will represent 
an attempt to diagnose race prejudice 
as a factor in the status of the Ameri- 
can Negro. 


Tue Status oF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


The status of a group, class, caste or 
race, may be measured by its relative 
advantages, rights, influence, prestige 
or power in a social order. The indices 
of status obviously vary in time and 
place. The status of a group in the 





‘For an analysis of the concept of status and 
its variable character see Max Radin’s article on 
“Status” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, 14:378-377, 
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American social order is determined 
by certain objective and subjective 
conditions. Thus, occupation, income, 
and wealth are important. Given what 
Veblen termed our pecuniary values, 
a relatively high average of income 
and wealth is necessary for position. 
Moreover, political power and degree 
of participation in the political process 
reflect status rating. No group lacking 
access to the machinery of the state 
or debarred from the use of the vote or 
other political instrumentalities ranks 
in American society. Again, degree of 
participation in the social process and 
the social heritage is indicative of 
status. Isolated groups, or groups de- 
barred from a full and free participa- 
tion in communal and social life, are 
by these signs rated low. Finally, the 
status of a group may be inferred from 
the “public opinion” current with ref- 
erence to that group. Attitudes, beliefs, 
myths and sentiments prevalent con- 
cerning a group are good barometers 
of its standing. 


THE STATUS OF THE NEGRO 
IN OUTLINE? 


The American Negro may be de- 


2The following more or less general books on 
the Negro supply the basic data for the analysis 
of his status: James S, Allen, The Negro Question 
in the United States, (1936); Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
“The American Negro,” (1928) ; John Dollard, 
Class and Caste in a Southern Town, (1937); The 
Chicago Commission on Race Relation, The Negro 
in Chicago, (1922); Charles S. Johnson, The Negro 
in American Civilization, (1930); Hortense Pow- 
dermaker, After Freedom, (1939); E. B. Reuter, 
The American Race Problem, (1938); Sterling 
D. Spero and Abram L. Harris, The Negro 
Worker, (1931). There are of course many studies 
of specific aspects of the Negro’s problems such as 
those by E. F, Frazier, Arthur Raper, Paul Lewin- 
son, Horace M, Bond, Harold F. Gosnell, and 
many others. 
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scribed as a_ historic, subordinate 
group, traditionally identified by race. 
Though not always a numerical minor- 
ity his status has been and now is that 
of a minority group. Obviously, the 
status of the Negro varies regionally. 
His position in the South is more 
sharply defined in terms of caste than 
is the case in the North; and the urban 
Negro’s status varies from that of the 
rural Negro. Moreover, nowhere are 
all Negroes assigned absolutely the 
same rank. The internal distinctions 
of class and social type within the 
Negro group are recognized to some 
extent by the members of the domi- 
nant race. There is a kind of differen- 
tial rating for the Negro upper classes.® 
In the main, however, in spite of the 
variegated social composition of the 
Negro group, it is rated by whites as 
a relatively homogeneous, subordinate 
racial minority. 

In terms of specific indices of status 
described, the rating of the American 
Negro is low. The occupational dis- 
tribution and the level of income and 
wealth represent the material aspect 
of this subordination. Thus, the Ne- 
groes gainfully employed are dispro- 
portionately concentrated in the semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupations. 
There is a “Negro wage scale” in the 
South, and to some extent this is true 
in other areas. On the average, the 
income of the Negro family is from 
one-third to one-half that of white 
families, according to a recent study 
by the National Resources Commit- 
tee.* For example, the median annual 


2 It is doubtful, however, if this is true to the 
extent assumed by Warner in his studies. See his 
“American Caste and Class,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, 42:234-237, 1986. 

*Consumers Incomes in the United States, 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 19388, 
pp. 28-29, The time covered was 1935-1936, 


family income for white families in the 
Southern rural areas was $1,100 com- 
pared with $480 for Negro families in 
the same areas; and in Southern cities 
of 2,500 population and over white 
families had an average annual income 
of $1,570 compared with $525 for Ne- 
gro families. Even in the North Cen- 
tral cities of 100,000 population and 
over the average annual income of 
white families was $1,720 compared 
with $1,095 for the Negro families. It 
was found that in the Southern rural 
regions about 80 per cent of the Negro 
families received less than $750 a year, 
compared with about 28 per cent of 
the white families. The samples cited 
excluded all families on relief. Had 
relief families been included in their 
proper ratios the income differential 
would have been even greater, since a 
much higher proportion of the Negro 
population is destitute and dependent.’ 
The relatively small business and pro- 
fessional classes among Negroes have a 
precarious economic footing, and com- 
pared with corresponding classes with- 
in the white group, possess little 
wealth. With relatively little eco- 
nomic power in an acquisitive, capi- 
talistic society, the Negro’s status is 
inevitably one of subordination. 

The Negro’s economic disabilities 
are matched by sharp restrictions po- 
litically. Relatively disfranchised in 
the South, with his civil and constitu- 
tional rights recognized only to 4 
limited degree, the Negro is somewhat 





5 Published public assistance and relief statis- 
tics are not broken down by race. However, certain 
studies show a much higher ratio of relief among 
Negroes than whites. For example, studies made 
in 1933 and 1934 indicated that in urban areas 
the relief rate for Negroes was three times that 
for whites. th 

* See Abram L. Harris, The Negro as Capitalist, 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1936 for a discussion of the uncertain economic 
foundation of the Negro upper classes. 
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defenseless. Government is more an 
agent of exploitation and coercion 
than an instrument of welfare. In the 
North he participates more effectively 
in the political process, but even here 
his background, his economic position 
and the restrictive prejudices associ- 
ated with the white man’s vested in- 
terests mark him as only half a man 
politically.’ 

Correlated with the economic and 
political restrictions imposed upon the 
Negro is the social and cultural isola- 
tion of this subordinate minority. The 
caste-like arrangements of the South 
which separate the races in play, 
school, religion, social services, and 
social life generally, exist as well in 
the North, though in a less formidable, 
formal, and institutionalized fashion. 
Everywhere equalized contacts are 
taboo if not in folkways, mores and 
law, then in prejudice and sentiment. 
This bi-racialism is merely the reflec- 
tion of inequality of status; and of 
necessity means inequality of oppor- 
tunity and limited use of the social re- 
sources of American society. The re- 
sult is a racial minority, incompletely 
incorporated in the common life, iso- 
lated in a racial ghetto. 

Finally, the Negro’s subordination is 
reflected in the “public opinion” about 
him. The various studies made, and 
common-sense observations as well, 
indicate conclusively that white stereo- 
types and opinions of the Negro are 
derogatory and demeaning.® These at- 





'For discussions of the Negro’s political status 
see Paul Lewinson, Race, Olass and Party, Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1932; Harold F. 
Gosnell, Negro Politicians, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. See particularly the Intro- 
duction by R. E. Park and Chap. 1. See Chap. 11 
in this volume also. 

_ .* See, for example, D. Katz and K. Braly “‘Ra- 
cial Stereotypes of One Hundred College Students,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 28: 
280-290, 1933; the numerous “social distance” 
Studies summarized by Bogardus in Immigration 


titudes and opinions represent both a 
reaction to the Negro’s status and a 
justification of his subordination. 


Race PREJUDICE AS A FACTOR IN 
Stratus 


We now turn to the major problem 
of this paper, namely, the rdle of race 
prejudice in the status and problems 
of the Negro. Did time and space per- 
mit, a more or less extended analysis 
of race prejudice would be relevant. 
Under the circumstances a brief gen- 
eral note as to the character of race 
prejudice will suffice. Its fundamental 
features will emerge, it is hoped, in the 
course of the discussion of the inter- 
relation between race prejudice and 
the status of the Negro. 


The Character of Race Prejudice 


Race prejudice may be defined sim- 
ply as a socially acquired tendency to 
react with varying degrees of aver- 
sion to. members of a group identified 
as a race.® Certain of its more sig- 
nificant features will be indicated. 





and Race attitudes, New York: D. C. Heath and 
Co. 1928; John Dollard, Olass and Oaste in a 
Southern Town, Chap. 16; Sterling Brown, The 
Negro in American Fiction, Washington, D.C. 
Associates in Negro Folk Education, 1937; W. O. 
Brown, ‘Racial Inequality: Fact or Myth,” Jour- 
nal of Negro History, Ja 1981, pp. 43-60; and 
The Negro in Chicago (1922), pp. 436-519. 

* Faris suggests that race prejudice is “a par- 
ticular class of social attitude, a particular sub- 
class of a group attitude, involving a feeling of 
negative affective tone varying through a wide 
series.’ Or again he states, “Race prejudice is 
recognized as a feeling of antipathy, or a tendency 
to withdraw or limit one’s contacts towards the 
members of a certain racial group.” The Nature 
of Human Nature, New York: McGraw Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., 1987, pp. 321; 355. 

The literature on race prejudice though vast in 
volume is poor in quality. The following may be 
considered as a list of the choicer materials: E. S. 
Bogardus, Immigration and Race Attitudes, New 
York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1928; John Dollard, 
Class and Caste in a Southern Town, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1937, Chap. 18 especially; 
E. Faris, The Nature of Human Nature, New 
York: Chaps. 28 and 82; E, L. Horowitz, ‘The 
Development of Attitudes Toward the Negro,” Ar- 
chives of Psychology, No. 194: 1935-36; Charles S. 
Johnson, The Negro in American Civilization, 
Chap. 25; Herbert A. Miller, ‘‘Race and Class 
Parallelism,” Annals, 140:1-5, N 1928; R. E. 
Park “The Basis of Race Prejudice,” Annals, 
140:11-20; Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom, 
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Race prejudice is social and histori- 
cal in origin, not instinctive and bio- 
logical. It is a social attitude, of a 
kind with prejudices of class, caste, 
or nationality, whose origin and de- 
velopment in a given social order may 
be described in terms of such objective 
facts as the racial composition of the 
population, economic conditions, and 
social circumstances.’° Once estab- 
lished in a social order race prejudice 
becomes an integral part of the social 
heritage, and is transmitted from per- 
son to person or generation to genera- 
tion as any other basic social reaction. 
The individual acquires it through 
contacts or hearsay, through informal 
or formal] indoctrination; while its de- 
velopment in the individual life re- 
flects the same “laws” or “principles” 
of learning as any other item of per- 
sonal life-organization. Both in per- 
sonal and collective life its origin or 
disappearance, its development or 
modification, reflects variable factors, 
which are neither strange nor mysteri- 
ous, but may be observed and ana- 
lyzed. 

Once defined, race prejudice becomes 
a defensive in-group reaction, the ex- 





Chaps. 3, 4, 9 and 16, E. B. Reuter, The Ameri- 
can Race Problem, Chaps. 2, 4, 6, 7 and especially 
9; Richard T. Lapiere, “Race Prejudice: France 
and England,” Social Forces, 7:102-111, 3 1928; 
Bruno Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children, New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1929; Donald Young, 
American Minority Peoples, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, Publishers, 1932, Chap. 1; Kimball 
Young, The Social Psychology of Oriental-Occi- 
dental Prejudices, New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1929; Kimball Young, Source Book in 
Social Psychology, New York: A. A. Knopf, 1927, 
482-503. Chicago Commission on Race lations, 
The Negro in Chicago, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1922, pp. 281-326. 

% Most students would agree with this thesis. 
Park, however, followed by uter and Bogardus, 
believes that while race prejudice is socially de- 
fined, it does have its bases in an elemental, 
primordial reaction to the strange, alien and dif- 
ferent which is termed racial antipathy. While 
Park has especially explicitly denied that racial 
antipathy so described is instinctive, an organic 
basis is implied. See his “Bases of Race Prejudice” 
op. cit., and Reuter, op. cit., pp. 148-149. The 
distinction between race prejudice and race antip- 
athy yy to be dubious value; and its impli- 
cations false to the facts. 


pression, and to some extent the 
source, of group consciousness and 
solidarity. So conceived, as Park has 
aptly put it, race prejudice is “an ele- 
mentary expression of conservatism.’”™ 
That is, race prejudice represents a 
defense of the group’s vested inter- 
ests—jobs, security, “blood,” “civiliza- 
tion” or status.1? Under these circum- 
stances individuals in the out-group 
are identified and classified and de- 
rogatorily defined as “chink,” “jap,” 
“greaser,” “sheeny,” or “nigger.” The 
individual outsider is a_ stranger, 
clothed in the imputed characteristics 
of a stereotyped category; and, as 
Shaler long ago suggested, the victim 
of prejudice remains a stranger and 
rarely achieves the status of neigh- 
bor.*® Contacts between members of 
the races involved are restricted, espe- 
cially those involving prestige or sta- 
tus. Normally, equalizing contacts are 
tabooed. Economic, political, and so- 
cial arrangements in time reflect this 
taboo. Social distances are institu- 
tionalized, while myths, doctrines and 
rationalizations emerge in defense and 
support of the status quo in race rela- 
tions. Any threat to the system arouses 
the defensive reactions, transforming 
race prejudice into positive racial ani- 
mosity or hatred. 

In this discussion the instrumental 

"““"The Bases of Race Prejudice,” Annals, 
140:18. N 1928, 

12 This feature of race prejudice has of course 
been observed by many students, including Fees, 
Faris, Reuter, Bogardus, Lind and Sutherland an 
Woodward. The latter writers have said that race 
prejudice is ‘‘the expression of a general defense 
reaction of one group in its efforts to keep intact 
from the economic competition and cultural influ- 
ences of another.” Introductory Sociology, New 
York: J. B. Lippincott, 1937, p. 604, More briefly, 
Lind says, “Race prejudice emerges as a defense 
mechanism whenever vested interests are seriously 
threatened.” An Island Oommumity, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938, p. 268. 

13 Nathaniel S. Shaler, The Neighbor, New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1904, For an analysis of 
the concept of stranger see: Margaret Mary Wood, 


The Stranger, New York: Columbia University 
ress, 1984. 
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character of race prejudice has been 
emphasized. It has been assumed 
primarily as a phenomenon of history, 
of social processes, of economic and 
political facts; and only incidentally 
as a reflection of the vagaries of the 
human psyche and “human nature.” 
Too much attention has been given to 
race prejudice as an irrational im- 
pulse, an ambiguous response reflecting 
misunderstanding and misconceptions; 
and too little analysis has been made 
of its functional and institutional char- 
acter. Obviously race prejudice is not 
invariably instrumental. Often it has 
no connection with immediate interest. 
Occasionally it may be described as an 
utterly irrational reaction, not rele- 
vantly connected with vital needs and 
interests. But in the main, it is dy- 
namically related to the actual and 
assumed interests of individuals and 
groups. Analyzed in terms of its rela- 
tion to jobs, economic interests, pres- 
tige, power, and status it ceases to be 
a vagarious impulse, and assumes the 
character of a basic social fact. With 
this emphasis in mind we proceed to 
our discussion of the specific relation 
of race prejudice to the status of the 
Negro. 


The Specific Relation of Race Preju- 
dice to the Status of the Negro 


Prejudice toward the Negro emerged 
in the course of his enslavement. Fun- 
damentally, however, race prejudice 
was less the “cause” of the Negro’s 
subordination than the by-product 
and result. Undoubtedly, the physical 
and cultural distinctiveness of the Ne- 
gro made his ultimate subjugation 
more palatable morally, and contrib- 
uted to the subtler aspects of race 
prejudice."* But obviously the labor 


needs of the settlers, the available 
labor supply represented by the Ne- 
gro, and the tacit acceptance of slavery 
by men of the times were more funda- 
mental to this development.’® The 
status of the Negroes in the beginning 
was essentially that of indentured ser- 
vants. In time, however, the system 
of labor indenture for whites fell into 
disuse, the Negro’s status gradually 
became that of a slave, first in fact, 
and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century generally in law. The develop- 
ment of the plantation economy in the 
Southern colonies shackled the Ne- 
gro to the institution of slavery, 
though at all times there were free 
Negroes, restricted economically and 
socially by their identification, but 
nominally independent. With the rise 
of a class dependent upon slavery for 
material needs, status, and power, the 
subordination of the Negro was com- 
plete. Defensive prejudices and be- 
liefs emerged in support of the vested 
interests of the ruling class and the sta- 
tus quo. Prejudice was directed against 
the Negro who violated caste, and 
racial doctrine substantiated the thesis 
of his inferiority and natural fitness 
as a slave and menial. All classes 
among whites shared these reactions 
and opinions, though not from the 
“This raises the basic question of the réle of 
physical and cultural differences in the develop- 
ment of race prejudice. Park, among. others, has 
emphasized the importance of ‘ ‘visibility’ in race 
prejudice, as in the following comment: ‘The 
races of high visibility, to speak in naval parlance, 
are the natural and inevitable objects of race 
rig ony ” “Behind our Masks,” Survey, 56:136, 
y 1926, Rademaker, in reference to the Japanese- 
white yg ey gives what appears to the present 
writer to be the correct emphasis in the following 
words: ‘When these racial characteristics occur 
in combination with other factors, such as eco- 
nomic and social competition, they serve as dis- 
Coguatene marks, which identify Japanese and 
whites and permit each to develop distinctive re- 
sponses to the other.”’ In Race and Culture Con- 


tacts (E. B. Reuter, Editor), New York: Me- 
Graw- Hill, a4 Pp. 190. 

5 See E. . Reuter, The American Race Prob- 
lem, for a ae detailed and slightly different 
interpretation, 
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same motivations, or with equal rea- 
son. The prejudices and opinions of 
the slave-owning class were obviously 
directly related to their economic in- 
terests. The small middle class in the 
South, composed of tradesmen, pro- 
fessional people, and small farmers, 
had less immediate stakes in the slave 
system.'® However, they were identi- 
fied with the system, in the main ac- 
cepted it, and were anxious themselves 
to possess slaves. Generally, they 
shared the traditional prejudices and 
beliefs concerning the Negroes. Their 
class resentments possibly intensified 
their animosities toward the Negro. 
The race prejudices of the white work- 
ing classes was definitely related to 
their economic interests and social sta- 
tus. The rural poor, including the poor 
whites, were to some extent the vic- 
tims of the “agrarian imperialism” of 
the planter class. Their interests were 
menaced by slavery, and being unable 
to attack the dominant class, they 
hated their slave hirelings. The race 
prejudice of the poor represents a kind 
of ambiguous social response in which 
the Negro was held responsible for 
their lot. Their prejudice was to some 
extent an oblique expression of their 
economic and social degradation.’’ 
The Negro was a convenient scape- 
goat. Through despising him they 
vicariously elevated themselves, and 
incidentally, tightened the controls of 
the ruling class. The reaction of the 


% See Guion G. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1987, Chap. 3 for a good description 
of the classes in relation to slavery. The reader is 
referred also to Dodd, The Old South; Phillips, 
Life and Labor in the Old South; and Cotterill, 
The Old South 

This was. true especially for the class known 

as “‘poor whites.”’ For discussions of the character 
and réle of this class wear slavery see, A. 
Den Hollander in W. Couch (Editor), Oulture 
in the South, Chapel Soni University of North 
Carolina Press, 1988, chap. 20; and Guion G. 
Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, chap. 3. 


poorer classes among the whites 
toward the Negro was in a sense more 
complex than the reaction of the upper 
classes. The prejudices of the latter 
were in support of their status, and 
the Negro was for them a necessary 
utility, tolerated only under condi- 
tions of subservience; while the race 
prejudice of the poor was in defense 
of a somewhat precarious status, 
though actually it was not the slave, 
per se, but the social system which 
was responsible for their insecurity. 
In the case of the skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, however, race preju- 
dice was more directly related to spe- 
cifically menaced material interests. 
This group of workers did suffer from 
the competition of slave labor, farmed 
out to employers by slave owners. The 
result was the historic antagonism to 
the Negro, which Spero and Harris 
have aptly described as the “aftermath 
of slavery.”!® 


The Réle of Race Prejudice After 
Freedom 

Under slavery race prejudice was 
controlled, at least in theory, through 
the codes, rituals and sanctions in- 
digenous to the slave régime. Its overt 
expression was undoubtedly reduced 
to a minimum, though as we have 
seen, the prejudices of the whites of 
the lower class were more manifest. If 
among the upper classes race prejudice 
was less evident, it was primarily be- 
cause for them the Negro was less a 
menace than a need. However, occa- 
sionally, and increasingly so after 


48 Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. Harris, The 
Black Worker, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931, pp. 3-35. Spero and Harris analyze 
= situation in some detail. For specific cases of 

mpotition and conflict, some of which are u 
pero and Harris, see Documentary History of 
American Industrial 7S % Bo II, Plantation 
and Frontier, (Edited b Phillips), Cleve- 
land: Arthur H. Clark 1009, pp. 360-368. 
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about 1830, even the master class lost 
some of its sang-froid in race relations. 
The periodic slave revolts, the growth 
of a free Negro population, always a 
symbolic menace to the “peculiar in- 


’ stitution,” the intensification of aboli- 


tionism, the growth of the free society 
to the North, and the brewing of the 
irrepressible conflict, placed the slave 
interests on the defensive and strength- 
ened caste prejudices and sentiments. 
However, in the main, up to the Civil 
War and the subsequent collapse of 
slavery and the social system support- 
ing it, race prejudice among the upper 
classes was covert and defensive. 
Under freedom, however, the situa- 
tion changed. Traditional racial ac- 
commodations collapsed. The social 
system was disorganized; both races 
and all classes were disoriented. Under 
such conditions prejudices naturally 
hardened into animosities and hatreds. 
For a time it looked as if the Negro 
might achieve a status commensurate 
with the implications of freedom, but 
his slave background, the essential 
weakness of his allies and the monopo- 
ly of the economic power and social 
resources by the whites, doomed him 
to subordination under a régime in 
which freedom was less real than nom- 
inal..° By 1900, in the South at least, 
the Negro’s political power was ap- 
proximately zero; economically, he 
was an exploited rural and urban pro- 
letariat; and socially he was overtly 
adapted to the restrictive ritual of a 
low caste position. His “place” had 
been defined in terms of obeisance to 
all whites, while a vast body of senti- 


* For two interesting analyses of the Recon- 
struction conflict see James 8. Allen, Reconstruc- 
—_ New York: The International Publishers, 
ee and W. E. B. Du Bois, Black Reconstruc- 
- in America, New York: Harcourt Brace and 


ment, doctrines and mythology justi- 
fied his subordination.” Racial preju- 
dices had apparently won again. 
Actually, however, the réle of race 
prejudice was secondary. The whites 
were of course prejudiced against the 
Negro as an economic and political 
equal. However, their victory was not 
the result of their prejudice but of their 
power. Race prejudice merely served 
to solidify them as an in-group in a 
struggle involving security and status, 
pride, and prestige. 


Race Prejudice and the Present Status 
of the Negro 


While race prejudice as such has 
been of secondary importance in de- 
fining the status of the Negro, it must 
be considered in any realistic account 
of his réle and position in American 
society. The present status of the Ne- 
gro is affected in at least three ways 
by the operation of the factor of 
prejudice. It tends to bulwark the 
status quo in race relations; it is a 
factor in the limitation and restric- 
tion of the Negro’s advance along any 
front; and it is a contributing element 
in positive drives and movements to 
lessen the Negroes’ opportunities, re- 
duce his advantages, and weaken his 
position. 

Race prejudice bolsters the status 
quo in race relations. In the South, 
for example, little deviation from the 
traditional is allowed. Thus the Negro 
is expected without protest to play a 
subordinate réle economically. He is 

2 For a brief note on the “natural history’’ of 
this process see E. B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, pp. 9-10. For two interesting accounts 
of the social subjection of the Negro as it existed 
around the turn of the century see Ray S. Baker, 
Following the Oolor Line, New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Co., 1908, and Maurice S. Evans, Black 


and White in the Southern States, New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1915. 
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only approved when he submits to 
exploitation by the upper-class whites, 
and does not menace the vested inter- 
ests of white workers. He is expected 
to function as a non-competitive and 
subservient caste. Any transgression of 
the ritual, codes or controls associated 
with his subordination evokes the re- 
action of prejudice; and may even 
bring in its wake violence, brutality, or 
possibly lynching. Prejudice therefore 
is profitable to the whites, or appears 
to be. Actually, so far as the white 
masses are concerned, it may be a 
solace to pride but hardly serves their 
material interests. Whether rational or 
not, however, race prejudice is a 
mechanism functioning in the defense 
of traditional arrangements. It repre- 
sents resistance to change; and in- 
volves the assumed or actual protec- 
tion of interests identified with race. 
Race prejudice is a factor in the re- 
striction of the Negro’s advance. As 
Park has said, every effort of the Ne- 
gro “to move, to rise, and to improve 
his status, rather than his condition, 
has invariably met with opposition, 
aroused prejudice and _ stimulated 
racial animosities.”** This type of re- 
action, under the conditions described, 
is almost automatic in the South. Thus 
any effort on the part of the Negro 
to improve his economic status is met 
with hostility.2? Park’s assumption, 
which was in a sense the philosophy of 
Booker Washington, that whites don’t 
resent the Negro’s improvement of his 
condition is only partially correct. The 


2 “The Bases of Race Prejudice,” Annals, 
140:12-13, 1928. 

2For discussion of this factor in prejudice 
see: Niles Carpenter, ‘“‘The Negro in Industry,” in 
Charles 8, Johnson, The Negro in American Civili- 
zation, Chap. 26; Herman Feldman, Racial Factors 
in Industry, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, 1931, Chap. 2; and Abram L. Harris, 
“The Economic Foundation of Race Prejudice,” 
Social Forces, 5:468-478, M 1927. 


Negro is cautious not to flaunt new 
houses, good cars, increased acres, or 
a bank account. Even humble accept- 
ance of inferiority does not always 
save him from the envy and possible 
wrath of his white neighbors. Any 
gesture or act, interpreted as a bid for 
power or social standing arouses whites 
to action. This limits the Negro’s ad- 
vance and often mocks his ambitions 
to get on. 

In the South the Negro’s bid for 
status is apt to be violently restricted; 
but even in the North it is opposed. 
The resistance in the South reflects 
tradition, the values of a social system, 
and the vested interests of a race. In 
the North the prejudice against the 
Negro is less consistently defined in 
the economic and social arrangements; 
and not so universally supported in 
public opinion. Nevertheless, the Ne- 
gro is opposed as an economic, politi- 
cal, or social equal; and any threat to 
the interests of elements in the white 
population arouses the defensive reac- 
tions commonly associated with race 
prejudice. The riots and race conflicts 
incident to the increased migration of 
Negroes to Northern urban areas since 
1916 reflect this fact.?? The whites of 
the South try to keep the Negro in 
“his place”; the whites of the North 
try to limit his competition and balk 
his rise.** 

Finally, race prejudice is not only 
defensive but aggressive as well. It is 
a factor in white aggression against 
the Negro. It serves to justify white 


23See The Negro in Ohicago (1922), Chaps. 
1 and 2. For a general discussion of Negro migra: 
tion to the Northern urban areas see Louise 
Kennedy, The Negro Peasant Turns Cityward, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. | 

* The Negro has been regarded with hostility 
in the labor unions, though admittedly the strike- 
breaking réle of the Negro has been a factor in 
this hostility. 
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employers who reduce the Negro’s 
wages, relief administrators who cut 
relief grants to Negro families below 
that for whites, white landlords who 
violate the elementary rights of the 
Negro tenant, or the official who is in- 
different to the health, schooling or 
social welfare of the Negro. Given 
race prejudice, the status of the Negro 
is never too low to be reduced, nor his 
rights so few that he may not lose 
what he has. Reactionary practices, 
policies and movements win easy justi- 
fication under conditions of prejudice. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Many aspects of race prejudice in 
relation to the status of the Negro 
have been ignored or given only brief 
treatment in this paper. For example, 
little has been said about the agencies 
and mechanisms through which racial 
prejudices and doctrines are inculcated 
and diffused. Too little attention has 
been given to the variations in the 
character and intensity of race preju- 
dice among individuals and by occu- 
pation, class, and region. Unfortunate- 
ly, too, there has been no discussion 
of the impact of prejudice on the mo- 
tivations and personality of the Ne- 
gro. Obviously, the character of the 
Negro’s response to race prejudice is a 
factor in his status. Finally, in this 
discussion there has been a tendency 
to ignore the subtler manifestations 
of race prejudice. Emphasis has been 
given primarily to race prejudice as 
the expression of the actual or as- 
sumed conflicts of interests, associated 
with status, security, prestige, and 
power. Race prejudice has been ana- 
lyzed in terms of social processes and 
institutions, rather than as a complex 
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of psychological imponderables in- 
evitably inhering in human nature, 
and spontaneously overt when mem- 
bers of different races meet. The func- 
tional and instrumental character of 
race prejudice, both in its defensive 
and aggressive aspects, has been em- 
phasized. This is not to deny the subtle 
and apparently irrational reactions 
along the American racial front. Preju- 
dice is not always motivated by im- 
pulses associated with material inter- 
ests or by status and ego factors. 
Occasionally, it proves to be a habitu- 
al reaction without any rationale. It 
is obvious also that the average person 
prejudiced against the Negro is naive 
as to his motivation, and would vehe- 
mently deny that his response is re- 
lated to his fears, needs, or vested 
interests. Moreover, it is clear that 
race prejudice does not always pay 
its agents, either economically or so- 
cially, unless the psychic income, de- 
rived from hatred and a sense of 
superiority, be reckoned. For many, 
prejudice against the Negro is a func- 
tion of their identification with the 
white group, and not a rationally 
induced response. Such persons are 
conditioned, however, to regard with 
aversion or view with alarm any con- 
tact with the Negro that appears 
either to menace their group or them 
as individuals. Or they may hate the 
Negro for no apparent reason at all. 
Generally, however, even the subtle- 
ties of race prejudice and its apparent- 
ly irrational aspects tend to reflect the 
gross facts of history, economics, and 
politics outlined in this paper. Possibly 
few of the manifestations of race prej- 
udice against the Negro are outside 
the frame of reference described. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


If the analysis given of the charac- 
ter of race prejudice is valid, it is not 
going to be appreciably weakened by 
preachments or by mere assaults upon 
the stupid misconceptions current 
among whites about Negroes. Such ap- 
proaches and programs attack the 
symptoms and manifestations of race 
prejudice, rather than its associated 
factors. Any realistic program will 
take into account the economic foun- 
dations of race prejudice. It will recog- 
nize its relation to bread, security, 
and prestige. Any movement resulting 
in the economic, political or social col- 
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laboration of Negroes and whites is far 
more important in the mitigation of 
prejudice than all the grand gestures 
across race lines. When Negroes and 
whites work together for the solution 
of their common problems, economic, 
political and social, race is pushed in- 
to the background, and race prejudice 
tends to atrophy for want of rootage 
and sustenan:e. While in theory this 
is the case, the practical problem is 
effectuating the kind of collaboration 
suggested. Admittedly, so far, except 
in the more progressive wing of the 
labor movement, this desired end has 
not been achieved. 











Cuapter IX 


THE HEALTH STATUS OF THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES* 


Pavuu B. Corne.y and Virctnia M. ALEXANDER 


This paper is not concerned with a 
presentation of available statistics to 
show the health status of the Negro 
at the present time. This has been 
done by a host of contributors in the 
July 1937 issue of the JoURNAL OF 
Necro Epucarion! which was entirely 
devoted to a consideration of the 
health status and health education of 
Negroes in the United States. Rather 
this discussion is concerned with two 
problems: first, a comparison of the 
health progress of the Negro as com- 
pared with that of the white group 
during the past two decades; and sec- 
ond, a consideration of the progress 
being made in the United States to 
meet the health problems of this racial 
group. Each of these items is worthy of 
a separate brochure. However, due to 
the limitation of space, our considera- 
tions will necessarily be brief. 

The first topic will be discussed ex- 
clusively on the basis of the statistical 
data which have been published in the 
various scientific journals and the 
mortality statistics of the Bureau of 
Census, while the second is based not 
only on the literature but on the in- 
formation which has been obtained 
from a questionnaire sent to a selected 
group of state and city health depart- 
ments, national and local voluntary 
health organizations, foundations, 
bureaus of the Federal Government, 
and a very small group of miscellane- 





*From the Department of Student Health 
Service, School of Medicine, Howard University. 

*“The Health Status and Health Education of 
Negroes in the United States,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
Epvoation, 6: (No, 8) Jl 1987. 
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ous organizations such as the Group 
Health Association Inc. of Washing- 
ton. 


CoMPARISON OF THE HEALTH PROGRESS 
OF NEGROES AND WHITES 


It is generally stated that the health 
of the Negro population is getting bet- 
ter, but seldom is anything said about 
how fast this is being accomplished, or 
how this progress compares with that 
of his white brethren. The answer to 
this query is of particular value since 
it will give us an insight into the 
amount of effort which has been put 
forth by our health organizations, and 
it will also determine how much more 
needs to be done. 

It will obviously be impossible to 
consider the progress that has been 
made in the morbidity and mortality 
of every major disease affecting the 
Negro. However, a consideration of 
certain of these will be sufficient to 
show accurately the trends for all. 
Therefore, we shall consider, first of 
all, the general mortality rate and the 
expectation of life of the Negro, and 
this will be supplemented by a discus- 
sion of the problems of tuberculosis 
and heart disease. Our discussion must 
necessarily deal in the main with mor- 
tality statistics since reports on mor- 
bidity for both white and colored still 
leave much to be desired in the way of 
completeness. 


General Mortality 


It is widely known as a fact that 
the general mortality rate of the Ne- 
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gro has been gradually decreasing. But 
how has this compared with the trend 
in the white group? It is impossible to 
make this comparison for the country 
as a whole, but it can be done for cer- 
tain large groups and for some of the 
states. In a recent study by Gover,? 
in which the general mortality rates 
for white and colored are compared 
for the periods 1921-23 and 1931-33 
in ten Southern and Northern states, 
it is shown that in the South the mor- 
tality rates have decreased 2.5 per cent 
for the colored and 7.7 per cent for 
the whites. It is interesting to note 
here that the decline in the urban areas 
of both Negroes and whites has been 
about the same, 7.3 per cent and 8.4 
per cent respectively, but in the rural 
areas, the percentage decrease for the 
Negro has been 4.7 per cent as com- 
pared to 10.0 per cent for the white 
population. This is significant since 
the bulk of our Negro population lives 
in the rural South. Of particular inter- 
est has been the progress in mortality 
in the various age groups in these 10 
Southern states. The colored rates have 
declined at every age under 30 years 
while the whites at every age under 
45 years. Above these ages, the mor- 
tality has increased during these ten 
years, so that from 45 to 54 it is 18.9 
per cent higher for the Negroes and 
2.8 per cent higher for the whites, 
while from 55 to 64 this is 22.0 per 
cent and 7.7 per cent higher respec- 
tively. 

These facts are somewhat substan- 
tiated and borne out by the experience 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company from 1911 to 1935. While 





2 Mary Gover, Mortality Among Southern Ne- 
groes since 1920. (Public Health Bulletin, No. 
235, 1937) Washington: United States Public 
Health Service, 1937. 


the data in this study* do not show 
the marked disparities as in the afore- 
mentioned study because this is a 
more selected group, yet it definitely 
demonstrates that the decrease in the 
general mortality rate during these 25 
years has been very much less in Ne- 
gro than in the white population of 
15 years and above. It would seem 
from these two studies that much 
needs to be done in improving the 
health of the Negro adult. 


Expectation of Life 


The expectation of life for Negroes 
in the United States has risen so that 
the latest reliable figure relating to 
the general population for the period 
1929-31 shows an expectation at birth 
of 47.52 years for colored males and 
49.52 for colored females.* These fig- 
ures, however, are somewhat deceiv- 
ing. When we dissect them into each 
age group, we find that at practically 
every period, the expectation of life for 
the white population exceeds that for 
Negroes by several years. This is defi- 
nitely shown in a recent publication 
by Dorn.® 

In this same investigation a more 
startling fact is shown; namely that 
since 1920 the Negro males between 
20 and 50 years of age have suffered 
a loss in expectation of life of more 
than three years at every age. This 
represents a loss of about 10 per cent. 
This practically holds true also for the 
Negro females, Only at birth has the 
expectation of life for this sex shown 
Five fone of, Beakh Prootene: oe tack: Woes 
politan Life Insurance Co., 1937. p. 16. 

Health a RM. 8 Vital” Stotietion” A 
OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 6:269, J] 1937. 
5 Harold F. Dorn, “The Increase in the Average 


Length of Life,” Public Health Reports, 52:1753- 
77, D (3) 1987. 
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an appreciable increase. At all other 
ages, the increments were insignificant 
or replaced by losses. 

On the other hand when we look at 
the white population for the same 
period, we find that the story is dif- 
ferent. The gains in expectation of life 
have been substantial for the white 
male under 20 and the white female 
under 70. There has been some loss for 
the white male between 30 and 70 just 
as with the Negro male, but this has 
been indeed much smaller, never reach- 
ing a loss of one whole year at any 
age period. Thus this facet of our dis- 
cussion also demonstrates that the 
health progress of the Negro has not 
been particularly outstanding, and this 
again leads us to the conclusion that 
much needs to be done for the im- 
provement of the health of the adoles- 
cent and adult Negro. 


Proaress IN SPEecIFIC CAUSES OF 
DEATH 


The consideration of the progress 
made in the general mortality rate 
and the expectation of life of the Ne- 
gro of the United States has shown 
that this has not been comparable with 
that of the white group; in fact, in 
some instances, it has been highly un- 
favorable. This certainly would be suf- 
ficient for the needs of this paper. 
However, for the sake of completeness, 
let us consider the advancement which 
has taken place in the case of two 
important specific diseases. This no 
doubt will bring to the fore the same 
picture as above since the general 
mortality rate and the expectation of 
life are expressions of sum individual 
mortalities for particular causes. 

The major causes of mortality 
among Negroes are tuberculosis, heart 


disease, pneumonia, venereal diseases, 
maternal and child deaths. It will be 
impossible to study the progress made 
in each of these conditions; however, 
the consideration of two of these will 
be sufficient to show the trend for all. 
We shall discuss the progress made in 
tuberculosis, and heart disease. These 
have been chosen for obvious reasons. 
Tuberculosis has been singled out be- 
cause it is an example of a disease the 
mortality of which for the past 30 
years has steadily progressed down- 
ward and because it has received much 
attention from public health authori- 
ties in practically every community 
thus making possible a concerted at- 
tack against it. On the other hand, 
heart disease is presented as a disease 
which has gradually increased during 
the last 20 or 30 years in both white 
and colored and for which very little 
has been done in the way of organized 
community effort. 


Tuberculosis 


During the past 40 years the tuber- 
culosis mortality for the nation as a 
whole has decreased from 202 in 1900 
to 50 per 100,000 in 1936. This is a 
decrease of 72.8 per cent. This certain- 
ly has been a great achievement for 
public health workers; yet, it conceals 
a number of problems. Tuberculosis is 
still the first or second cause of death 
in every Negro community in the land; 
and therefore, it behooves us to scru- 
tinize the results of the encounter be- 
tween the Negro population and this 
disease. Data from a recent publica- 
tion by the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation® shows certain interesting 





6 Report of the Oommittee on Tuberculosis 
some Negroes. New York: National Tuberculosis, 
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facts. They clearly demonstrate first to 55.2 for the Northern white rate; C 
of all that the disparity between the while the figures for the South have hav 
mortalities of the two races has in- been 43.5 and 48.9 respectively. assl 
creased rather than decreased; second, Of interest in this discussion is the the 
that the decrease in the mortalities of tuberculosis mortality experience in losi 
the two races from 1910 to 1935 has New York City. In 1905, only 5 per mo! 
been the same, namely, 65 per cent; cent of the tuberculosis deaths were are 
but, since 1920 the downward progress Negroes; in 1937, this was 25 per cent. haz 
has been much slower for the Negro The death rate for 1905 for whites was 
than for the white as shown by a per- 233 as compared to 606 for Negroes 
centage decrease of 41.1 and 50.3, re- while in 1937 the figures were 45 and To 
spectively. 300 respectively. Thus, there has been 
What about the progress in the a decrease of 80 per cent for the whites, a 
North as compared to that of the while only 50 per cent for the Negroes. 
TABLE I 
WHuitEe AND CoLorED TusBERCULOSIS MoRTALITY IN THE NORTH AND THE SoutH* 
1920-1933 
Death rate per 100,000 Population 
Year White Colored 
North South North South 
1920 98.3 98.1 344.0 229.4 = 
1921 83 .2 84.6 312.0 209.8 
1922 80.7 82.6 294.4 192.4 pal 
1923 77.5 82.8 290 .2 184.4 ton 
1924 71.9 77.1 299.8 185.6 
1925 68.4 75.3 302.8 187.5 cre 
1926 68.0 65.4 304.5 187.4 
1927 62.3 67.1 290 .2 174.1 
1928 61.3 63.0 295.2 165.5 
1929 59.3 60.5 275.3 159.2 \ 
1930 53.3 57.1 281.1 157.9 
1931 50.4 52.1 273.4 158.6 hes 
1932 46.2 50.3 245.3 143.2 “ 
1933 44.0 50.1 232.0 129.6 Un 
* The North covers the followin phical divisions of states: New hee land, Middle Atlantic, East North 
Central, and West North Central. thie South covers the following geographi division of states: South Atlantic, yes 
East South Central, and West South Central. cre 
eas 
South? We notice in Table I taken Even of greater significance has been as 
from this same study that the disparity the progress during the past ten years. up 
between the colored and white mor- Whereas the curve of mortality has ye 
tality in the North is much greater been downward for the whites, that for co! 
than that between the two racial the Negroes has tended upwards. This bee 
groups in the South. Furthermore, the may be gleaned from the figures in the 
percentage decrease in the Northern Table II.’ 
Negro rate during the 14 years for a fig 
1920-1933 has been 32.5 as compared partment of Health) 6:09, Ag 1988." Ce 
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On the basis of the data which we 
have presented, it would seem fair to 
assume that much needs to be done in 
the prevention and control of tubercu- 
losis among Negroes and that unless 
more facilities, personnel, and money 
are allocated to combatting this health 
hazard in this racial group, the dis- 


TABLE II 


TuserRcULOSIs DgeatH RATE AMONG THE 
NEGRO AND WHITE PoPULATION IN 
New York Ciry, 1927-1937 


Death Rates per 100,000 











Year Population 
Negro White 

1927 262 70 
1928 276 70 
1929 251 67 
1930 295 62 
1931 300 59 
1932 284 53 
1933 286 53 
1934 280 50 
1935 300 48 
1936 309 50 
1937 300 45 





parity between the mortalities of these 
two racial groups will continue to in- 
crease, 


Diseases of the Heart 


Very little has been done by public 
health authorities for the prevention 
and control of heart disease in the 
United States. Yet, during the past 30 
years, there has been a gradual in- 
crease in the deaths from these dis- 
eases so that today this group stands 
as the first cause of death, claiming 
upwards, 300,000 individuals every 
year. This therefore offers an excellent 
contrast to tuberculosis. What has 
been the comparative progress among 
the two races? 

The data obtained from mortality 
figures published by the Bureau of 
Census, show that for the two periods, 


1920-22 and 1930-32 the mortality 
from heart disease is higher among 
Negroes than whites. However, in the 
first period the Negro death rate was 
about 60 per cent higher than that for 
the white population while in the sec- 
ond period this had been reduced to 
about 40 per cent. It is also noticed 
that whereas in this 10-year interval 
the mortality for whites in these 13 
Southern cities has increased over 40 
per cent in most instances, the increase 
in the Negro rates has been for the 
most part below this figure, and in 
two cities there was a small decrease 
in the 10-year period. 

Does this signify that the Negro is 
making progress in this field? We 
think not. It is our belief that the 
marked increase in heart disease mor- 
tality among the whites is due to the 
fact that during the past decade there 
has been a curtailment in the mor- 
tality from tuberculosis, typhoid, and 
other conditions, etc., so that more 
white individuals live to older ages 
where diseases of the heart are more 
prevalent. On the other hand these 
same diseases still plague the Negro, 
kill him, and thus prevent him from 
reaching the age level favorable to the 
development of heart disease. There- 
fore, it may be prognosticated that if 
marked improvement in the health of 
the Young Negro adult takes place 
and the average expectation of life is 
increased; no doubt, the mortality 
from heart disease will markedly in- 
crease in this racial group and the dis- 
parity between the Negro and white 
mortality in future years will be simi- 
lar to what it is now for tuberculosis. 

Thus we may close the first part of 
our discussion with the obvious suc- 
cinct statement that the Negro has not 
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advanced in health as well as the white 
population; that the young Negro 
adult is the strategic group needing 
more health supervision, facilities, and 
guidance; and if progress is to take 
place in the health of this disadvan- 
taged section of the United States, 
more needs to be done to meet the 
health problems at this age level. 


ProGrEess MADE IN THE UNITED STATES 
to Meet THE HEALTH NEEDS 
OF NEGROES 


Our discussion leads us next to con- 
sider what is being done for Negro 
health, what factors are involved in 
the health situation of Negroes, upon 
what agencies we may depend for 
achieving health security and what is 
the likely future of Negro health in 
the United States. 


Guardians of the Health of the People 


The following agencies in the United 
States are devoted either directly or 
indirectly to the cause of the people’s 
health: 

A. Private and semi-private dis- 
pensers of medica] and dental care and 
their sponsoring institutions: 

1. Private practicing physicians, 
dentists, nurses; their aides (tech- 
nicians, druggists, etc.), and their 
respective local, state, and national 
organizations and the societies of 
specialists within the national 
bodies. 

2. Medical and dental schools and 
schools of pharmacy and nursing 
with their college, university, or hos- 
pital boards of control and national 
organizations, the most vital and 
important being the Association of 
the American Medical Colleges. 


3. Wholesale and retail drug- 
gists, pharmaceutical manufacturers 
and research laboratories. 

4. Private and public hospitals, 
clinics, convalescent homes, and 
their several National Associations. 
B. State, county, and local depart- 

ments of health and examining boards; 
state and local departments of educa- 
tion, welfare, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, legislation; the courts, jails, and 
asylums. 

C. The Federal Government through 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Children’s Bureau, and the 
Social Security Board, and indirectly 
through other divisions as the Depart- 
ments of Interior, Commerce and Ag- 
riculture. 

D. National and in some instances 
local professional, voluntary, philan- 
thropic, business, and industrial or- 
ganizations as: 

1. The American Public Health 
Association, National Tuberculosis 
Association, American Social Hy- 
giene Association, National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, the 
American Red Cross, and to some 
extent the National Urban League 
and the National Association for 
the Advanceemnt of Colored People, 
ete. 

2. Private and public schools, col- 
leges, and universities with their in- 
creasingly important health educa- 
tion programs and student health 
services. 

3. The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
Commonwealth Fund, Milbank 
Memorial Foundation, Rockefeller 
Foundation, John and Mary Markle 
Foundation, ete. 

4. Established organizations pro- 


viding life, health, hospital, and ac- 
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cident insurance, and industrial or- 

ganizations with their health conser- 

vation and safety devise programs. 

E. The Consumers of Medical Care 
and health services and their organiza- 
tions; medico-lay alliances; and the 
avenues of communication between 
dispensers and consumers of medical 
care (vox populi) : 

1. Farmers, factory workers, 
home-makers, parent-teacher 
groups, labor unions, the Church, 
youth, recreation centers, and char- 
acter building organizations. 

2. Experimental groups such as 
Group Health and Group Hospital 
Associations, Medical Cooperatives, 
Consumers’ Cooperatives, etc. 

3. The press, radio, screen, stage, 
popular and scientific literature, the 
United States Post Office, lecture, 
forum, and conference methods of 
disseminating information and 
moulding public opinion. 
Traditionally the Negro has looked 

to his “family doctor” for medical 
care. Even though he “shops around” 
today among hospital clinics and from 
doctor to doctor (when he can afford 
it) he will often go to great sacrifice 
to get a doctor for himself, his family, 
or his friend, and he pins his faith 
in “his doctor.” Traditionally the doc- 
tor, white or black, is the Negro’s 
closest friend. While we say that this 
relationship is “traditional” we do not 
claim that physician and patient al- 
ways get together nor that the physi- 
cian, white or black, is now or ever 
was well supported by his Negro pa- 
tients, In 1929 when times were “nor- 
mal” over 43 per cent of the incomes 
of families fell below normal, and 21 
per cent of these families were in 
poverty. Today with a decrease in the 


economic level of the Negro, he has 
even greater need for medical care and 
less means with which to purchase it. 
It is estimated that among families on 
relief, 30 per cent of the serious ill- 
nesses are endured without the care of 
a physician and that 28 per cent of 
such illnesses in families just above 
the relief level go unattended by a 
physician.’ 


Handicaps Preventing Optimal Medi- 
cal Service to Negroes Under 
the Present System 


Private medical practice among Ne- 
groes has progressed little if at all in 
this generation. Young Negro doctors 
practice medicine as their fathers and 
other predecessors did in the same kind 
of offices and in much the same way 
with perhaps a few added modern fa- 
cilities, good fast automobiles, and if 
they live in cities where there are hos- 
pitals in which they may treat patients, 
they make use of these facilities. 
Handicaps which Negro physicians 
and their patients suffer and which, 
according to Davis,° are similar to but 
more severe than that of other low 
income groups, are: 

(1) The unpredictable, unbudget- 
able nature of sikness, variable in its 
incidence and duration. Every year 1 
per cent of the people spend more than 
one-fourth of their income for medical 
care. 

(2) Negro physicians are not dis- 
tributed according to the needs of the 
Negro population. Adams?® says one- 





8 The Nations Health, Discussion at the Na- 
tional Health Conference, July 18, 19, 20, 1938. 
Interdepartmental Committee to Coerdingte, — 
and, Welfare Activities, Washington, D.C., 

® Michael M. Davis, “Problems of ectie. aie. 
ice for Negroes,”’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpvucatTion, 
6:438-9, Jl 1937. 

10 Numa P. G. Adams, “Negro Health Per- 
sonnel,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpucATION, Vol. VI, 
No, 3, July, 1937, 468-476, 
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half the Negroes of the United States 
live in the South; 1,215 or less than 
one-third of the 4,000 Negro physi- 
cians practice in the ten Southern 
States. In Mississippi, there is one 
Negro physician to 14,634 Negro popu- 
lation; in Texas the ratio is one to 
4,170. There is one white physician for 
744 white population and one Negro 
physician per 3,000 Negro population. 
The concentration of Negro and white 
physicians in the larger cities makes 
medical facilities in the small towns 
and rural areas a serious problem. 
There are 1,170 Negro physicians in 
13 Northern and border cities and only 
301 in 7 Southern cities. In these 20 
cities will be found 1,471 (more than 
one-third the total) Negro physicians. 

(3) Inadequate hospital and medi- 
cal facilities; exclusion of Negro stu- 
dents from tax-supported medical 
schools; discrimination of Negro pa- 
tients in hospitals; exclusion of physi- 
cians from internship in hospitals and 
from hospital staff appointments. 

(4) The lack of adequate insurance 
to meet the needs of sickness and oper- 
ations. 

(5) The financial waste, inefficiency, 
and needless duplication of “over- 
head,” equipment, and machinery in 
the individual isolated private-practice 
system. 

(6) The private physician’s lack of 
background for and inability to prac- 
tice preventive medicine.” 

(7) His inability to keep up to date 
in his knowledge of medicine.’* 


uH. R. Wahl, B. W. Black, & Ralph Conch, 
“Community Me oy y of Medicine,” Reprint from 
the Journal of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, January, 1938. 

Paul B. Cornely, ‘Post Graduate Education 
and the Negro Physician,’’ JOURNAL OF THE Na- 
TIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 30:18-22, F 1938. 


(8) His inadequate income for sery- 
ices rendered. 

(9) Factions within Negro profes- 
sional ranks. 

(10) The exploitation of the Negro 
patient and physician by makers and 
dispensers of proprietary and patent 
medicines and by drug companies, 
medicine agents, and other racketeers 
from whom it is literally impossible 
for the physician to escape. 

Medical knowledge has made great 
advances and Negro physicians are 
satisfying the high standards required 
of them. Practice lags far behind 
knowledge however, and millions of 
people cannot have or do not get medi- 
cal care in proportion to their needs. 


Public Health Practices Benefiting 
Negroes 


We attempted to investigate the 
health situation of the Negro from 
the standpoint of the city, state, and 
National health agencies. We sent out 
63 questionnaires to 24 State and 20 
City Health Departments where there 
are large concentrations of Negroes or 
where the migration of Negroes might 
have affected changes in attitudes, 
policies or experience concerning Negro 
welfare; 5 national and 3 federal 
health agencies; 3 large insurance com- 
panies; 6 miscellaneous individuals, 
and 2 group health associations. There 
were 41 returns (65%). 

City and State Findings —Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, claim no change in the health 
status of the Negro in 10 years. Cleve- 
land sees “no significant change.” 
Connecticut and Massachusetts have 
“too few Negroes in the State to be 
sufficiently acquainted with their spe- 
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cific problems.” Pittsburgh has no 
“special programs in action” but of- 
fers annual reports and Pennsylvania 
offers no ideas nor information except 
a plan “to hold conferences of promi- 
nent lay and professional people to 
discuss the subject, the first to be held 
on April 5, 1939,” and also “Negroes 
have shared in all local and State 
Departments of Health,” and “the 
State Department has employed three 
public health nurses.” Philadelphia’s 
silence is in itself eloquent. Many 
health officers claimed reduced mor- 
tality rates among Negroes and cited 
the high incidence of specific diseases 
(as syphilis and tuberculosis), poverty 
and bad housing as factors affecting 
the health situation of this disadvan- 
taged group. 

Camden’s (New Jersey) health of- 
ficer said that 


the Negroes of this city constitute 10 per 
cent of the population. I give one tenth of 
all my work to them. Their needs may be 
greater, but this is the best I can do. [This 
attitude differs sharply from that of the 
Detroit officer who says] “this department 
fails to consider the Negro citizen as a sep- 
arate entity which requires a special pro- 
gram. The health program and administra- 
tive policy is extended to the population as 
a whole regardless of the nationality or race 
and a health problem, wherever it appears, 
is attacked by intensification or concentra- 
tion of that portion of the general program 
indicated.” 


New York City’s health officer says 
“The services in the Department of 
Health are set up on a community 
basis. .. . Health programs should be 
planned to meet local needs rather 
than on the basis of white or colored 
groups.” Colorado comments that 
“The health status of the Negro under 
our supervision has been greatly bene- 


fited not because we have done any- 
thing in a personal way for Negroes, 
but by increasing the health status of 
all citizens of Colorado, the Negro has 
been greatly benefited as a citizen.” 
Ohio declares 

A program of health protection for Negroes 
is essentially no different than that for white 


Americans or others, but it is obvious that 
Negroes are, comparatively, more in need of 


extensive health education, adequate means 
and facilities to obtain necessary medical 
care and improved living conditions. 


Most of the health officers appear to 
be aware of specific problems relating 
to the Negro. New York City, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Chicago are perhaps 
most progressive. They report a larger 
Negro professional personnel in pro- 
portion to population and are more 
advanced in regard to the modern pub- 
lic health attitude of dispensing medi- 
cal care according to need. In the 
South, some Negro public health 
nurses are employed but not in pro- 
portion to community needs. Negro 
physicians have not had the advan- 
tages of public health training nor the 
opportunities for employment on state 
and city health departments where 
there is crying need for their services. 
In Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Camden, 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Delaware, and 
other Northern and border line cities, 
opportunities for employment of Ne- 
gro professional personnel by health 
departments are lacking and advan- 
tages for medical care, health supervi- 
sion and health education are greatly 
limited. 

Signs of Progress—Despite this 
gloomy picture, we note with satisfac- 
tion the following signs throughout the 
country: (1) A definite recognition of 
greater responsibility on the part of 
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health administrators; (2) better su- 
pervision of sanitation in many places; 
(3) better health facilities and serv- 
ices for prenatal, maternity, and child 
care, immunization, the control of 
communicable diseases, venereal dis- 
eases, tuberculosis, and cancer; (4) 
the development of health centers, pre- 
ventive clinics,™* and other methods of 
health education; (5) efforts and plans 
to increase the number and improve 
the facilities of Negro general and 
special (tuberculosis) hospitals; (6) 
increased Negro professional person- 
nel in local and State Departments of 
Health. Progress has been made in a 
few scattered “demonstration areas”; 
it has not been widespread nor signifi- 
cant enough to be of national im- 
portance. 


The Réle of Voluntary Agencies in 
Public Health 

Voluntary agencies in this country 
have been the advance guard in Public 
Health affairs. Their role has been to 
focus attention to the health needs of 
communities, institutions, to study 
health situations, to stimulate the 
development of and help to finance 
and direct remedial public health 
projects always with community co- 
operation and financial support. The 
unique contributions of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund in Catturaugus 
County and in the East Harlem De- 
velopment’* are widely known. The 
Commonwealth Fund and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation have contributed 
handsomely to health projects and 
health education. These foundations 

18 Anthony J. Borowski, Margaret Lovell Plum- 
ley, “Preventive Clinic Facilities Available in 94 
Selected Counties of the United States,” Public 


Health Reports, 54: 335-42, Mr (3) 1939. 
14 Milbank Memorial Fund, New York, 1937. 





have not concerned themselves specifi- 
cally with the health problems of Ne- 
groes, but Negroes have profited by 
the activities of these organizations, 
The American Red Cross operates, al- 
legedly without discrimination, in 
emergency situations and _ conflict 
areas, frequently employes Negro 
nurses or other Negro professional 
services, and gives occasional scholar- 
ship aid to Negro nurses. The Rosen- 
wald Fund devotes its interests pri- 
marily to the problems of Negroes. It 
has developed the technique of stimu- 
lating the interest of community lead- 
ers, welfare and public health officials 
in the specific problems of Negroes, 
creating sentiment for the development 
of health projects, initiating these 
projects and contributing to their 
financial support. In addition to this, 
the Fund has succeeded in getting Ne- 
gro professional personnel trained for 
and appointed to Departments of Pub- 
lic Health. This fund has developed 
16 hospitals and clinics in the North 
and South, fostered institutes for phy- 
sicians, aided the National Negro 
Health Week, contributed to health 
education for teachers, supported tu- 
berculosis and syphilis studies and 
demonstrations, and rendered consul- 
tation services to communities study- 
ing health. 

The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and its constituent local organiza- 
tions are pioneers in the field of health 
education. They have made notable 
contributions by fostering community 
case-finding projects, in making sur- 
veys, advising community leaders, 
lending support to student health serv- 





%5 Monroe N. Work, “The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund,” The Negro Year Book, 1937-1938. 
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ices in Negro colleges and universities, 
and in aiding city health departments 
to secure and finance facilities (camps, 
hospital beds, clinics, Wassermann 
tests, X-ray examinations, etc.) for 
caring for Negro tuberculosis patients. 

The American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation has been the stimulating 
force in the fight against syphilis and 
gonorrhea and has aided in venereal 
disease projects among Negroes and in 
some instances, by Negroes for many 
years. 


Exclusion of Negroes from Industrial 
Medicine and from Opportunities 
as Insurance Examiners 


Negro professional personnel are 
disadvantaged in industrial medicine 
and the field of insurance examiners. 
There seems to be no justification for 
the general exclusion of Negroes from 
these fields. The few exceptions to this 
policy indicate that this situation need 
not continue. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has contributed 
valuable scientific data on Negro mor- 
tality and life expectancy. Its nursing 
service to industrial policy holders and 
its health education literature have 
been helpful in the field of health con- 
servation. It occurs to us that the 
economic and health security of a 
number of Negro families might be 
made possible and this great company 
would not be wrecked thereby if the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
would employ more Negro professional 
personnel and some Negro clerks, in- 
surance agents and supervisors. 

We canvassed the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for 
their opinion concerning the health 
status of Negroes, but were not favored 


with a reply. This company and other 
Negro insurance companies appear not 
to be responsive to the health educa- 
tion needs of their clients and the pos- 
sibilities of research in morbidity 
studies, life expectancy and other prob- 
lems relating to the health of Negroes. 


Group Practice, Cooperative Health 
and Hospitalization Plans 

For more than twenty years, or- 
ganizations and groups in this country 
have been holding conferences’® and 
making surveys on the costs of medi- 
cal care and the inability of most 
families to meet these costs. The now 
famous “Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care,” created on May 17, 
1927, to make a five-year study of the 
maladjustments in the fields of medi- 
cine and dentistry and to make recom- 
mendations for their remedy, made its 
report on December 29, 1933.17 It rec- 
ommended: (1) group insurance plans 
for distributing the costs of medical 
care, (2) group practice, (3) the estab- 
lishment of medical centers and rural 
substations, (4) and urged groups of 
physicians, dentists, nurses, pharma- 
cists, and others to organize around 
hospitals for purposes of providing 
complete home, hospital, and office care 
to its members. In the years since 1933, 
voluntary hospital insurance plans,"* 
compulsory industrial insurance plans, 
workmen’s compensation acts, univer- 
sity medical services, and many group 
health organizations have developed 
in this country. 

%6The Medical Profession and the Public, The 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, 1934. 

17 Publications of the Committee on the Costa 
of Medical Care. Chicago: University of Chicago 
“yy “How Cleveland is Adding 


1,000 Monthly to its Group Plan,” Hospital Man- 
agement, 39:34-36, Ja (15) 1935. 
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Negroes employed by industrial 
companies benefit under the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
We understand that Negroes are ad- 
mitted to some Hospitalization Plans. 
Some are carried by group health as- 
sociations in New York and in certain 
mid-Western and far Western com- 
munities. However, we know of the 
existence of no private group health 
organization among Negroes. It is our 
impression that large numbers of Ne- 
groes are not yet benefited by these 
newer methods of health protection. 


cal care. Table III tabulates the in- 
come of 4,560 families in 13 states in 
1928 and their corresponding expendi- 
tures for medical care. It shows that 
over 3,000 families did not pay -the 
$30.00 per year per person which was 
the estimated average cost for medi- 
cal care. 

Negroes are insurance minded, and 
the principle of group health insur- 
ance should appeal to them because of 
its offer of health services regardless 
of changes in employment or circum- 
stances. It should offer a greater 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE CHARGES FOR MEDICAL CARE PER FAMILY AND PER INDIVIDUAL DuriING 
A 12-MonTH PeERiop, sy INcomE Grovups* 














Number of | Persons per | Charge per | Charge per 
Income Families Family Family sat 
ify | eee 1788 4.7 $ 71.48 $15.28 
$2,000 to $3,000............ 1372 4.5 102.76 22.77 
B00 to: SGD)... 6.0 sec cciee 723 4.5 145.63 32.70 
§,000 and over............. 677 4.0 311.06 76.86 














* From the ‘‘Costs of Medical Care to 4,560 Families: Preliminary Report’’ by Nathan Sinai ant Margaret C. 
Klem. In Miscellaneous Contributions of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. No. 2, Pp. 


The two outstanding exceptions to this 
observation are (1) student health 
services in Negro colleges and univer- 
sities’® and (2) the Flint Goodrich 
Hospital in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
which offers their members hospital in- 
surance at the rate of one cent per 
capita per day. 


The Future of the Negro in Group 
Health and Hospital 
Insurance Plans 


Studies on the costs of medical care 
show that regardless of need, families 
with low incomes spend little for medi- 


% Paul B. Cornely, “Administration of Health 
Education and Health Supervision in Negro Col- 
leges,’’ Reprint, American Journal of Public Health, 
New York, September, 1936. 


chance for security to Negro physi- 
cians and dentists than could have 
been realized from the private medical 
and dental practice in the depression 
years. It should also offer stimulating 
opportunities for developing a finer 
health service institution than is de- 
scribed by the press and members of 
present-day associations. If group 
health is to be successful, it must be 
built on the principle of preventive 
medicine, and it should not duplicate 
the harsh impersonal clinic type prac- 
tice of medicine that patients seeking 
scientific care have abhorred but 
bravely endured these depression 
years. There should be opportunities 
for Negro patients and professional 
personnel in Voluntary Group Health 
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Plans. We expect to see progress in 
this field in the coming years. 


Public Health Responsibilities of the 
Federal Government 


The United States, unlike certain 
nations, does not have a separate Fed- 
eral Department of Health in charge 
of the health of the Nation; rather its 
health activities are scattered through 
divisions in many departments. How- 
ever, the two most outstanding depart- 
ments are the United Public Health 
Service located in the Treasury De- 
partment and the Children’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labor. Before 
discussing the activities of each of 
these, it must be emphasized that 
even these divisions have full power 
only in so far as interstate health 
matters are concerned, and only ad- 
visory and guiding capacity in state 
health problems. In other words, the 
state has full responsibility as regards 
the development and execution of 
health programs. 

The United States Public Health 
Service—For 40 years, the United 
States Government has expected the 
United States Public Health Service? 
to control and prevent the interstate 
spread of diseases. For 20 years, this 
was done primarily by quarantine 
methods. During the past 20 years, 
however, the United States Public 
Health Service considered it its duty 
to assist in the organization and main- 
tenance of state and local health serv- 
ices, and to cooperate with states in 
making studies and conducting demon- 
strations in rural health work. If we 
doubt whether the United States Pub- 





.™S. 0. Prescott, P. H. Murray, Sedgwick’s 
Principles of Sanitary Science & Public Health, 
New York: MacMillan Co., 1985. 


lic Health Service recognizes the spe- 
cific health problems of Negroes and 
knows how the needs of Negroes can 
best be met, we have but to read what 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran has 
to say on this subject. The following 
words come from an address by Dr. 
Parran, not to Negroes but to the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges.?* 


There are few citizens nowadays who do not 
believe in the basic right of all citizens to 
be born in health and to maintain health. 
. .. As we think in terms of leveling up 
public health and medical service for the 
poorer areas of the country, I disagree with 
those who advocate inferior training of doc- 
tors and nurses who will practice there. On 
the contrary, I believe that such practi- 
tioners should be trained with particular 
care, and that facilities for modern practice 
should be provided for them. The “horse- 
and-buggy” doctor has passed on, except for 
purposes of romantic appreciation. It seems 
more desirable to reduce the cost of medical 
care by bringing patients to a well equipped, 
well staffed medical center, then to sacri- 
fice the quality of the persons who adminis- 
ter care. In connection with this, we do well 
to remind ourselves that better facilities, 
better training, and more opportunities for 
the Negro nurse and doctor will reap a large 
return in many neglected areas of the south 
than almost any other investment we can 
make for the health of the American people. 


The National Negro Health Week 
Movement.—One of the well known 
contributions to the improvement of 
the health of the Negro sponsored by 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has been the National Negro 
Health Week Movement (began by 
Booker T. Washington in 1915) under 
the direction of Dr. Roscoe C. Brown, 
Health Education Specialist of the 

21Thomas Parran, ‘Future of Public Health in 


the United States, Journal of the Association of the 
American Medical Colleges, 14:9-15, Ja 1939, 
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United States Public Health Service. 
This was adequately described in the 
year-book of this publication in 1937.7? 
In many cities in all sections of the 
country, National Negro Health Week 
is a very significant event. Years ago, 
it hit upon a unique technique of 
health education, and it has carried on 
with notable success. It must be stated 
here, however, that even though this 
movement has been well executed, the 
United States Public Health Service 
must yet take cognizance of the fact 
that a greater degree of recognition 
must be given to the health problems 
of this racial group and its profession- 
al personnel, by seeing to it first, that 
the doors of every division of its serv- 
ice are opened to professional men and 
women, and second, that an adequate- 
ly-manned and well equipped division 
be established as an integral part of 
the service to have charge of research 
in the health problems of the Negro 
and to act in an advisory capacity to 
states and committees with large Ne- 
gro population. This opinion was 
clearly expressed by Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Cleod Bethune in January 1939. 

The personnel of the United States 
Public Health Service numbers over 
7,500 (exclusive of the 5,500 who are 
given nominal pay for aid in epidemi- 
ological statistics). Negroes might rea- 
sonably expect this federal agency to 
interpret its responsibility to so large 
a percentage of the population as they 
represent by the means herein sug- 
gested. 

The Children’s Bureau—This Bu- 
reau was created in 1912 as a research 
and promotive agency in all matters 
relating to child welfare and serves in 


%See JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 6: 
(No. 8) 1937. 


cooperation with the state welfare, 
health departments, and state agen- 
cies for crippled children. It serves also 
as an administrative agency to carry 
out certain provisions of Congress. Its 
notable work in research and promo- 
tion led to the enactment and success- 
ful administration of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act (November 1921) which 
provided financial aid to the states for 
their health and welfare work for 
mothers and children. Besides the four 
administrative divisions (maternal 
and child health, crippled children, 
public health nursing and child wel- 
fare), there are the Research in Child 
Development, Industrial, Social Serv- 
ice, and Delinquency Divisions, This 
Bureau has a staff of 230 people. The 
state and city health officers answer- 
ing our questionnaire indicated that 
the decline in Negro infant and ma- 
ternal mortality has been due largely 
to the extension of prenatal and child 
health services made possible through 
the acts of Congress for which the 
Children’s Bureau is responsible. With 
this much gain, it would seem that the 
inclusion of trained Negro professional 
personnel on this staff would enhance 
national understanding of our prob- 
lems and the interpretation of the 
newer program of health as it is re- 
lated to Negroes, to state departments 
and to Negro communities. 

The United States Public Health 
Service and the Children’s Bureau en- 
tered a new field in 1935 with the en- 
actment of the Social Security Act. 
Both agencies were given consultative 
and administrative powers with regard 
to Federal grants to states—the 
United States Public Health Service 
for the extension of public health serv- 
ices to state agencies and for Federal 
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investigations of public health prob- 
lems; and the Children’s Bureau for 
maternal and child health services, 
for crippled children, and for child 
welfare services. The Social Security 
Board, appointed by the President, 
controls with the aid of these two fed- 
eral agencies the provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act relating to old age 
pension, aid to dependent children, the 
blind and other forms of social assist- 
ance. It has a staff of 4,000 in nine 
offices and bureaus and in three field 
units. For the extension of the security, 
which is hoped for, a greater number 
of Negroes should be employed on this 
staff. 

On May 24, 1938, the Venereal Dis- 
ease Act authorized the appropriation 
of Federal funds for 1939, 1940, 1941, 
to control syphilis and gonorrhea on a 
national basis. Three million dollars 
was made available for 1939 to assist 
states in establishing measures for 
prevention, treatment and control of 
Venereal Diseases including the train- 
ing of personnel. Surely the United 
States Public Health Service must de- 
vise a technique to see that the states 
requesting funds spend Federal money 
where the need is greatest. This should 
mean increased opportunities for phy- 
sicians and patients. 

The National Health Conference— 
There remains one final word concern- 
ing the possibilities of adequate health 
service for the people of this country. 
Never before in this country has there 
been evidenced such widespread public 
interest in health security, and never 
before this very moment have there 
been in the offing such possibilities of 
extending health service to American 
citizens. On July 18, 19, 20, 1938, the 
President’s Interdepartmental Com- 


mittee to Coordinate Health and Wel- 
fare Activities under the leadership of 
Miss Josephine Roche, invited about 
200 people to a National Health Con- 
ference to discuss the health of the na- 
tion and to set up goals of health 
toward which the nation might move. 
The conference consisted of general 
medical practitioners, officers of the 
American Medical Association, sur- 
geons, dentists, nurses, professors from 
medical schools, hospital administra- 
tors, members of the public health and 
welfare departments of local State and 
Federal Governments, and laymen 
from industry, labor, agriculture, 
homemaking, the professions of edu- 
cation, journalism and economics. This 
conference considered technical reports 
covering facts culled from the Nation- 
al Health Survey, the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care (1928-32) 
and many local health surveys and 
data. 

The Conference came to the conclu- 
sion that accomplishments in health 
and health services were inadequate 
compared with the existing facilities 
for health protection. It proceeded 
therefore to formulate a 10-year pro- 
gram of health plans for the nation. 
This program with modifications to 
meet the reactions of organized medi- 
cine and other interests has since been 
put into the form of the National 
Health Bill and was introduced to the 
present (76th) Congress by Senator 
Wagner in February 1939. The Bill 
provides for annual appropriations to 
the states for 10 years in increasing 
amounts up to a maximum of 850 mil- 
lion dollars in 1949 for the following 
services: (1) Further expansion of 
public health measures, (2) expansion 
of hospital facilities (at a cost of 145 
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million dollars), (3) medical care for 
the financially needy (400 million dol- 
lars), (4) federal aid to states for the 
development of systems of sickness 
insurance for self-supporting persons, 
(5) insurance against loss of wages 
during sickness. The National Health 
Conference, the Wagner Bill, and the 
Act of Congress that must inevitably 
follow represent perhaps the most sig- 
nificant national achievement of this 
generation. If it were not for the hope 
that this Bill holds to the people of the 
United States, our discussion could not 
suggest future possibilities with the 
slightest degree of confidence. 

This discussion may seem encyclo- 
pedic rather than analytic in its na- 
ture, but it seemed more important to 
discuss the avenues of health services 
open to Negroes in this country and to 
indicate the purposes of the various 
agencies operating in the field of 
health service than to attempt a de- 
tailed criticism of existing conditions. 


THE FuTurE of HEALTH SECURITY FOR 
NEGROES 


It can be said that there had been 
too little progress in the present meth- 
od of dispensing medical care, that 
too little has been accomplished by 
the public health departments of cities, 
counties and states; that the National 
Voluntary and Federal Agencies are 
coming steadily to recognize what is 
wrong and many of them are con- 
cerned to improve the situation. We 
have indicated, however, that Negro 
professional personnel are not given 
opportunities for training, for develop- 
ing their skills, nor for employment in 
city, state, and federal departments of 
health, where we believe they could 
make unique contributions to the good 


of all. It has been shown that Negroes, 
however circumstanced, and particu- 
larly the poor, and the rural-dwelling 
ones, are disadvantaged in matters of 
health. However, the National Health 
Bill promises to be the means through 
which health facilities will come to 
Negroes. But it must be noted that 
though these provisions are excellent 
and appropriate to the needs of Ne- 
groes, they are to be administered by 
the states in accordance with the 
wishes of the states themselves and 
not at the dictates of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Should Negroes fail to bene- 
fit by these provisions in proportion 
to their need, the failure will be a na- 
tional failure. It may be that the So- 
cial Security Board, the United States 
Public Health Service, and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau share this opinion. Cer- 
tainly, it is implied in the words of 
President Roosevelt in his address to 
the current (76th) Congress which are 
offered here as a suitable summary to 
this discussion :*8 


We have reason to derive great satisfaction 
from the increase in the average length of 
life in our country and from the improve- 
ment in the average levels of health and 
well-being. Yet these improvements in the 
averages are cold comfort to the millions 
of our people whose security in health and 
survival is still as limited as was that of 
the Nation as a whole 50 years ago... . I 
have been concerned by the evidence of 
inequalities that exist among the States as 
to personnel and facilities for health serv- 
ices. There are equally serious inequalities 
of resources, medical facilities, and services 
in different economic groups, These inequali- 
ties create handicaps for the parts of our 
country and the groups of our people which 
most sorely need the benefits of modern 
medical science. 


_ Document No. 120, 26th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion, House of Representatives, ‘‘Health Security, 


p. 2. 
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It may be concluded from our dis- 
cussion that the health of the Negro 
in the United States as measured by 
mortality and morbidity statistics is 
not nearly so good as is that of the 
white population; that more needs to 
be done to meet his health needs par- 
ticularly in the young adult group; 
that progress has not been achieved 
through the media of private medical 


practice, hospital facilities, or public 
health facilities; but that an aware- 
ness of need is evident and the means 
of alleviation are at hand. The Negro 
should come to know great benefit 
through the provisions of the National 
Health Bill when it becomes enacted 
and if he is incorporated in the ad- 
ministrative forces controlling its ob- 
jectives. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE NEGRO FAMILY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


INTRODUCTION 


A discussion of the present status of 
the Negro family in the United States 
necessarily involves an analysis of 
some of the most important aspects of 
the process of the acculturation of the 
Negro in Western civilization. It is 
within the family group that the so- 
cialization of the individual occurs, 
not only in regard to the humanizing of 
the human animal, but also in respect 
to the transmission of patterns of be- 
havior or the culture of the group. Our 
discussion, therefore, will not be a 
mere presentation or even a summary 
of the available facts on Negro family 
life, but rather an analysis and inter- 
pretation of these facts in relation to 
the acculturation of the Negro. It is 
only by placing the factual data in 
such a frame of reference that their 
real significance for the question at 
hand can be made clear.! 

In order to clarify the general frame 
of reference within which our analysis 
and interpretation will be presented, 
we may state that, according to the 
viewpoint of our discussion, the as- 
similation by the Negro of Western 
culture has been conditioned mainly 
by such factors as social isolation and 
opportunities for social contacts, racial 
mixture, and economic advancement. 
The influence of these factors has 


The points discussed in this essay, as well 
as many others, have been treated in considerable 
detail, with the supporting evidence, in the writer’s 
comprehensive study, The Negro Family in the 
United States Voge gy | of Chicago Press: Chi- 
cago, 1939), which has be 
month. 


en off the press only a 
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been reflected in a steady social dif- 
ferentiation of the Negro population. 
However, the social differentiation of 
the Negro population has been related 
to the ecological distribution of the 
Negro population which in turn has 
been determined by fundamental social 
and economic forces inherent in Amer- 
ican life. 

In order to view the present status 
of Negro family life from the perspec- 
tive outlined above, it is necessary to 
review some of the more important 
facts in the social and cultural history 
of the Negro. These facts will be 
reviewed briefly for three periods: 
Slavery, Emancipation, and Recon- 
struction, and the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. However, lest we 
appear to be guilty of overlooking the 
influence of the Negro’s African back- 
ground, a few words by way of in- 
troducing our discussion of social 
backgrounds will be given to this ques- 
tion.? 

ArricaN BackGROUNDS 


There have been much speculation 
and many unwarranted assertions 
concerning the influence of the Negro’s 
African heritage—biological as well as 
cultural—upon his family life and 
sexual behavior. Some writers, reflect- 
ing the conceptions of primitive people 
propounded by Herbert Spencer, have 
asserted that because of his biological 
inheritance, the Negro possesses an im- 

2This question is discussed in detail in the 


writer's The Negro Family in the United States, 
Chapter I. 
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perative sexual impulse similar to ani- 
mal impulses. And because of the 
strength of his sexual impulses, social 
restraints are futile and he is natural- 
ly disposed to immorality. On the 
other hand, there has been a more 
widespread tendency to attribute the 
loose sex morals and the family dis- 
organization of the Negro to the influ- 
ence of African culture. These specu- 
lations have ranged from the opin- 
ions of those confronted with the 
social problems of Negro families to 
the more serious pronouncements of 
scholars who have a first hand knowl- 
edge of African culture. Space will not 
permit a thorough discussion of this 
question here.* It must suffice to state 
here that the conditions under which 
the Negro slaves were introduced into 
America resulted in the practically 
total loss of Africal culture. The Ne- 
gro family in America developed in 
response to social and economic condi- 
tions inherent in the plantation sys- 
tem. Therefore, we shall turn our at- 
tention first to the Negro family under 
the system of slavery. 


SLAVERY PERIOD 


Many of the contradictions in the 
testimony on how the Negro fared 
under slavery are due to the fact that 
the reports of observers have not been 
viewed in relation to the actual situa- 
tion which existed in the different 
areas of the South and under the vary- 
ing conditions of the system. To the 
slave trader who was only interested 
in securing a good price for his human 





* See the writer’s The Negro Family in Ohicago 
(University of Chicago Press: 1932), Chapter II, 
for a critical discussion of these various theories 


or opinions. 
“See the writer’s The Negro Family in the 
United States, Chapter I. . 
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cargo in which he had invested, the 
Negro slave was a mere chattel. On 
the plantation where slavery was 
chiefly an industrial system, the Ne- 
gro was treated as far as possible as 
any other instrument of production. 
But where slavery became a settled 
way of life and developed into a social 
as well as an industrial institution, the 
humanity of the slave was recognized 
in the treatment accorded him. Not 
only did the status and the treatment 
of the Negro under slavery vary ac- 
cording to the character of the slave 
system, but the Negro family reflected 
in its organization and stability the 
varying character of the institution of 
slavery. Where Negroes were bought 
and sold as mere chattel, their sexual 
relations were of a casual character, 
divorced from feelings and sentiments. 
Likewise, on the plantations, where 
slavery approached the character of 
an industrial institution, there was lit- 
tle opportunity for contacts with 
whites and little attention given to 
their social well-being. Their family 
relations as well as their sexual be- 
havior were likely to be unstable and 
regulated chiefly by their impulses so 
far as such behavior did not interfere 
with the orderly functioning of the 
plantation. But, where slavery became 
a social institution in which the lives 
of masters and slaves were intertwined 
and social distinctions developed 
among the slaves, family life and sex 
behavior became subject to social con- 
trol. Under the most favorable condi- 
tions, the father might develop a more 
or less permanent interest in his wife 
and children. But usually, of course, 
the mother was the more stable head 
of the slave family because of her 
more fundamental interest in her chil- 
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dren and the bonds of sympathy that 
developed between her and her off- 
spring. Thus, for a large proportion of 
the slave population, a natural family 
organization developed in response to 
the conditions inherent in the slave 
status. 


EMANCIPATION AND RECONSTRUCTION 


When the Civil War and Emancipa- 
tion uprooted the plantation system in 
the South, it destroyed the family sys- 
tem that had existed among the slaves. 
The general mobility of the slave 
population tore asunder the bonds of 
sympathy and common interests that 
had held kinsmen and the members of 
the same household together. The en- 
tire system of social control in the 
plantation economy including the 
authority of the master race ceased to 
function in the family and sex life of 
the Negroes. The sexual impulses of 
the Negroes were given a free rein. Of 
course, in many cases, where the as- 
similation of western culture had been 
deep enough and the development of 
common interests in families had gone 
far, the more stable elements in the 
Negro population did not become de- 
moralized. Some of the more stable 
elements at first rented land and later 
bought land or homes and settled down 
to normal family life.® 

After the disorders of the recon- 
struction period, the great body of 
former slaves settled down to a modi- 
fied form of the plantation system. 
Their much ridiculed hope that they 
would receive forty acres and a mule 
was not realized, partly because North- 
ern capitalists and industrialists were 
not willing to support a revolutionary 





5See The Negro Font in the United States, 
Chapters V, IX, and X 
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expropriation of the private owners of 
landed estates. Under the new condi- 
tions, the Negro family in many cases 
resumed its old maternal character, 
This was due to the fact that among 
the landless tenants, who were without 
family traditions and were uninflu- 
enced by the mores of the whites, the 


family developed as a natural organi- . 


zation. Thus, the widespread illegiti- 
macy of the rural Negro viewed in the 
social context of the folk culture of 
the southern Negro takes on a new 
significance. However, during this 
period, a small percentage of the 
southern rural Negroes were able to 
secure land and thereby give a founda- 
tion to the family complex in which 
masculine interest and authority were 
firmly rooted. The family life of rural 
Negroes had developed to this point at 
the opening of the present century. 
Before considering the changes 
which have taken place during the 
present century, some attention must 
be given to the réle of the families 
that were free before the Civil War. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
there were nearly half a million free 
Negroes in the United States. In some 
communities, as for example, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and New Orleans, 
these free Negroes, a large proportion 
of whom were of mixed-blood, had not 
only secured an important place in the 
economic order, but also had assimi- 
lated the culture of the whites. In fact, 
in New Orleans, the free Negroes con- 
stitute an intermediate caste, between 
the whites and the slaves. Their status 
in Charleston was somewhat similar. 
The family life of the most favored 
elements among the free Negroes often 
represented three or more generations, 
during which traditions were built up 
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and transmitted to succeeding genera- 
tions. These traditions embodied the 
culture which had been taken over 
from the whites by the founders of 
these families who had enjoyed favor- 
able contacts with the latter and were 
sometimes of the same blood. Because 
of this heritage of culture, these fami- 
lies have been a stabilizing element in 
the Negro group. 


Tue Necro FAMILY AND THE RURAL 
SouTH 


This brief review of some of the 
important features in the social and 
cultural backgrounds of the Negro 
family will enable us to understand 
better the present situation of the Ne- 
gro family. Despite the migrations 
during and following the World War, 
a large part of the Negro population 
is still concentrated in the plantation 
region of the South. A visit to some 
areas in this region would reveal con- 
ditions similar to those which existed 
during the past century. One would 
find that the Negro family in some 
areas is still maternal in organization. 
Such a situation existing nearly three 
quarters of a century after Emancipa- 
tion is usually attributed to some 
moral deficiency on the part of the 
Negro. But such a facile explanation 
fails to take account of the fact that 
the maternal family organization 
among rural Negroes represents today 
as in former years an adjustment to 
social and economic conditions in the 
South.* Three factors may be cited as 
primarily responsible for the present 
situation. They are: the absence of 





*For a Secctiation, of the ogre fomite. > me 
Plantation area, see Charles S. Johnson, S 
of the Planiation ( Chicago, 1934) and the name 8 
ison Family in the United States (Chicago, 


family traditions, the father’s lack of 
a material interest in the family, and 
the folkways which permit unmarried 
motherhood. It should also be pointed 
out that a large percentage of the Ne- 
gro peasants in the South are a mobile 
group, this mobility being conditioned 
by the plantation economy. However, 
the influence of mobility generally will 
be considered later. 

Among the great body of landless 
tenants, the family is held together 
merely by bonds of sympathy and 
habit. The father has had no stake in 
the land. It has not been handed down 
to him after generations as a heritage 
of his forebears. Because of the strug- 
gle to maintain even the low economic 
level which characterizes this region, 
the father often supplements the fami- 
ly earnings with work at a sawmill or 
on the road. Periodic separations from 
his family often result in more or less 
permanent severing of family ties and 
the mother becomes the mainstay of 
the family. On the other hand, the 
survival of a maternal family organi- 
zation is encouraged by unmarried 
motherhood on the part of young wom- 
en. In some cases at least marriage is 
not regarded as a prerequisite to the 
assumption of the responsibilities of 
motherhood. And since the family is a 
natural organization resting upon 
sympathetic relationships, the chil- 
dren of these young mothers are taken 
into the family group. In some parts 
of the plantation in the South, one 
may see several generations under the 
authority of an old grandmother eking 
out a bare existence on a small plot of 
land. 

In the majority of the families, the 
father or husband is present. His in- 
terest in his wife and children is con- 
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ditioned by a number of factors. One 
may find among the more prosperous 
tenants relatively stable families in 
which the father’s interest rests upon 
the solid foundation of a community 
of interests in which all members of 
the family share. He may be a re- 
sponsible member of the church and 
lodge and may otherwise have stand- 
ing in the community. In such families, 
one may also find rudimentary family 
traditions. But on the whole, the well 
organized Negro family under patri- 
archal authority is to be found among 
the landowners. This class increased at 
an encouraging rate up to 1910, but 
since then, it has remained stationary 
or declined in importance in many 
areas. Land ownership is, of course, at 
a minimum in the plantation region 
and only becomes important in the 
areas outside of this region. Therefore, 
one finds, for example, in the areas of 
small farms in North Carolina a sub- 
stantial group of farm owning families 
with patriarchal traditions. Also, it 
should be pointed out that the farm 
families of North Carolina, Kentucky, 
and Virginia—areas outside the plan- 
tation economy—show a larger admix- 
ture of white blood and higher achieve- 
ments in culture and civilization than 
those in the plantation area.’ 


URBANIZATION AND THE NEGRO 
FAMILY 


Even in the most remote regions of 
the rural South, the Negro is not un- 
affected by the main social and eco- 
nomic currents in American life. On 
the most isolated plantations, the 
measure of well-being and the stability 
of Negro families are influenced by 


™These points are discussed in detail in the 
writer’s The Negro Family in the United States. 


the price of cotton on the world mar- 
ket. Likewise, during and following the 
World War, the demand for labor in 
the industrial centers of the North was 
heard in the most isolated regions of 
the South. Hundreds of thousands of 
Negro families picked up their meager 
belongings and joined the migrations 
which became a great folk movement. 
These migrations produced the great- 
est crisis in Negro life since Emanci- 
pation, Although it is true that from 
the opening of the present century, 
Negroes had slowly drifted into hun- 
dreds of towns and cities of the South, 
the change from rural to urban life 
had not produced the drastic changes 
in the whole outlook of Negroes which 
resulted from the migrations to north- 
ern metropolitan areas. In the south- 
ern towns and cities, the simple peas- 
ant folk had found a dwelling place in 
the “Darktowns” and “Niggertowns” 
generally situated beyond the railroad 
tracks. Their family organization 
based upon sympathy and affection 
had tended to fall apart. There was 
much looseness in family morals: de- 
sertions on the part of fathers and hus- 
bands; men and women living together 
without benefit of law or clergy; and 
women with illegitimate offspring.’ 
Moreover, during the entire period, 
there were men and women who, in 
their wandering about the country. 
led a more or less lawless sexual life. 
But these early movements did not 
uproot the Negro from his folk culture 
and plunge him in the midst of mod- 
ern urban civilization as did the mi- 
grations to Northern industrial centers. 
The Northern migrations including 





8 See Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom 
(New York, 1939) and the writer's The Negro 
Family in the United States concerning the Negro 
family in small southern urban communities. 
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the general movement to metropolitan 
areas in various parts of the country 
has produced a fundamental change 
in the whole problem of the assimila- 
tion of the Negro in western civiliza- 
tion. At the present time, about a third 
of the Negro population lives in metro- 
politan regions. This fact is more sig- 
nificant than the urbanization of the 
Negro population as measured by the 
formal definition of urban areas. From 
the standpoint of the Negro’s economic 
life, it means that large masses of the 
Negro have been subjected to a more 
severe competition than at any period 
in their history in America. In the vast 
Negro communities which have grown 
up in four or five metropolitan areas 
of the North, it is possible to obtain a 
quantitative picture of the effects of 
competition on the social life of the 
Negro. For example, in Chicago where 
the selective process resulting from 
competition has created a fairly defi- 
nite spatial pattern, there has also 
been a sifting and segregation of vari- 
ous elements in the Negro population.® 
In the population of the slum areas 
just outside the central business dis- 
trict are concentrated the vast ma- 
jority of southern born black migrants 
with an illiteracy rate equal to that 
of southern cities. The majority of 
these newcomers to the city are em- 
ployed in domestic service or as com- 
mon laborers. It is in these sections 
that dependency and other forms of 
social problems flourish. As one fol- 
lows the expanding Negro community 
from the center toward the periphery 
of the metropolis, one finds that there 
is a decrease in the percentage of il- 
literacy, poverty, and men and women 
in the lower occupations and a corre- 





® See the writer’s The Negro Family in Chicago, 


sponding increase in the proportion of 
mixed-bloods and of those employed 
in professional and “white collor’” oc- 
cupations. In the zone on the outer- 
most extension of the Negro commu- 
nity are concentrated the higher occu- 
pational classes of mixed-bloods who 
are homeowners and possess other evi- 
dences of success in the urban environ- 
ment as well as a comparatively high 
level of culture.’° 

Negro family life reflects in both its 
organization and its disorganization 
the influence of selective factors which 
determine the organization of metro- 
politan areas in the North. In the 
slum areas outside the central busi- 
ness district, the family life of the 
Negro is characterized by poverty, 
desertions, and high rates of illegiti- 
macy and juvenile delinquency. In 
these areas, the simple family organ- 
ization of the migrants which repre- 
sented an adaptation of the folk cul- 
ture of the South goes to pieces. But 
some families are able to sustain them- 
selves through their own efforts, to 
educate and discipline their children, 
and to escape finally from these areas. 
The movement of the more stable ele- 
ments in the Negro population toward 
the periphery of the Negro community 
is indicated by a gradual decline in the 
various forms of family disorganiza- 
tion. This process of selection and sift- 
ing represents in some cases the strug- 
gle of two generations to adjust 
themselves to the urban environment. 
The families with traditions of stable 
family life and some economic compe- 
tence are generally able to find a place 
beyond the deteriorated slum areas, 





1A recent study of the Negro community in 
Harlem in New York City has revealed a somewhat 
similar selective process. See the writer’s ‘Negro 
Harlem: An Ecological Study,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, 43:72-88, Jl 19387. 
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Their numbers are increased by other 
families that because of education and 
improved occupational status are able 
to find a congenial environment for 
mode of life. In such areas the ex- 
tremely low rates of poverty, deser- 
tions, illegitimacy, and juvenile de- 
linquency provide a quantitative index 
to the success of this group in escap- 
ing from the condition of the masses 
and adapting themselves to the re- 
quirements of the new environment 
of the modern urban community. 


CoNCLUSION 

From the foregoing analysis, it is 
evident that it is impossible to dis- 
cuss the present status of the Negro 
family except in terms of its adjust- 
ment to the changing American scene. 
Changes in the economic life of the 
South, population movements and 


urbanization, changes in industria] 
processes, prosperity and economic 
crises, all have their influence on the 
fate of the Negro family. As the isola- 
tion of the world of the black folk jg 
broken down, the Negro family is 
bound to become disorganized. A simi- 
lar consequence is necessarily involved 
in the urbanization of the Negro popu- 
lation. In the competitive life of 
America, the success of the Negro in 
achieving a new and more intelligent 
adaptation to American civilization 
will depend upon his incorporation 
into the economic organization at 
large, upon his own cultural resources, 
and finally upon the extent to which 
he is able to incorporate in his own 
family traditions and heritage the pat- 
terns of behavior requisite for sur- 
vival. 
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CuHapter XI 


DISABILITIES AFFECTING SUFFRAGE AMONG NEGROES* 
James M, Nasri, Jr. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS 


President Roosevelt’s strident pro- 
nunciamiento of a few weeks ago 
against the imposition of a poll tax 
requirement was a forceful reminder 
that today in these United States, the 
land of Democracy, there are still mil- 
lions of people, white and black, 
twenty-one years of age or more, pos- 
sessed of sound minds, and free from 
any criminal records, citizens of the 
United States and of the particular 
states wherein they reside, and there- 
fore qualified electors who, neverthe- 
less, do not possess the free and un- 
trammelled right of suffrage. So many 
disabilities, some legal and some ad- 
ministratively imposed, have been 
thrown around the utilization of this 
suffrage right that a great segment of 
the American people is a stranger to 
the ballot, its responsibilities, and its 
advantages. 

It is agreed that necessarily some 
restriction must be imposed upon the 
exercise of suffrage by the several 
states in order that fraud, bribery, and 
corruption may be eliminated from 
elections as much as it is possible so 
to do,’ but it is submitted that a study 

* Acknowledgement is hereby given to Roland 
D, Ealy, Richard Hoffler, and Archie Le Cesne of 
the senior law class at Howard University for 
checking the citations and preparing the tables in 
this paper. 

& 1 Legislative regulation was an aid to the 
purification of elections.” Leonard v. Oommon- 
wealth, 112 Pa. St. 607, 4 Atl, 220, 224 (1886). 
coqanrer v. Stack 69 NJ.L. 562, 56 Alt. 1 

“Tf there be fraud in the primary election, 
which is the very root from which the whole system 
of regulation springs, it is vain to regulate the 
conduct of general elections, for the fraud by 
which the nominee at the primary election is 
chosen enters into and is an ineradicable constitu- 


ent in the result. Commonwealth v. Wilcox, 111 
Va. 849 at 860, 69 S.E. 1027 at 1031 (1911).” 
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of the states will show that in several 
of them? there is a more pernicious 
objective in the statutory enactments 
and in the administrative practices 
concerning the exercise of suffrage, and 
that this objective is the prevention of 
a large body of citizens from partici- 
pating in elections and the building up 
of political machines by reason there- 
of. 

In the first place, most states pro- 
vide, in substance, as follows: 

The following classes of persons shall not 
be allowed to vote in this State: 

1. Persons under twenty-one years of age. 

2. Idiots and lunatics. 

3. All paupers supported by the county. 

4, All persons convicted of any felony, 
except those restored to full citizenship 
and right of suffrage, or pardoned. 

5. All soldiers, marines and seamen em- 
ployed in the services of the army or 
navy of the United States. 

These are the requirements together 
with regulations affecting the use of 
the ballot and polling places on elec- 
tion day, and the regulation of regis- 
tration and the expenditure of money 
for campaigns, which are conceded to 
be necessary for honestly conducted 
elections devoid of fraud or disturb- 
ance of the peace. It is in the addition- 
al restrictions on the exercising of the 
right of suffrage that non-democratic 
practices and Jaws repose. 

As far as the exercise of suffrage by 
Negroes is concerned, these additional 
laws and practices are revealed in their 
most undemocratic guise. The follow- 

? Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, Louisi- 


ana, Mississippi, Texas, Virginia, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina. 
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ing states, California, Nevada, Indi- 
ana, Wyoming, North Carolina, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, New Mexico, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, Idaho, Maine, Del- 
aware, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Kansas, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Michigan, Arizona, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Iowa, 
make no racial distinction in their laws 
and impose no administrative restric- 
tions because of race. 

It is interesting to note that the 
states which enjoy the most unham- 
pered exercise of the right of suffrage 
and impose the fewest number of re- 
strictions are the states which are 
furthest advanced economically, edu- 
cationally, and socially; whereas the 
ten states, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, Texas, Virginia, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, which have hinged the right 
of suffrage around and about by 
numerous restrictions such as reading 
and understanding tests of state and 
national constitutions, property quali- 
fications (both real and personal), 
racial discriminations in registration, 
are those states of which the President 
asked that a study be made of their 
economic conditions, since they consti- 
tute, in his words, the “number one 
economic problem in the United 
States.” 

This may be a coincidental situation 
and not a resultant condition. At least 
it shows that these states are far out 
of line with the Democratic Ideal in 


3 Report on Economic Conditions of the South, 
National Emergency Council, p. 1 


these United States, and that in this 
area immediate steps need to be taken 
to revise laws and to eradicate ad- 
ministrative practices which tend to 
destroy our democratic processes. 


LEGISLATIVE INTENT 


Although registration laws, poll-tax 
requirements, and reading and under- 
standing constitution clauses have 
been upheld by the courts as reason- 
able exercise of legislative power for 
the purpose of preserving the purity of 
the ballot, the history of suffrage legis- 
lation in the South shows these provi- 
sions were not enacted for that pur- 
pose, but were designed solely to 
exclude Negroes from exercising the 
right to vote* guaranteed them by the 
prohibition in the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Numerous cases have laid down the 
rule that where the intent and purpose 
of such legislation is to directly or in- 
directly deny or abridge the right of 
suffrage of citizens, the legislation is 
void and unconstitutional.® 

A possible attack upon these provi- 
sions may be made by calling the 
court’s attention judicially to this un- 
lawful purpose.® This is a rather haz- 

418 Harvard Law Rev. 279, 288 (1900) 
iy Eaton; Race, Class, and Party, Lewin- 


5Qapen v. Foster, 12 Pick, 485; Monroe v. 
Collins, 17 Oh. St. 666. 

The Supreme Oourt of the United States has 
held that a statute’s or law’s invalidity may be 
shown by things which will be judicially noticed. 
Weaver v. Palmer Bros. Oo., 270 U.S. 402, 410, 
but it has also held that, unless these matters and 
things to be judicially noticed are called by counsel 
to the attention of the court, it will not notice 
them. 

“There are many things that courts would 
notice if brought before them that beforehand they 
do not know.”—Mr. Justice Holmes in Quong 
Wing v. Kirkendall, 223 U.S. 59, 64. : 

Federal courts will take judicial notice of 
historical facts: Simpson v. United States, 252 
U.S. 547; United States v. Wallis, 279 Fed. 401; 
Ex Parte Davidson, 57 Fed. 883, 887. | 

Federal courts will take judicial notice of leg- 
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ardous undertaking, for after all these 
years the courts seem to experience 
difficulty in recognizing this unlawful 
purpose as their judicial knowledge is 
obscured by an acute awareness of 
social policy in the South. 

This unlawful purpose is a result of 
prejudice and fear—fear of political 
control and domination by the Negro 
population which closely approximates 
that of the whites.” 

It is true that these ten states have 
enacted laws governing suffrage which 
seem fair on their face, but these either 
authorize or permit discriminatory 
tests based on race or color; such as 
the reading or interpreting of the Con- 
stitution of the United States or the 
constitutions of the respective states. 
It is submitted that these provisions 
are unconsitutional.® 

It is generally agreed that in all 
states where poll-tax requirements are 
levied, hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers of all races are denied their suf- 
frage rights by an un-American tax, 
but in the above mentioned ten states, 
the poll-tax requirement is only one 





tea. 029 pomenee Connoley v. Norfolk, ete., 216 
ed, 823 5. 

Piet courts take judicial notice of matters 
of common knowledge: Muller v. Oregon, 208 
U.S. 412; United States v. Sanders, 290 Fed. 428. 

* Population of these states as shown by— 
Negroes in the United States, 1920-1932 (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census) : 


more means by which Negroes are de- 
prived of their suffrage rights, and 
made amenable to exploitation, sub- 
jugation and oppression.® 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS IN RE 
SUFFRAGE IN GEORGIA 


The statutes of the State of Geor- 
gia’® will illustrate the types of stat- 
utes on suffrage in these ten states, 
except for those provisions covering 
primaries. 


Section 1 

A. Chapter 2. 6 Qualifications of Voters 
2-601 Paragraph 1. Elections by bal- 
lot, registration of Voters. After the 
year 1908, election by the people shall 
be by ballot, and only those persons 
shall be allowed to vote who have been 
first registered in accordance with the 
requirements of the law. 
2-602 (6396) Paragraph 2. Who shall 
be an elector entitled to register and 
vote. Every male citizen of this state 
who is a citizen of the United States, 
twenty-one years old or upwards, not 
laboring under any of the disabilities 
named in this Article, and possessing 
the qualifications provided by it, shall 
be an elector and entitled to register, 
and vote at any election by the peo- 
ple: Provided, that no soldier, sailor, 


®In Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas, 
in 1930, out of 11,606,046 persons over the age 
of twenty-one only 2,679, 473 voted in the gen- 
eral election, whereas in the other forty states more 
than seventy-two per cent of the persons over the 
age of twenty-one voted in the general election. 

















pee 1930 1920 1910 1900 
e 

Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro White 
Va. 650,165 | 1,770,405 690,017 | 1,617,871 671,096 | 1,389,802 660,722 | 1,192,855 
8.C. 793 ,681 944 ,040 864,719 818,532 


Ga. | 1,071/125 | 1,836'974 | 1,206°365 | 1,689,070 | 1,176,987 1,431,876 1,034,813 1,181,294 

















Fla, 431,828 | 1,035,205 329 ,487 638 ,934 308 ,669 43 ,56 ,730 397 ,333 
Ala. 944,834 | 1,700,775 900,654 | 1,446,958 908,282 | 1,228,789 307 | 1,001,152 
Miss. | 1,009,718 , 856 856, 184 ,807 | 1,009,487 78,002 907 ,630 1,200 
Ark. 478,463 | 1,374,906 472,220 | 1,279,479 442,891 | 1,130,878 366,856 944,580 
La, 776,326 | 1,318,160 700,257 | 1,093,991 713,874 939 ,789 650,804 729,612 
Okla. 172,198 | 2,123,424 139,408 | 1,813,217 137,612 | 1,441,577 +204 


Tex. 854,964 | 4,284,491 741, "694 3, 529, 490 


55,684 
690,049 | 2,978,382 620,722 | 2,426,669 














® Nixon v. Condon, 286 U.S. 73; Nixon v. 
Herndon, 273 U.S, 536; Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 


U.S. 856, 


10 Georgia, The Constitution Provision as to 
Suffrage, Article 2, Elective Franekion. Georgia 
Code (1933), Constitution of 1877 
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or marine in the military or naval 

services of the United States shall 

acquire the rights of an elector by 
reason of being stationed on duty in 
this State.” 

B. 2-603 (6397) Par. 3. Who entitled to 
register and vote. To entitle a person 
to register and vote at any election by 
the people, he shall have resided in 
the state one year next preceding the 
election, and in the county in which 
he offers to vote six months next pre- 
ceding the election and shall have paid 
all poll taxes that he may have an 
opportunity of paying agreeably by 
law. Such payment must have been 
made at least six months prior to the 
election at which he offers to vote, 
except when such elections are held 
within six months from the expiration 
of the time fixed by law for payment 
of such taxes,” 

C. 2-604, (6398) Par. 4. Qualifications of 
electors, Every male citizen of this 
state shall be entitled to register as 
an elector, and to vote in all elections 
in said state, who is not disqualified 
under the provisions of Section 2 
of Article 2 of this Constitution, and 
who possesses the qualifications pre- 
scribed in Paragraphs 2 and 3 of this 
Section or who will possess them at 
the date of the election occurring next 
after his registration, and who in ad- 
dition thereto comes within either of 
the classes provided for in the five 
following subdivisions of this para- 
graph.” 

1, All persons who have honorably 
served in the land or naval forces 
of the United States in the Revolu- 
tionary War, or in the War of 1812, 
or in the War with Mexico, or in 
any War with the Indians, or in the 
War between the States, or in the 
War with Spain, or who honorably 
served in the land or naval forces 
of the Confederate States, or of the 
State of Georgia in the War be- 

11 This provision is, in substance, a part of the 

statutes of all states. 

The residential requirements here are like- 

wise found in all statutes—those states having 
poll-tex requirements also add the last sentence. 


1 states substantially provide as does the 
introductory sentence here, but in 


tween the States; or 

2. All persons lawfully descended from 
those embraced in the classes enu- 
merated in the subdivisions next 
above,” or 

3. All persons who are of good char- 
acter and understand the duties and 
obligations of citizenship under a 
republican form of government;* or 

4, All persons who can correctly read 
in the English Language any para- 
graph of the Constitution of the 
United States, of this state and 
correctly write the same in the 
English language when read to them 
by one of the registrars and all per- 
sons who solely because of physical 
disability are unable to comply with 
the above requirements but who can 
understand and give reasonable in- 
terpretation of any paragraph of 
the Constitution of the United 
States or of this State that may be 
read to them by any one of the 
registrars;” or 

5. Any person who is the owner in 
good faith in his own right of at 
least forty acres of land, situated 
in this State, upon which he resides, 
or is the owner in good faith in his 
own right of property situated in 
this state and assessed for taxation 
of the value of $500.00.* 


14,151 and 2 we find the first major point of 


divergence between the Georgia Statutes and those 
of the other states. Very few states make war 
service a basis for suffrage qualification. 

his provision is innocuous on its face but 
is not found in most statutes. In view of the his- 
tory of the states in which this provision appears, 
it appears to be at least debatable as to whether 
it is applied with an equal hand. 

This reading and understanding clause has 
been held constitutional in that it applies equally 
to all citizens and is fair on its face, yet no stand- 
ards are set up by which the applicant for regis- 
tration is to quali y save the judgment of the 
registrars and no standard at all is set up by 
which the registrars are to qualify as constitutional 
experts. As @ matter of fact, many of them know 
very little about the Constitution. It is futile to 
say that if denied registration the 2 may 
go into court and establish his qualification, for 
the difficulty, time, and inconvenience of that in 
itself disfranchises. It is a matter of general 
knowledge that this provision and similar ones 
were passed and are administered for the sole 
purpose of barring Negroes from voting. It will be 
seen that in each provision for qualifying as a voter 
wherein Negroes might qualify in large numbers, 
the test to be applied is to be based upon the 
judgment of one of the disfranchisers. : 

18 Several states have property qualifications 
which are fair on their face as is this one and 
are administered fairly, but millions of voters are 
unable to qualify under it because they are prop- 
ertyless. 
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D. 2-608 (6402) Par. 8. Only qualified 
Voters to participate in primary. No 
person shall be allowed to participate 
in a primary of any political party 
or convention of any political party in 
this state who is not a qualified 
Voter.” 


Section 2, Chapters 2-7, Registration. 
EB. 2-701 (6404) Par. 1. Registration of 


electors; who disfranchised. The Gen- 
eral Assembly may provide, from time 
to time, for the registration of electors, 
but the following classes of persons 
shall not be permitted to register, vote 
or hold any office or appointment of 
honor, or trust in this State, to wit: 
First—Those who shall have been con- 
victed in any court of competent juris- 
diction of treason against the State, 
of embezzlement of public funds, mal- 
feasance of office, bribery, or larceny, 
or of any crime involving moral turpi- 
tude punishable by the laws of this 
State with imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary, unless such person shall have 
been pardoned. Second—lIdiots and in- 
sane persons.” 

F, Section 34-111 (44) Race to be noted 
in book. For the purpose of more 
easily identifying Voters, the officers 
in charge of the Voters’ book shall note 
therein, in connection with each signa- 
ture, the race of the person signing— 
that is to say, whether white or 
colored.” 

Acts. 1894, pp. 115, 117, Georgia Code 
(1933), Ch. 34 Elections, 

G. Section 34-202 (48) List to be filed 
with County Registrars; Contents. 
Within ten days after closing the 
voters’ books, as provided in section 
34-106, the tax collector shall file with 
the county registrars an accurate and 
complete copy of the registration list 
made up as provided in the preceding 
section, arranged in alphabetical order, 


* Unless one is qualified under one of the 
above provisions, he cannot participate in the 
primary, This provision is found in a wide range 
of states, This raises the question of the nature 
of primary elections which we shall discuss later. 

The registration provisions here are found in 
substance in all states. 

21 Designation of race as a means of identifica- 


ion of voters is not in itself a pernicious provi- 


and by militia districts and city wards 


and also showing the dates in that year 
when persons will arrive at full age 
or will have resided in the state and 
county the requisite time, as sworn 
to in the voters’ books, The list shall 
also show the race of each person— 
that is to say, whether white or 
colored—his age, occupation, and resi- 
dence.” 


Acts 1894, p. 117; 1908, p. 58; 1913, p. 
115, Georgia Code (1933) Ch. 34. 


Payment of poll tax, property quali- 
fication, reading and interpreting the 
Constitution, all operate to prevent a 
large group of citizens from ever quali- 
fying to vote at all. The Georgia laws 
on these matters are a fair sample of 
the disabilities to be found in the ten 
states mentioned above. In this realm 
of suffrage disabilities, it is difficult 
to produce judicial proof of facts with- 
in the common knowledge of citizens 
and of the judiciary of these states. 
Rowdyism, police brutality, terroristic 
tactics, all combine to paralyze the 
timid, and to deter the bold. Witnesses 
whose integrity is satisfactory cannot 
be found since the mass psychology 
refuses to conceive of such a witness as 
being capable of possessing a believ- 
able integrity. These practices, how- 
ever, prevent a large number of Ne- 
groes from ever qualifying to vote 
even in the general elections of these 
states.?3 


22 These provisions are fair on their face and 
appear in several statutes but are susceptible of 
use in discrimination against voters on account 
of race. ? 

23 Louisiana Official Registration: 





Presidential State-wide Registration Negro 





Election Yrs. White Negro Population 
1896 164,088 180,344 650,804 
1900 125,437 5,820 
1904 106,360 1,718 
1908 154,669 1,885 713,874 
1912 165,082 1,704 
1916 201,745 1,773 
1920 257,282 3,533 
1924 817,136 955 


1928 863,057 1,960 716,326 
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TEXAS PRIMARIES 

But assume that these obstacles, 
among which is the economic problem 
of the poll-tax mentioned by President 
Roosevelt, are overcome and Negroes 
have become qualified to vote; they 
have then only begun to face the more 
serious problem of primary laws and 
administrative practices and resolu- 
tions of the Democratic Party in the 
South, a final barrier erected to bar 
Negroes from exercising their rights 
and privileges as citizens of these re- 
spective states. 

The history of primaries and of 
primary cases in Texas serves as the 
best possible illustration of the fact 
that in these ten states the object of 
the legislation respecting elections or 
primary elections is only incidentally 
to preserve the purity of the ballot 
and is primarily designed and enacted 
actually and realistically for the sole 
purpose of preventing Negroes from 
exercising their suffrage rights. 

Prior to 1903, there was no law in 
Texas regulating primary elections or 
party nominations, and such elections 
and nominations, and the control and 
regulation of all affairs of political 
parties was vested entirely in party 
conventions and executive committees. 
In that year, 1903, the Texas legisla- 
ture, for the first time, provided for 
regulating party primary elections and 
conventions, and party affairs, by 
laws, through the passage of the first 
Terrell election law, which completely 
divested party conventions and com- 
mittees of the control heretofore exer- 
cised by them. 

From the beginning of election legis- 
lation, the question of barring or ad- 
mitting Negroes in Democratic pri- 
mary elections was an important one; 


some counties, through their represen- 
tatives, desired that Negroes be al- 
lowed to vote in Democratic primaries 
while others strenuously insisted that 
they should be barred by state-wide 
law. The first Terrell election law rele- 
gated this subject to the party execu- 
tive committee of the various counties 
by the following provision: 

“The county executive committee of 
the party holding any primary election 
may prescribe additional qualifications 
necessary to participate therein.” (See 
Section 94, p. 150, Acts of the First 
Called Session, 28th Legislature, 
1903). 

When the Terrell election law was 
generally revised by the 29th Legis- 
lature in 1905, this same provision was 
reenacted in the following language: 
“The executive committee of any par- 
ty for any county may prescribe 
additional qualifications for voters in 
such primaries in connection with this 
Act.” 

This same provision, in the same 
words, was reenacted in the qualifica- 
tions of the revised statutes of 1911. 
(See Article 3093, R.C.S., 1911) and 
remained in force until 1923. 

The Second Called Session of the 
Texas legislature in 1923 enacted a 
statute amending Article 3093, R.CS., 
1911, designed specifically to bar Ne- 
groes from participating in primary 
elections of the Democratic Party in 
every county in Texas which after- 
wards was qualified as Article 3107, 
R.C.S. of 1925 and which read as 
follows: 


Article 3107: In no event shall a Negro be 
eligible to participate in a Democratic Pri- 
mary Election held in Texas, and should a 
Negro vote in a Democratic Primary Elec- 
tion, such ballot shall be void and election 
officers shall not count the same. 
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It was the obvious purpose of this 
enactment to bar Negroes not only 
from voting, but from participating in 
any way, either as voters or as candi- 
dates in Democratic primaries. 

This statute passed in 1923 was de- 
clared to be unconstitutional and void 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Nixon v. Hern- 
don, supra. 

The fortieth legislature in its First 
Called Session held in 1927, having in 
mind that this statute of 1923 had 
been invalidated by the courts and, 
desiring to provide, if possible, other 
means by which Negroes could be 
barred from participating both as can- 
didates and as voters in the primary 
elections of the Democratic Party, 
which would stand the test of the 
courts, passed a statute amending said 
Article 3107 so as to read as follows: 
Article 3107: Every political party in this 
State, through its state executive com- 
mittee, shall have the power to prescribe 
the qualifications of its own members, and 
shall in its own way determine who shall 
be qualified to vote, or otherwise participate 
in such political activitiy; PROVIDED, 
that no person shall ever be denied the 
right to participate in a primary in this 
State because of former political affiliations 
or because of membership or non-member- 
ship in organizations other than the political 
party. 


This statute was likewise declared 
unconstitutional and void by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
the case of Nixon v. Condon, supra, 
but in that case the court gratuitously 
pointed out that it would not then de- 
termine, as it was not before the court, 
what it would do in the event that such 
a resolution as this were adopted by 
the Democratic Party Convention of 
Texas. Immediately following this de- 


cision, the State Democratic conven- 
tion adopted such a resolution and 
pursuant to said resolution, the state 
executive committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Texas excluded Ne- 
groes from participating in the Demo- 
cratic primaries under the authority 
of that resolution. This authority of 
the state executive committee acting 
pursuant to the resolution adopted by 
the state Democratic convention was 
soon challenged again in the courts, 
this time in the state courts of Texas 
in the case of Bell v. Hill.?4 

As a result of the decision in that 
case the primary situation became one 
of utmost confusion. The question was 
quickly taken to the United States 
Supreme Court again in the case of 
Grovey v. Townsend, 295 US. 45. 
The case reached the United States 
Supreme Court rapidly because of the 
unique state laws in Texas which pro- 
vide that where a small amount is 
involved, the judgment of a justice 
court is not reviewable in any higher 
court of the state. (Here Grovey 
brought an action for ten dollars dam- 
ages in the justice court against 
Townsend, the country clerk, alleging 

* Bell v. Hill, 1934, 74 S.W. (2nd) 113. 
FAOTS: Bell and Jones contend in their petition 
that unless the mandamus is granted D. will deny 
them the right to vote because of the following 
resolution passed by the State convention: ‘Be it 
resolved, that all white citizens of the State who 
are qualified to vote under the Constitution and 
laws of Texas shall be eligible for membership in 
the party and as such eligible for participation in 
the primaries.’’ The meeting at which this resolu- 
tion was passed was authorized by statute. HELD: 
Leave to file the petition was denied. The court 
said: “Since the right to organize and maintain a 
political party is one guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights of this State, it necessarily follows that 
every privilege essential or reasonably appropriate 
to the exercise of that right is likewise guaranteed, 
including, of course, the privilege of determining 
the policies of the party and its membership. With- 
out the privilege of determining the power of a 
political association and its membership, the right 
to organize suck an organization would he a mere 
mockery. We think these rights, that is, the right 
to determine the membership of a political party 
and to determine its policies of necessity are to be 
exercised by the State Convention of such party 


and cannot, under any circumstances, be con- 
ferred upon a state or governmental agency.” 
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violation of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments). The case was 
brought to the United States Supreme 
Court on a Writ of Certiorari.* 

To all intents and purposes the 
court’s decision against Grovey settled 
the question of the Texas primary, or 
at least so it seemed, but like the 
proverbial bad penny, the question 
again arose on November 2, 1938, in 
the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of Texas in 
the case of Richardson v. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Democratic 
Party for the City of Houston.”* 

The memorandum of the judge was 
given on November 2, 1938:*" 

As a result of this case and in the 


2% The Supreme Court held that: ‘‘While it is 
true that Texas has by its laws elaborately pro- 
vided for the expression of party preference as 
to nominees, has required that preference to be 
expressed in a certain form of voting, and has 
attempted in minute detail to protect the suffrage 
of the members of the organization against fraud, 
it is equally true that the primary is a party 
primary; the expenses of it are not furnished by 
the State, but by the agencies of the party (Arts. 
8123; 3124; 3127); and the state recognized the 
state convention as the organ of the party for the 
declaration of principles and the formulation of 
policies (Arts. 3136; 3139). 

Third. An alternative contention of petitioner 
is that the State Democratic Convention which 
adopted the resolution here involved was a mere 
creature of the State and could not lawfully do 
what the Federal Constitution prohibits to its 
creator. The argument is based upon the fact that 
Article 3167 of the Revised Civil Statutes of 
Texas, 1925, requires a political party desiring to 
elect delegates to a national convention to hold a 
state convention on the fourth Tuesday of May, 
1928, and every four years thereafter; and pro- 
vided for the election of delegates to that conven- 
tion at primary conventions, the procedure of 
which is regulated by law. In Bell v. Hill (74 S.W. 
(2nd) 118), supra, the Supreme Court of Texas 
held that Article 3167 does not prohibit declara- 
tions of policy by a State Democratic Convention. 
While it may be as petitioner contends, that we are 
not bound by the State courts’ decision on the 
point, it is entitled to the highest respect, and 
petitioner points to nothing which in any wise 
impugns its accuracy. If, as seems to be conceded, 
the Democratic Party in Texas held conventions 
many years before the adoption of Article 3167, 
nothing is shown to indicate that the regulation of 
the method of choosing delegates or fixing the times 
of their meetings, was intended to take away the 
primary power of conventions in respect to mat- 
ters as to which they would normally announce 
the party’s will. Compare Nizon v. Oondon, supra, 
'84. We are not prepared to hold that in Texas 
the State Convention of a party has become a 
mere instrumentality or agency for expressing the 
voice or will of the State.” 

%In that case, plaintiff's petition said: ‘“Plain- 
tiff would further show that the City of Houston 
under and by virtue of Ohapter 1, Article 1, 
Seetion 89 of the Revised City Ordinances of the 


light of the history of the persistent 
fight to break down these primary 
regulations in Texas, we may well ex- 
pect another case in the United States 
Supreme Court in the near future 
utilizing the procedure adopted in 
Grovey v. Townsend and based on 
damages sustained by C. F. Richard- 
son in being denied the right to vote 
in the recent primaries in Texas on 
November 8, 1939. This time a three- 
fold attack will be made on the pri- 
mary law in Texas. 

1. That aside from the necessary 
legislation for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the purity and integrity of the bal- 
lot and to preserve the peace and to 
insure a fair election devoid of fraud, 
if the Democratic primary election in 
Texas is a private institution as held 
in the cases of Bell v. Hill and Grovey 
v. Townsend and Richardson v. The 
Executive Committee, then Texas 
must repeal all other laws concerning 
the Democratic primaries, or primaries 
of any other parties in Texas, except 
those necessary to prevent fraud or 
corruption. Speaking in the case of 
White v. County Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee, Judge Kennerly, who 
wrote the decision above in the Rich- 





City of Houston has paid for all primary elections 
in the past of the nature here contemplated, and/or 
has contributed materially to and guarantees all 
liabilities incurred in said primary elections, and 
is paying and will continue to pay, and has paid 
for the Democratic Primary Election to be held 
on November 8, 1938, and all subsequent primary 
elections.”’ 

“There is no substantial difference between 
this case and the case of Drake v. Executive 
Oommittee, decided here January 10, 1933, and 
in which a similar application for Injunction was 
denied (2 Fed. Supp. 486). Since the decision 
in the Drake case, the law with respect to the 
questions discussed there and again presen 
here has been fwlly discussed and to a large ex- 
tent settled by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Texas in Bell v. Hill, 128 Texas, 531, 74 S.W. 
(2nd) 118, and by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Grovey 
v. Townsend, 295 U.S. 45, 79 L. Ed. 1291. 

“I adhere to the ruling in the Drake case. 
The preliminary injunction is denied.” 

“T, M. Kennerly 
Judge.” 
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ardson case, anticipated this attack 
when he said: 


Respondents, however, insist that the Demo- 
cratic party’s power with respect to and 
its convention’s powers to pass such resolu- 
tions, are inherent, possessed long prior to 
the enactment of Article 3107, and in no 
manner derived from the State of Texas. 
That this was true prior to the enactment of 
laws in Texas regulating political parties, etc., 
there is little, if any, doubt. That it is not 
true now is certain. For a period of more 
than twenty-five years, the Democratic Party 
in Texas has, from time to time, accepted 
grants of power from the State, surrendered 
its own inherent powers, until, as was said 
in Briscoe v. Boyle (Texas Civ., App.) 286 
§.W., 275, 276, the party has little or no 
discretion in the management of its party 
affairs. Unlike Moses, who refused to be 
known as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, the 
Democratic Party in Texas has, over a 
period of twenty-five years, chosen to be 
known as a child and agency of the State 
of Texas, abandoning its own inherent 
powers, and choosing to conduct its affairs 
under grants of power from the State. 


2. By asserting that the Supreme 
Court was wrong in the case of Grovey 
v. Townsend and asking for a recon- 
sideration of its whole position in that 
case on the grounds that the Demo- 
cratic Party is not a private institu- 
tion but is a quasi-governmental insti- 
tution affected with a public interest 
and that it has so invested itself with 
the habiliments of the State machinery 
of Texas that there is no force and 
effect in the private institution argu- 
ment any longer, and whatever may 
have been the history of political par- 
ties, today in Texas the Democratic 
Party is the State machinery of Texas. 

That this second contention is sound 
is apparent from many view points. 

In the first place, the Supreme Court 
has erred in its holding that today 
political parties are voluntary institu- 


tions and that primaries are private 
institutions for party nominations. If 
not, why does the Georgia Statute, 
supra, provide that only qualified elec- 
tors may participate in primary elec- 
tions? 


a. Primaries are State institutions.” 

b. Primary officials are State Agen- 
cies.”° 

c. These are federal elections for 


8 American Political Ideas, O. E. Merrian. 
“Another ee change in political thought was 
seen in the tendency to regulate and recognize 
legally the political organizations which began as 
voluntary associations. At the outset the party 
was unknown to the law. Little by little, pests 
processes were drawn into the circle of legislation 
and finally many important phases of party pro- 
cedure were regulated by law. This striking de- 
velopment of party recognition and regulation is 
characteristic of the last third of the century.” 

“The regulations of elections began at an early 
date, and at first included such measures as regis- 
tration and some form of written or printed 
ballot. After the War the number of registration 
laws was increased, especially in the cities where 
the neighborhood check on voting was not as effec- 
tive as in the rural districts. Later the whole 
process of elections was placed under minute 
supervision by the Australian ballot system. This 
took away from the parties the duty of nee 
ballots for voters, provided for secret voting, an 
set up elaborate machinery to prevent intimidation, 
bribery, fraud, and other irregularities at elections. 
At the same time, parties were finally defined and 
recognized in the law. Numerous objections were 
offered, both on theoretical and practical grounds, 
but in the main the sentiment in favor of strict 
regulation was overwhelming. 

“An extra governmental superior or controllin 
agency has been created in the form of the politica 
party. For this reason the party in our system of 
government is more powerfully developed than 
elsewhere. In short, the party is in a sense the 
government. 

“The political system,” said Wilson, “is a sys- 
tem of checks and balances, embodied in the Con- 
stitution.” “The Whig dynamics,” he termed it. 
(Constitutional Government, Ch. 8 on Party Gov- 
ernment in the United States; Croly, ‘Progressive 
Democracy,” Ch. 16, on Executive v. Partizan 
Responsibility). We have undertaken the task of 
“framing the functions of ote ange by outside 
parties.’ And this is the explanation of the modern 
party. By this process a degree of political unity 
and coherence has been obtained. The party has 
furthermore been a very useful nationalizing in- 
fluence, creating national opinions and judgments 
as over against local interests and preferences. But 
as the work of nationalization is more nearly per- 
fected changes become necessary. The thing that 
has served us so well might now master us if we 
left it irresponsible.” pp. 291-293. Love v. Wilcox, 
28 S.W. (2nd) 515 70 AL R. 1484; Briscoe v. 
Boyle, (Texas) 286 S.W., 275; White v. Oounty 
Democratic Executive Oommittee, supra. 

2 Nizon v. Herndon, supra. Nixon v. Condon, 
supra; Bryce Amer. Commonwealth, vol. II, p. 89; 
State v. Meharg (Texas. Civ. App. 1926), 287 
S.W. 670—The Texas Court of Civil Appeals has 
held that it was “A matter of common knowledge 
in this state that a Democratic primary election, 
held in accordance with our statutes, is decisive of 
the question as to who shall be elected in the gen- 
eral election.” In other words, barring certain 
exceptions, a primary election is equivalent to a 
general election. 








congressmen and for senators and 
are created by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.*° 


In the second place, it is not neces- 
sary to raise the above constitutional 
question as to the private nature of 
parties and primaries, for, according 
to Professor Evans, 


It is possible to maintain, however, that an 
election is really the substantive choice of 
individuals from a large field of aspirants 
by a complicated process involving more 
than one stage. By this process of reason- 
ing, the constitution would be applied to 
primaries without doing any violence to 
accepted principles of constitutional inter- 
pretation.” 


The word, “election” in Const. art. 
8 sec. 5, as amended in 1891, con- 
ferring on the district court jurisdic- 
tion of “contested elections,” includes 
a primary election held under and reg- 
ulated by statute, though such elec- 
tions were not authorized at the time 
of the amendment.’ Anderson v. 
Ashe (Texas) 130 S.W. 1044, 1046. 
An election is defined as being the ex- 
pression of a choice by the voters of 
a body politic. Ballentine Law Dic- 
tionary, p. 426. A primary election is 
an election held previously to the hold- 


% Newberry v. U.S., 256 U.S., 232; Home 
Tel. and Tel. Co. v. Los Angeles, 211 U.S. 265; 
Koy v. Schneider (Tex.) 216 8.W. 479. 

3132 Mich. Law Rev., 451 to 477. 

“Since the tendency of courts has been to 
treat the Fifteenth Amendment as though it con- 
tained the word ‘election,’ it may not be amiss to 
point out that such is not the case. The Amend- 
ment merely guarantees ‘the right to vote.’ The 
right to vote at what?” 

The weight of argument would seem to sustain 
—p. 463—the extension of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to the primary. It is common knowledge that 
this amendment originated in the intention to 
block evasions of the Fourteenth. It would be in- 
consistent, therefore, to extend the Fourteenth 
further than the Fifteenth in the protection of 
voting. As the Fifteenth Amendment makes no 
reference to ‘elections,’ and as the right to vote at 
Primaries is as substantial as the right to vote at 
elections (admitted in Nizon v. Herndon), it 
would seem to require an unreasonable restrictive 
interpretation to exclude primaries from its pro- 
+ peal (Everett 8S. Brown, 33 Mich. L. Rev. 
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ing of a general election, held for the 
purpose of nominating the candidates 
whose names are to find a place on the 
official ballot at the general election, 
p. 1010, supra. 

3. By distinguishing the Richardson 
case from Grovey v. Townsend on the 
ground (one among several) that the 
City of Houston pays the expenses of 
the city primaries.** 


CoNCLUSION 


Any attempt to understand the suf- 
frage disabilities which affect Negroes 
in the South must be based upon the 
knowledge that for at least a half a 
century the federal courts (led by the 
United States Supreme Court) have 
through technicalities, legal loopholes, 
and misconstruction of the Fifteenth 
Amendment paid lip-service to the 
Constitution of the United States 
while bowing in complete obeisance to 
the social policies and political philos- 
ophy of the South. The political im- 
potence of the Negro in the South is 
due to the maladministration and mal- 
construction of the laws and not to an 
absence of laws. It is constantly 
charged that apathy, ignorance, pov- 
erty, and a lack of political-minded- 
ness are the causes of the decline of 
the Negro as a political power in the 
South. Aside from the historical inac- 
curacy of this charge, even if we admit 
it to be true, the question arises: Is 
complete political subjugation by 
force and judicial fiat and a flaunting 
of constitutional rights and a denial of 
the right to vote conducive to ener- 
getic political activity, economic de- 
velopment, education and political in- 
sight? The answer is obviously no. It 


33 State ex. rel. Labauve v. Michel, 121 La. 374, 
46 So. 430. 
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is necessary for one to be gullible and 
naive to view this nullification of the 
suffrage rights of Negroes optimistical- 
ly, but some possibilities of successful- 
ly attacking these disabilities may yet 
be availed of by organized action on a 
wide front by Negro groups. 

1. They may apply organized politi- 
ral pressure in border and Northern 
states, (a) to force national party con- 
ventions to openly denounce the vari- 
ous devices by which Negroes are dis- 
franchised in the South; (b) to secure 
an amendment to the corrupt practices 
Act by Congress, to the effect that 


A primary selection of candidates to be 
elected to Federal offices shall be an integral 
part of a general election, and that at any 
such primary election or selection of candi- 
dates, no otherwise qualified person shall be 
excluded from participation nor denied the 
right to vote on account of race, color or 
creed, and that if such person is denied the 
right to vote in such primary election or 
selection of candidate, said candidates’ 
names shall be excluded from the official 
ballot in the general election. 


2. They may establish a “war chest” 
of $1,000,000 to finance political ac- 
tivity and organization on a large scale 
in the South. (This includes building 
up of a portent two-party system and 
destruction of lily-whiteism in Repub- 
lican Party.) 

3. They may actively cooperate with 
the mass of poor whites in the South 
in agitation for repeal of the poll-tax 
requirement and of the property quali- 
fications for suffrage. 

4. They may seek by legal procedure 
to: (a) have registration laws, reading 
and interpreting constitution clauses 
declared void because (1) they were 
enacted for an unlawful purpose, (2) 
they are administered so as to dis- 
criminate against Negroes (On Mon- 


day, May 22, 1939, the Supreme Court 
of the United States approved of this 
method of attack when it declared in- 
valid the entire registration system of 
Oklahoma in the case of Lane v. Wil- 
son, et al, No. 460—October Term, 
1938. This 1916 Oklahoma Registra- 
tion Law was thus invalidated because 
it was enacted for an unlawful purpose 
and because discriminatory adminis- 
trative practices were indulged in by 
registration officials. In 1915, the Su- 
preme Court in Guinn v. United 
States, 238 U.S. 347, struck down the 
“grandfather clause” in the Oklahoma 
Constitution under which white voters 
were exempt from a literacy test for 
prospective voters. Immediately the 
Legislature enacted this 1916 Law 
mandatorily registering all persons 
who had voted in 1914 (under the 
shelter of the “grandfather clause,” 
and therefore all whites), as perma- 
nent voters and requiring all others 
(Negroes) to register in one 12 day 
period or be forever disfranchised. The 
law made no mention of race or color, 
but its purpose, its interpretation, and 
its administration were all indicia of 
its unconstitutional birth and develop- 
ment. Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in 
speaking for the majority of the court 
in the Lane Case, said: “. . . The crux 
of the present controversy is the valid- 
ity of this registration scheme, with 
its dividing line between white citi- 
zens who had voted under the “grand- 
father clause” immunity prior to 
Guinn v. United States, supra, and 
citizens who were outside it, and the 
not more than 12 days as the nor- 
mal period of registration for the 
theretofore proscribed class.” 

The Court expressly approved of 
the technique and procedure above 
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suggested as suitable for voiding these 
registration acts. Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, continuing, said: “The Amend- 
ment nullifies sophisticated as well as 
simple minded modes of discrimina- 
tion. It hits onerous procedural re- 
quirements which effectively handi- 
cap exercise of the franchise by the 
colored race although the abstract 
right to vote may remain unrestricted 
as to race... . We are compelled to 
conclude, however reluctantly, that 
the legislation of 1916 partakes too 
much of the infirmity of the “grand- 
father clause” to be able to survive. 
. .. The restrictions imposed must be 
judged with reference to those for 
whom they were designed. It must be 
remembered that we are dealing with 
a body of citizens lacking the habits 
and traditions of political indepen- 
dence and otherwise living in circum- 
stances which do not encourage ini- 
tiative and enterprise. . . . But the 
narrow basis of the supplemental 
registration, the very brief normal pe- 


riod of relief for the persons and pur- 
poses in question, the practical diffi- 
culties, of which the record in this 
case gives glimpses, inevitable in the 
administration of such strict registra- 
tion provisions, leaves no escape from 
the conclusion that the means chosen 
as substitutes for the invalidated 
“grandfather clause” were themselves 
invalid under the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment”; (b) secure a reversal of Grovey 
v. Townsend as (1) unsound in theory, 
(2) based on an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment and 
consequently a judicial nullification 
of that Amendment. 

Only to the extent that Negroes suc- 
ceed in achieving a full, free and un- 
trammelled use of the ballot will De- 
mocracy be realized in America and 
“Equal Justice Under Law’ be at- 
tained under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 





*% Motto over the entrance to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 
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LEGAL STATUS OF NEGRO EDUCATION UNDER SEPARATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
Leon A. Ransom 


An attempt to discuss the present 
status of the Negro in America so far 
as his legal rights to an education are 
concerned, in a paper necessarily 
limited as this, must confine itself to 
those nineteen states? and the District 
of Columbia in which separate school 
systems are maintained. In the other 
states, while there may be local in- 
equities, they are not of sufficient mag- 
nitude to justify any extended atten- 
tion here. 

The problem under the separate 
school systems is largely one of ad- 
ministration of the laws. With the ex- 
ception of the Maryland Teachers’ 
Salary Laws and the provisions for 
“out-of-state tuition scholarships’? 
there is no statutory discrimination 
against Negroes. But in every one of 
these states, where lip-service is paid 
to the principles of the Fourteenth 
Amendment so far as Negro education 
is concerned, there are many abuses 
practiced in administration of the 
laws which can be corrected only 
through legal processes. 

The discussion will therefore confine 
itself to a review of recent decisions 
directed to this end instead of an ex- 
amination of earlier cases which mere- 
ly reaffirmed the right to equality of 
educational opportunity without re- 
gard to race or color. For a better 
understanding of the problems, a brief 





.,. + Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 

2 Both discussed infra. 


survey of some of these abuses, which 
occur under a theoretical equality of 
law, is necessary. 

The majority of the states named 
are located in the South. 78.6 per cent 
of the Negro population of the United 
States reside in them. But they con- 
stitute only about one-fourth of the 
entire population of these states. This, 
coupled with the fact that about 80 
per cent of this Negro population is 
disfranchised, so that protests to gov- 
erning educational bodies are set at 
naught, makes it comparatively a sim- 
ple matter under a separate school sys- 
tem to prevent Negroes from obtaining 
a just and equitable apportionment of 
public funds devoted to school uses 
and to deprive them of equal facilities. 

In the administration of a separate 
school system there are two oppor- 
tunities for the dominant political and 
ethnic group to deny a “fair and equi- 
table” share in the educational advan- 
tages offered by the state—(a) in an 
unequal allotment or a diversion of 
public funds, and (b) in an absolute 
denial to the minority group of certain 
facilities. Both have occurred and still 
obtain in the states under considera- 
tion. 


DISCRIMINATORY FuND ALLOCATION 
AND DIVERSION? 


Funds for educational purposes may 
be classified, as to source, as (1) Fed- 





8 Most of the material in this topic is para- 
phrased from Racial Inequalities in Education, The 
a — for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, " 
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eral, (2) State, (3) County, and (4) 
Municipal. 

In recent years there has been a 
growing tendency on the part of the 
federal government to supplement 
state programs by the appropriation of 
funds to raise the general educational 
level. But wherever these funds have 
been distributed in the Southern states 
Negroes have been denied their fair 
share of them. 

For example, $82,079,517 were paid 
to land-grant colleges in seventeen 
states from 1927 to 1938. Negroes con- 
stituted 23.1 per cent of the popula- 
tion. On the basis of that population 
the Negro colleges in those states 
should have received $19,680,381 of 
this sum. They actually received 
$3,358,709. In other words they were 
deprived of $16,321,672, this sum being 
diverted to white schools.4 

Missouri furnished a typical exam- 
ple of the allocation of federal funds. 
Negroes constitute 6.2 per cent of the 
population, but received only eight- 
tenths of one per cent of the federal 
funds distributed in the state.® 

When one turns to the distribution 
of state funds the discrimination is 
even more apparent. In 1930 the aver- 
age expenditure in the southern states 
on the education of a white pupil was 
$44.31, a little less than half of the 
national average, $99. But in these 
same states the average spent on each 
Negro pupil was only $12.57, about 
one-fourth that spent on white pupils 
in the South, and one-eighth of the 
national figure. 

As the Negro population grows 
larger, the amount per capita spent 


4 Source, Office of Commissioner of Education, 
U.S. Dept. of Int. 

5 Biennial Survey of Education, U.S. Bureau 
of Education, 1932-1934, OC IV, Part V, Table 
Al, pp. 486-487. 


grows smaller. So, Georgia’s figures are 
$35.42 per white pupil and $6.38 per 
Negro pupil; in Mississippi, it is $45.34 
as against $5.45.° The total national 
figures show that an average of 252.5 
per cent more money was spent on each 
white child than each Negro pupil— 
the percentage ranging from 28.5 per 
cent in Oklahoma to 731.9 per cent in 
Mississippi. 

The significance of this for the law- 
yer lies in the fact that these figures 
represent a continually growing dis- 
parity. In 1900 the South spent $3.00 
per white pupil as against each $2.00 
per Negro. In 1930 it was $7.00 per 
white pupil for every $2.00 per Negro. 
Thirty years ago Negroes received 81 
per cent of the public school funds to 
which they were entitled. In 1930 they 
received only 36 per cent of their fair 
share. The “equality” guaranteed by 
the state and federa) constitutions is 
disappearing from practice as if by 
magic, 

So far the discussion has been con- 
fined to discriminatory allocation of 
public funds. One or two instances, in 
the use of county and municipal money 
will demonstrate actual diversion of 
funds ear-marked for Negro schools 
to white educational uses. 

In 1928 the General Assembly of Georgia 
appropriated to the Greene County Board 
of Education $11,874.63 for 1,995 white chil- 
dren of school age, and $15,549.45 for 2,617 
Negro educables. The total public expendi- 
ture for Negro education in 1928 was $8,131; 
the remainder, $7,148 was diverted by the 
County Board of Education to the funds 
used for white schools. This same year, the 
General Assembly appropriated to the 
Macon County Board of Education $7,627.55 
for 1,557 white educables and $17,882.65 for 
eB ay ee 


Director of Educational Research in Southern 
States, Nashville, Tenn. 1930. 
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3651 Negro children of school age. Of the 
amount appropriated for Negro education, 
$10,420 was spent for Negro schools and 
$7,462 was diverted to white schools. 

“In 1933, . . . an even larger proportion 
of the state’s allotments for Negro edu- 
cation was delivered to whites. In Greene, 


Negro schools received $5,001 of the $21,235 
appropriated; in Macon, $5,964 of the 


$24,933 state allotment for Negro schools. 
“The Boards of Education in these coun- 


ties are not alone in this practice of divert- 
ing state funds from Negro to white schools. 


_.. The total amount diverted from Negro 
to white schools throughout the State in 
1933, according to figures from the Georgia 
Department of Education, was more than 


$1,150,000. 


Again, in Oklahoma the statutes*® 
provided that the racial group which 
has the largest population shall be 
known as the schoo) district, and the 
other group as the separate school dis- 
trict. How this works to the disad- 
vantage of Negroes, particularly in 
the urban centers is illustrated in the 
case of Muskogee. Negroes form 25 
per cent of the school population of 
the city. All of the white schools are 
maintained by the city board of edu- 
cation and the Negro schools by the 
county board of education, although 
many of the Negro schools are located 
within the city boundaries and ad- 
jacent to the white schools. A tax levy 
of 15 mills is placed on all municipal 
property, including that owned by Ne- 
groes, for the maintenance of city or 
white schools exclusively. The tax levy 
for the county is only 2 mills and this 
must be apportioned between white 
and Negro county schools. Under this 
scheme white schools received $650,000 
in 1937 and Negroes $40,000. One- 





Arthur Raper, Preface to Peasantry, Chapel 
rr ne of North Carolina Press, pp. 310- 


Okla. Statutes, 1981, sec. 7035. 


quarter of the population received less 
than one-seventeenth of the local pub- 
lic funds devoted to education! 


DENIAL OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 


This discriminatory allocation of 
public funds has manifested itself 
chiefly in a partial denial to Negroes 
of many of the facilities afforded to 
the whites and a complete denial of 
others. 

An example of the former is found 
in the matter of schoo) transportation 
in South Carolina. In 1932-33 Negroes 
constituted 49 per cent of the school 
population. Yet the state spent 
$331,392 transporting 29,264 white 
children to elementary schools, and in 
the whole state only $628 on the 
transportation of Negroes to elemen- 
tary schools. $310,154 was spent on the 
transportation of white pupils to high 
schools, and not a single penny for the 
transportation of Negroes to high 
schools. 

But an even more damaging result 
of this policy of discrimination is 
found in the matter of salaries paid to 
Negro and white teachers. 


It is probably unnecessary to reiterate but 
it should be repeated for emphasis that as 
a general rule Negro teachers in separate 
schools have never received salaries equal 
to that of white teachers in the same com- 
munity, even when they had the same train- 
ing and performed the same kind and 
amount of work. Nor are they paid in pro- 
portion to their training when it is more 
or less than the white teacher. The Negro 
elementary teacher in separate schools, for 
example, although she has 70 per cent as 
much training as the white teacher in the 
same community and teaches 38 per cent 
more pupils, nevertheless receives only 47 
per cent as much salary. 

“Moreover, it should be emphasized that 
the present discrimination represents an in- 
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crease rather than a decrease; the situation 
instead of improving is growing worse. In 
1900, the Negro elementary teacher had to 
teach only 29 per cent more children than 
the white teacher; in 1932, she had to teach 
38 per cent more. In 1900, the average 
salary of the Negro elementary teacher was 
$106 and that of the white elementary 
teacher in the same community was $162 
or only $56 more; in 1930, despite the fact 
that the training of the Negro more nearly 
approximated that of the white, the salary 
of the Negro elementary teacher was $423 
and that of the white elementary teacher 
was $901, or a difference of $478. In other 
words, the average Negro elementary teacher 
has had her teaching load increased pro- 
portionately 9 per cent more than it was 
in 1900 and she receives relatively 60 per 
cent less salary than she received in 1900.’” 


With the exception of a few isolated 
instances, such as the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington County, Virginia, 
Knox County, Tennessee, and a few 
others, where equal salaries are paid, 
Negro teachers have borne the brunt 
of these discriminatory appropriations. 


In 1929-30, rural North Carolina spent 
$2,181,130 transporting 172,286 white chil- 
dren to school, but almost two hundred 
thousand dollars less for salaries of teachers 
for 190,817 children enrolled in North Caro- 
lina rural schools in this year.” 


The viciousness of the system is por- 
trayed by the situation in Maryland 
where it is actually written into the 
law that the aid furnished by the state 
to the counties to pay teachers’ salaries 
shall be allocated on a basis of a dif- 
ferential between white and Negro 
salaries. 

Other partial denials of equality of 

* Editorial Comment, JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDU- 
CATION, 5:539, O 1936. 

¥ Horace Mann Bond, The Education of the 
Negro in the American 1Soctat Order. New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1935, 


weal ™ Art. 77 Becket ie pa Code of Mary- 
an 


facilities are found in inferior build- 
ings, equipment, library facilities, free 
text-books, ete. 

But the greater portion of the evils 
of discrimination is visited upon the 
Negro through the absolute denial of 
any of the facilities afforded to the 
white race through the use of public 
moneys. 

For example, in 1930 there were 230 
counties having Negro population 
which had no high school facilities at 
all for Negroes and 195 other counties 
which had no four-year high schools. 
It would be almost impossible to 
enumerate those which did have such 
schools but which did not maintain 
them on a standard, accredited basis. 

On the university and college levels 
the discrimination is seen at its worst. 
Most of the Southern and border states 
have separate undergraduate institu- 
tions and teacher-training colleges for 
Negroes. But without a single excep- 
tion these are, item for item, inferior 
to the state institutions reserved for 
whites. And with the exception of the 
State of Maryland,* despite the re- 
cent decision of Gaines v. Canada, et 
al.,* there is not a single publicly sup- 
ported institution in these states which 
admits Negroes to graduate and pro- 
fessional instruction, although every 
one of them provide such educational 
advantages for white citizens. It is 
true that a few of these states, since 
the Gaines decision, have made feeble 
and abortive attempts to comply with 
the mandate of the Supreme Court, 
but as yet, no sound, workable plan 
for equality has been evolved. 
Mverays 180 ‘Ma. 18.188 A."902; dined 


infra. 
18 305 U.S. 337, discussed infra. 
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Recent Lecat DEcIsIONs 


No valid purpose can be served by 
a review of the decisions of the state 
or federal courts prior to 1930. All of 
them were directed to one end—the 
establishment of the proposition that 
Negroes were entitled, under the Four- 
teenth Amendment, to “a substantial 
equality” in the furnishing of educa- 
tion.* The courts were extremely wary 
of defining the terms “substantial” or 
“equality,” and left the matter largely 
to the administrative discretion of the 
state officials and their subordinates. 

But during the past decade the 
courts have been and are now being 
constantly called upon to narrow this 
definition of “equality” and to elim- 
inate the element of discretion which 
local officials have heretofore exer- 
cised. 

The first of these cases was that of 
Hocutt v. The University of North 
Carolina..> Thomas R. Hocutt, a Ne- 
gro, sought admission to the state uni- 
versity, through mandamus, on the 
ground that the State provided pharm- 
aceutical instruction to its white resi- 
dents but afforded no such instruction- 
al opportunities to its Negro students. 
Unfortunately, the suit was lost be- 
cause of a technicality—a failure to 
establish, on the part of the applicant, 
his eligibility for admission irrespec- 
tive of color. 

April 18, 1935, a similar application 
for mandamus was filed on behalf of 





“Ward v. Flood, 48 Calif. 86, 17 Am. R, 405 
(1874); Piper v. Big Pine School Dist., 193 
Calif. 664 (1924); Oorey v. Oarter, 48 Ind. 827 
(1874) ; State v. Duffy, 7 Nev. 342, 8 Am. R. 718 
(1872); Puwitt v. Commissioner, etc., 94 N.C. 709, 
55 Am. R. 638 (1886); Williams v. Bradford, 
158 N.C. 36, 78 S.B, 154 (1911); U.S. v. Buntin, 
10 Fed. 730 (0.C. Ohio, 1882); Claybrook v. 
City of Owensboro, 16 Fed. 297 (D.C. Ky. 1883); 
mee v. Olowerport, 72 Fed. 689 (D.C. Ky. 


® Filed in 1938. N i 
was made. © official report of the case 


Donald Murray" to compel his admis- 
sion to the School of Law of Maryland 
University. The decision of the lower 
court being in Murray’s favor, the 
state appealed the case to the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals, where there 
was an affirmance, the court using this 
significant language: 

The case, as we find it, then, is that the 
state has undertaken the function of edu- 
cation in the law, but has omitted students 
of one race from the only adequate pro- 
vision made for it, and omitted them solely 
because of their color. If those students 
are to be offered equal treatment in the 
performance of the function, they must at 
present, be admitted to the one school 
provided.” 


At the time of this decision Mary- 
land had a statute which provided so- 
called “out-of-state scholarships” for 
Negro students who desired to pursue 
professional or graduate studies offered 
to white Maryland residents at the 
University of Maryland which were 
denied to Negro students because of 
their inability to attend the state uni- 
versity and the failure to include such 
courses in the curriculum of the Negro 
colleges maintained or supported by 
the state. The court excoriated the 
subterfuge of these so-called “equal 
provisions” by pointing out that the 
number of applications for scholar- 
ships more than exhausted the poten- 
tialities of the appropriations for 
them. 

But such a decision, startling as it 
was in its implications, failed to satisfy 
the demands of the Negro population 
of the nation. At its best it was bind- 
ing only on Maryland and perhaps 
persuasive in other jurisdictions. By 
its affirmance of the lower court, and 





16 Murray v. Pearson, supra, 
11 Ibid., p. 594. 
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the failure of the state to appeal,’* a 
direct pronunciation on the problem 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States was made impossible. 

In 1936 a similar suit was filed on 
behalf of an applicant for admission 
to the University of Tennessee’s School 
of Pharmacy. William Redmond, a 
duly qualified resident, finding himself 
unable to attend Meharry University, 
because it had closed its pharmaceuti- 
cal school, sought admission to the 
University of Tennessee, the only pub- 
licly supported institution of its kind 
in the State. Being refused, he sought 
mandamus. The Chancery Court of 
Memphis denied his application in 
March 1937, and an appeal was 
noted. 

Prior to the time for perfection of 
the appeal the Tennessee Legislature 
rushed through a bill providing for 
out-of-the-state scholarships®° which, 
at first blush, seemed to offer some 
promise of fair administration. It was 
decided, again for technical reasons, 
that this case should not be prosecuted 
on appeal to the federal courts, inas- 
much as the Gaines case, then also 
pending, offered better legal argu- 
ments. The latter could adequately 
raise the question of the sufficiency of 
out-of-state scholarships, which had 
been in existence in Missouri for some 
years,”" one of which had been offered 
to Gaines and refused by him. 

On January 24, 1936, Lloyd Gaines, 
a graduate of Lincoln University”? ap- 
gutmaet he tee ie tet ine 
curred, despite the dire prophecies of the “un- 
reconstructed rebels.’ At the present time it is 
gmap mong two students in other divisions 

19 Unreported officially. 

2 Act of May 22, 19387. 
ase tae "a6 Sections eee 


The term “university” is used advisedly. 
The Lincoln University Act of 1921 (Art. 19, Rev. 


plied for mandamus to compel his ad- 
mission to the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Being denied in 
the state courts, he appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
where it was held** that the State of 
Missouri, having undertaken education 
in law as a public function, it was the 
duty of the state to provide that func- 
tion to all of its citizens alike, without 
regard to race or color, and that this 
provision must be made within the 
confines of the state’s borders. 

It was this latter portion of the de- 
cision which made history, so far as 
the legal status of the Negro is con- 
cerned. Prior to this time, dating as 
far back as Plessy v. Ferguson,” the 
principle of equality, even though 
there was segregation, had been recog- 
nized as cardinal. Several of the south- 
ern states”® had attempted to realize 
this proposition of equality by allot- 
ing varying sums of money to Negro 
applicants for graduate and profes- 
sional training for use in the purchase 
of scholarships outside their states in 
other states which would admit them 
without regard to their race or color. 
The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Gaines case made it clear that the 
state, once having assumed the duty 
of graduate or professional training of 
its citizens, must furnish it alike to all 
of such citizens, and must furnish it 
within the borders of the state. No 





Stat. of Missouri, 1929, Secs. 9616-24) created 
the former Lincoln College a “University” in al 
respects “equal to the University of Missouri” but 
failed to provide any funds for its organization 
and maintenance. See Lincoln University v. Hack- 
man, 243 S.W. 320 (Mo. 1922). 

23113 S.W. (2d) 783. “ 

4305 U.S. 337, 59 S, Ct. 232, 83 L. ed. 207 
(1938). 

231638 U.S. 537 (1896). : P 

* At this time, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 
For a technical discussion of these statutes see 
Leon A. Ransom, ‘“State-Aid on Scholarship Legis- 
lation,” Journal of Negro History, 7:232-237, Ap. 
1938. 
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state can exile its citizens to another 
state and require them to seek there 
that which the domiciliary state pro- 
vides to others, when such exile is 
based solely on account of race or 
color. While the earlier cases had es- 
tablished the right of Negroes to 
equality of education, this case de- 
fined “equality” as being a substantive 
right to be furnished within the state 
borders. 

One other significant pronounce- 
ment is made in the course of the de- 
cision, the court saying, at p. 351: 


Here, petitioner’s right was a personal one. 
It was as an individual that he was en- 
titled to the equal protection of the law, 
and the State was bound to furnish him 
within its borders facilities for legal educa- 
tion substantially equal to those which the 
State there afforded for persons of the white 
race, whether or not other Negroes sought 
the same opportunity.* 


The emphatic assertion that the 
right does not depend on the number 
of Negroes who assert it, but is per- 
sonal, is of great importance. Great 
stress has heretofore been laid by ad- 
ministrative officials on the economic 
“impossibility” of affording Negroes 
exactly equal services under conditions 
of segregation because of the relatively 
small demand. The Supreme Court 
had once before,2” by way of dictum, 
intimated that, numbers could not con- 
trol rights, but this establishes the 
proposition squarely, as Missouri Uni- 
versity had relied upon this defense. 
Enforcement of this decision fairly 
will make segregation so costly that 
eventually it may disappear from the 
scheme of American law. 





* Italics ours. 
R ™ McOabe v. Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
y. Co, 235 U.S. 151, 160, 35 S. Ct. 69, 59 L. 
ed, 169 (1914), 


The decision has caused consterna- 
tion in the states which maintain these 
separate school systems. Frantic at- 
tempts have been made to meet the 
challenge laid down by it. With the 
exception of Maryand, which had ac- 
cepted the mandate of its own courts, 
no one of the Southern states has un- 
dertaken compliance by admission to 
the state universities. Many have 
adopted hastily conceived subterfuges. 

Missouri itself, relying upon the 
technical position that the original de- 
cision had been reversed and remand- 
ed for a further hearing “not inconsist- 
ent with this opinion” is now prepar- 
ing to re-try the application of Gaines 
for admission to the School of Law. 
In the meantime the Missouri legisla- 
ture has introduced a bill to make Lin- 
coln the real equivalent of the State 
University, but so far no appropriation 
bill has been presented which will 
make this Utopian dream a reality. 

Virginia, which had, immediately 
after the Murray decision, and pre- 
sumably as a direct result of the threat 
implicit therein, and as an indirect re- 
sult of the threatened suit against the 
University of Virginia by a Negro 
woman applicant for admission, 
adopted a scholarship law,”* and at the 
same time provided some nebulous 
form of a graduate school (substand- 
ard) at its separate undergraduate 
school for Negroes, is considering addi- 
tional appropriations and strengthen- 
ing of its provisions for higher educa- 
tion for Negroes. 

North Carolina has introduced a 
similar bill to add to the services fur- 
nished Negroes at the state school for 
Negroes in Durham. Again no provi- 





% Va. Code of 1936, Sec. 1003 1(b). 
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sion for finances is to be found in the 
legislation. South Carolina has made 
itself appear even more ridiculous in 
that it has provided for a “chair of 
law” at the state Agricultural and 
Mechanical Institute in Orangeburg. 
No appropriation for the maintenance 
of such a chair has been made, and the 
absurdity of a “chair in law” at an 
agricultural institute has apparently 
not suggested itself to the solons. Too, 
they seem to have overlooked entirely 
the fact that while the Gaines decision 
was based upon an application for law 
study, its tenets reached into all fields 
of professional and graduate work and 
will require the establishment of a 
large number of “chairs.” 

Naiveté should not lead into the 
blind conclusion that the Gaines deci- 
sion spells the doom of segregation and 
discrimination. Segregation is not for- 
bidden, and discrimination will con- 
tinue so long as the former exists. The 
state administrative officials and legis- 
latures will seek to evade the require- 
ments of the law and the result will be 
further equivocations over the term 
“equal provisions under the law.” 


HigH ScHOoLs 


Even less success has been noted in 
the matter of equalizing the provisions 
for high school education than on the 
higher levels. So far as can be ascer- 
tained only one case has been brought 
to a court of last resort in recent 
years.”® In Baltimore County there is 
maintained a system of free public 
high schools for white youth. No such 
school is maintained for Negroes. In- 
stead the county holds an annual com- 
petitive examination for Negro chil- 


® Williams v. Zimmerman, et al., 192 A. 853 
(Md, 1937). 


dren who have successfully completed 
the first seven years of the elementary 
system. A select few of the competi- 
tors, who make the highest grades are 
awarded “scholarships” to the Balti- 
more City High School. 

Surprising as it may seem, despite 
the large number of Negro children 
who “successfully pass” the seventh 
grade annually, only a small number 
are able to “pass” this examination 
and obtain free scholarships in the 
high schools of Baltimore City. Mar- 
garet Williams, such an unsuccessful 
candidate, applied for mandamus to 
compel her admission to the high 
school maintained for whites in Balti- 
more County. The Maryland Court of 
Appeals held, apparently contrary to 
the evidence, that the examination re- 
quired of the applicant was not a com- 
petitive test but one to determine her 
general fitness for high school work 
(despite her certificate of promotion 
from the last previous grade as “a 
very good student’). Moreover the 
court held that this or a similar ex- 
amination was required of all stu- 
dents, white and Negro in the com- 
munity, again apparently contrary to 
fact. The court stated, with fine irony: 
. . . the allowance of separate treatment at 
all involves allowance of some incidental 


differences, and some inequalities, in meeting 
practical problems presented.” 


Concluding that 


allowing all possible force to the contention 
that colored children were not accorded 
equal treatment in the examinations, this 
court is of the opinion that consideration 
of the evidence now produced discloses dif- 
ferences of only a minor importance.” 


the application was refused. The ques- 





192 A, 353, 355. 
" Ibid., p. 856. 
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tion may well be posed—when Negroes 
are denied the use of publicly support- 
ed institutions for high-school educa- 
tion—when they are required to com- 
pete for a chance to go to another 
jurisdiction for such education—can 
one say these differences are “only a 
minor importance”? 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Most of the emphasis of litigation 
during recent years has been placed 
on the problem of equalization of 
teachers’ salaries. As indicated in the 
introductory part of this chapter, it is 
here that the most evil of the conse- 
quences of the practice of discrimina- 
tion in the distribution of school funds 
are visited. Any serious attack upon 
inequities in the school system must be 
concentrated upon removal of this in- 
equality in order that the level of 
teaching proficiency in Negro schools 
be raised. When, as in Maryland, the 
salary schedule for white janitors in 
the schools is $960 per year, or $339 
more than the average salary of a Ne- 
gro elementary teacher—$101 more 
than the average for a Negro high 
school teacher—it becomes improbable 
that adequately trained teachers can 
be attracted to the profession. Without 
competent teachers the other inade- 
quacies in education cannot be intelli- 
gently attacked. 

Realizing this, suits against com- 
munities maintaining separate salary 
schedules have been filed along a broad 
front. The first of these was filed in 
Montgomery County, Maryland,° 
where Negroes, by statute have a low- 
er salary schedule than whites. The 
Maryland scheme revolves around the 





"Gibbs v. Brown, et al. Unreported officially. 


“Equalization Fund” contributed by 
the state to the counties which, at the 
minimum tax levy, are unable to raise 
sufficient funds to maintain the “mini- 
mum school program.” A prominent 
feature of this minimum program is 
payment of salaries according to the 
discriminatory schedules mentioned.** 
Since, if the counties pay their teach- 
ers above this schedule, no part of such 
excess is borne by the state, it oper- 
ates as an effective incentive to keep 
Negro salaries at or near the scale 
fixed by the statute. 

A demurrer was filed to the action 
in Montgomery County and was over- 
ruled. Thereupon the county officials, 
upon the advice of their attorney, 
dropped the defense, realizing that the 
interdictions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment clearly applied in this sit- 
uation. Here was a clear case of a 
state, through its administrative agen- 
cies, making a distinction solely on ac- 
count of race and color. The county 
board of education, of its own volition, 
then equalized the salaries for its Ne- 
gro teachers. 

Similar actions were filed in three 
other counties in Maryland. In two of 
them the local boards of education im- 
mediately accepted the principle of 
equalization and the suits became 
moot. A third county accepted the 
challenge and the case is now pending 
trial. 

Fundamental issues, however, are 
never settled by compromise. The 
problem of whether these statutes of 
Maryland are unconstitutional can be 
determined only by judicial pro- 
nouncement. Looking to that end a 
suit was brought in the District Court 





%3 Bagby’s Anno. Code of Md., Art. 77, Secs. 
90, 175, 202, 208, 204, 
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of the United States for the District of 
Maryland, against the State Board 
of Education to enjoin the use of state 
funds for payment of these unequal 
salaries. The trial court sustained a 
motion to dismiss or amend the bill 
so as to include the county board 
of education (for Anne Arundel 
County in which the plaintiff teaches) 
as a party defendant,** the court say- 
ing, however: 

The plaintiff is a qualified school teacher and 
has the civil right as such to pursue his 
occupation without discriminatory legisla- 
tion on account of his race or color, .. . it 
would, in my opinion, be clearly unconstitu- 
tional for a state to pass legislation which 
imposed discriminatory burdens on the 
colored race with respect to their qualifica- 
tions for office or prescribe a rate of pay 
less than that for other classes solely on 
account of race or color. If therefore the 
state laws prescribed that colored teachers 
of equal qualifications with white teachers 
should receive less compensation on account 
of their color, such a law would be clearly 
unconstitutional. 


Whether or not the principle as- 
sumed herein will be found to exist, as 
a fact, can, of course, only be deter- 
mined by the final decision. But it is 
devoutly to be hoped that a declara- 
tion of unconstitutionality as to these 
statutes will make improbable such 
further legislative inroads upon the 
theory of “equality.” 

Differing considerations are present- 
ed by the conditions prevalent in the 
employment of teachers in other states. 
In none of them is a differential in 
salary, as such, either authorized or 
permitted by law. With a few excep- 
tions, as to local counties or cities, 


“- = Walter Mills v. Lowndes, et al., 26F. Supp., 


“8 The action has been re-filed on the same 
grounds, with the county board as a defendant— 
April 12, 1939, 


however, all of them practice these 
same discriminations. 

Since 1900, when in thirteen south- 
ern states the annual salaries for white 
teachers was $162 and for Negroes 
$106, or, in other words, Negroes were 
receiving 65 per cent of the salaries 
paid white teachers, the ratio has 
steadily decreased until, in 1930 the 
average for white teachers was $901 
and for Negroes $423, or only 47 per 
cent of the white average.** This is due 
directly to the practice of employing 
teachers on a year to year basis with 
a determined policy to take advantage 
of the weaker bargaining power of the 
Negro teacher—economic compulsion 
in its worst form. 

From a legal standpoint the prob- 
lem is most difficult to attack because 
in many of the counties there is no 
salary schedule, as such, adopted. Each 
contract purports to be made indi- 
vidually and the complainant, in 
court, is met with the answer that there 
is no discrimination on account of race 
or color, but that the end result reached 
is the product of mutual bargaining. 
Obviously it becomes difficult to attack 
such discriminations and the only re- 
sort is to show a continued practice 
with regards to Negro contracting par- 
ties which will establish a custom of 
the local officials acting as state 
agents, and which will bring this cus- 
tomary state action within the pur- 
view of the technique of jury cases,” 
and so amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the courts. 

Even when the county or municipal 
school boards adopt legal salary sched- 
ules, having a differential between 

% “Racial Inequalities in Education”—N.Y., 
N.A.A.0.P., O 1938, 


p. 18. ays 
37 See “The Negroes and Criminal Proceedings, 
infra, 
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salaries for white and Negro teachers, 
the Negro teacher, in his use of the law 
as a corrective agent, again meets with 
difficulties, in that a decision in any 
one county in his favor has no binding 
effect as a precedent in another county 
within the same commonwealth. At the 
most it can only be persuasive. Theo- 
retically suits must be brought in 
every independent school district in 
the state before the salaries can be 
equalized in all. As a practical legal 
problem it is felt that a few such cases 
of litigation in each state will result 
in a hasty recognition of the inevita- 
bility of judicial determination of 
equality of pay for equality of serv- 
ice, and districts where suits have not 
been instigated will meet the require- 
ments of equality without the neces- 
sity of legal action. Acting upon this 
assumption suits have already been 
filed in Florida** and Virginia.*® 


SUMMARY 


It is apparent, from a review of the 
decisions on problems of education 
during the past few years that the 
courts have been busy at defining 
and delimiting the “equal provisions” 
guaranteed under the various constitu- 
tions and laws. Practically every case 
has based itself upon the “equal pro- 
tection of the laws” clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment and in nearly every 
decision the courts have paid homage, 
in words, to the provisions thereof. 
However, the only outstanding accom- 
plishment has been the pronunciation 
of the Supreme Court in the Gaines 





*The suit in Brevard County, Fla., is now 
before the Supreme Court of Florida for decision. 

® Black v. Board of Education of Norfolk. (Set 
for preliminary hearing, May 31, 1939.) 


case*® that the state must exercise its 
duty of providing equal accommoda- 
tions within the state. All of the other 
principles have been known since the 
decision in Strauder v. West Virginia. 
The basic question of what is 
“equality” is still unanswered. It may 
be admitted that many practical diffi- 
culties confront the courts not only in 
such definition but in enforcement. 
As long as the several states enforce 
the separation of the races for educa- 
tion, the courts cannot escape the 
necessity of making that definition and 
enforcing the obligation. The solu- 
tion lies in the courts looking behind 
the shadow of apparent “substan- 
tial equality” to the substance of de- 
nials and evasions which constantly 
occur. When the courts begin to en- 
join the practice of local school boards 
of shorter terms for Negro pupils, of 
lower salaries for Negro teachers, of 
diversion of funds from Negro schools 
to white schools; when they begin to 
compel the maintenance of high 
schools for Negroes wherever similar 
schools are erected for whites, the pro- 
vision of transportation for Negro 
pupils as well as white pupils, and the 
expenditure of an aliquot share of the 
public tax funds on Negro schools and 
equipment; and finally when they be- 
gin a factual examination into whether 
or not the education offered the Negro 
in separate schools, from the primary 
grades through the graduate and pro- 
fessional level, is, in truth, the equiva- 
lent offered to the white students— 
then, and only then, can it be said that 
in the separate school system there is 
segregation but not discrimination. 


# Supra. 
1100 U.S. 303, 25 L. ed. 664 (1879). 








Cuapter XIII 


DISABILITIES AFFECTING NEGROES AS TO CARRIER ACCOM. 
MODATIONS, PROPERTY, AND JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS* 


W. Rosert Mina 


The obligation of public carriers to 
serve all who apply is well settled.’ 
It seems doubtful that this obligation 
extended to Negroes prior to 1867. In 
an effort to remove this disability, 
among others, pursuant to the power 
granted in the Fourteenth Amendment 
of enacting implementing legislation 
Congress passed the so-called “Civil 
Rights Acts.”* In the Civil Rights 
Cases‘ the Supreme Court held invalid 
the part of the acts which prohibited 
a denial to Negroes of equal accom- 
modations in hotels, public convey- 
ances, theaters and other places of 
amusement, solely on account of their 
color. The sole basis for the result was 
that the Fourteenth Amendment pro- 
hibited discriminatory state action, 
and that the congressional power was, 
therefore, limited to the same subject. 

A Reconstruction legislature in 
Louisiana had enacted a statute which 
required all public carriers to render 
equal accommodations to white and 
black passengers. This was held in- 
valid as imposing a “direct” burden on 
interstate commerce.® 

With the exclusion of Negroes from 
the polls and therefore from elective 
offices, Louisiana presented the court 
with an opportunity to render a deci- 

* Acknowledgement is made to Frank D. Reeves 
and Spotswood Robinson, III, members of the 
Howard Law School for invaluable research as- 
sistance. 

1 Bennett v. Dutton, 10 N.H, 481 (1839). 

2 Day v. Owen, 5 Mich, 520 ae But see 
State v. Kimber, 3 Ohio Dec. 197 (1859 

$18 Stat. 335 (1875), 8 U 8.C.A,, 41. et seq. 

#109 U.S. 3 (1883). 

‘Hall v. De Cuir, 95 U.S. 485 (1877). The 
suit was brought by a Negro woman who actually 
was being carried between two points in Louisiana 


but the steamship company was engaged also in in- 
terstate transportation. 
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sion® which one of the dissent, Mr. 
Justice Harlan, described as:" “per- 
nicious as the decision made by this 
tribunal in the Dred Scott case.” De- 
nying specifically that the Fourteenth 
Amendment prevented separation of 
whites and Negroes even by force of 
state action, the court upheld the 
validity of a Louisiana “jim crow” 
statute.® 

The effect of Plessy v. Ferguson has 
been far-reaching and lasting. It has 
been relied on in argument and opinion 
as settling the whole question of racial 
separation. Its language, which went 
far beyond the issues of the case, has 
been quoted as the judicial recognition 
of the legality of racial separation. 
Moreover, its broad coverage has been 
but little limited in subsequent deci- 
sions. 

The Supreme Court has paid lip- 
service, at least, to the proposition 
that even if the accommodations may 
be separate, they must be equal.® That 
equal passenger accommodations are 
not available in those states having 
‘im-crow statutes’?® cannot be ques- 
tioned." Although difficulties of proof 
must be conceded, it would appear de- 
sirable that this issue be presented 

6 Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S, 587 (1896). 

TId. at 559 

8 Cf. Louisville & c. Railway Co. v. Miss 133 
U.S. 587 (1890), in which the court ruled there 
was no interference with interstate commerce in 
application of similar statute because it specifically 
applied only to intrastate sonmnerse. 

® McCabe v. A. @ 8, F. Ry. Co., 235 US. 
151 (1914), holding ai y Bh. Bs burden of 
“equality” is no defense. 

10 Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Virginia. 


11 Gregory, the “Jim Crow” Car. (1915-1916) 
Crisis, 11:87, 187, 195. 
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squarely to the Supreme Court as an 
effort to destroy the “jim-crow” sys- 
tem. 

The application of state “separate 
accommodations” statutes to inter- 
state carriers would appear to violate 
the Constitution as a burden on inter- 
state commerce.!* The Supreme Court 
has evaded decision of the question, 
usually by finding that the statute in 
question applied only to intrastate 
commerce, although in South Coving- 
ton & C. St. Ry. Co. v. Kentucky." 
the Kentucky statute was held valid 
as applied to a street car operation be- 
tween Covington in that state, and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on the ground that 
having accepted a Kentucky franchise 
the carrier must obey that state’s laws. 

Interstate carriers do “jJim-crow” 
Negroes. Actually, the railroads and 
other carriers are themselves responsi- 
ble for this situation.* In the light of 
the present precarious financial con- 
dition of the railroads, the burden of 
maintaining equal accommodations 
without regard to the number of Ne- 
groes who sought to use the more ex- 
pensive first-class and Pullman serv- 
ices‘® would appear to be actually pro- 
hibitive. Pressure of the sort at- 
tempted in Mitchell v. C. R. I. & P. R. 
Co.’* might, possibly, result in making 
the cost to the interstate railroads so 
high as to cause them to give up the 


2 Carey v. Spencer, 36 N.Y. Supp. 886 (1895). 
Cf. Hall vy. De Cuir, supra, note B. But th. Smith 
v. State, 100 Tenn. 494 (1898). 

3252 U.S. 899 (1920). 

4 See Chiles v. 0. d O. R.R. Oo., 218 U.S. 71 
(1910), affirming judgment for defendant in suit 
by a Negro en route from Washington to Louis- 
ville, Ky., who, in accordance with railroad rules, 
was forced to leave ‘‘white’ car. Court said that 
the silence of Congress’ on the subject made the 
State laws inapplicable, but that the “reasonable” 
rules of the carrier should prevail. 

_ See McCabe v. A.T. & S.F.R.Oo., 235 U.S. 
151 (1914) supra, note 9. 

1.0.0. $27844. Decided, March 6, 1939, 
against petitioner before the I.C.C. on ground of 
little or no demand for Pullman accommodations 
by Negroes. Result appears to be in conflict with 
McCabe case, supra. Judicial review is pending. 


practice. 

Clearly a federal statute prohibiting 
“jim-crow” practices by interstate car- 
riers would be valid, as an exercise 
of the Federal power to regulate inter- 
state commerce."* Such a measure, in- 
troduced in the 76th Congress," lies 
buried in the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the House beneath nu- 
merous bills aimed at alleviating the 
financial condition of the railroads. 

An interesting question arises with 
respect to bus and air lines. None of 
the Southern statutes originally in- 
cluded these classes of carriers.*® Some 
have been amended to remedy the de- 
fect as to buses.” The motor carriers 
meet the situation, with or without 
statutory command, by seating Ne- 
groes either in the front or rear. Some 
air carriers refuse to sell space to Ne- 
groes at all, others make no effort at 
distinction. Their problem seems light- 
ened by the small number of Negro 
passengers. 

It would appear that, in the absence 
of special statutory treatment, the 
legality of the action of bus and plane 
carriers would be measured by the 
same tests applied to the railroads 
and steamboat lines.?* 

In the same period in which the 
South was enacting, and the Supreme 
Court was upholding, statutory meas- 
ures aimed at race separation, many 
of the Northern states placed on their 
statute books measures similar in 
some, or in all, respects to the Federal 
Civil Rights Acts.22 Commonly known 

oi. aah See, f , 8, 1939, by 
Congressman A. W. Mitchell, 1st Dist., Tl. 

19 Brumfield v. Consolidated Coach Corp., 240 
My colidetar Moot 1828, 272, § 1. Simi- 
lar provisions have been included by Georgia, 
— yo mo Fi os ag Passenger 


Discrimination,’ Journal of Air Law, 3:470, 1932. 
2 Supra, note 3 
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by the same name, these acts are in 
force, currently, in most of the states 
north of the Mason & Dixon line.” 

Generally, these statutes impose al- 
ternative civil or criminal liability™ 
on any person who may deny accom- 
modation in any hotel, restaurant, 
theater, etc., to another, solely on ac- 
count of race, creed, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.”* The validity 
of these statutes has been uniformly 
recognized.”° 

In many of these states, however, 
the statutes remain on the books, but 
are rarely enforced. The unfriendly, 
sometimes hostile, attitude of state 
law-enforcement officers, such as po- 
licemen, state’s attorneys, district at- 
torneys, prevents effective imposition 
of the criminal penalties. A like atti- 
tute on the part of juries and judges 
frequently results in acquittal of such 
defendants as may be brought to trial, 
and with no appeal available to the 
prosecution under these circumstances 
the matter is ended.”’ 

To a lesser degree civil suits brought 
under these acts are affected by this 
same attitude. Moreover, many viola- 
tions of these statutes are never made 
the basis of suit, either because of the 
timorousness of the injured Negro, or 
because his legal adviser, cognizant of 
this unfriendly attitude, counsels 


23 Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 

*Tllinois imposes both. Ill, State Bar Stat. 
(1987) ¢. 38. § 125-134. 

% The Illinois statute includes ‘“hearses.”” It 
has recently been amended to include “department 
stores,” but this section has not been judicially 
treated. 

2% Jones v. Kehrlein, 49 Cal. App. 646, 194 
Pac. 55; Pickett v. Kuchan, 323 Ill. 188, 153 
N.E. 667 (1926); Ferguson v. Gies, 82 Mich. 
358, 46 N.W. 718 (1890). Numerous others might 
be added. 

2™No statistical data is available as to this. 
Lawyers, Negro and white, in these states agree, 
however, on the cause and effect. 


against suit unless strong proof and 
corroboration of the offence are avail- 
able. 

Enforcement of these statutes varies 
not only from state to state, but from 
county to county within the same 
state.2® From the experience of the 
N.A.A.C.P., whose branches in these 
states have been responsible in no 
small measure for such enforcement of 
these acts as there has been, the de- 
gree of enforcement seems to be high- 
est in the large industrial centers. The 
basis for this is undoubtedly a less hos- 
tile community attitude, a more vigor- 
ous spirit on the part of the Negroes 
involved, and the availability of Ne- 
gro lawyers willing to push such 
cases.*° 

There can be no question but that 
concentration of Negro voters in a 
city dictates in no small measure the 
attitude of elected law officers, both 
prosecutors and judges. The correla- 
tion between Negro political activity 
and enforcement of these Civil Rights 
Acts would appear to be high.* 

Of the social problems presently 
confronting urban Negroes that of 
adequate housing is without doubt one 
of the most important. The increase in 
Negro urban population since 1910 
has been undoubtedly the chief causa- 
tive factor.** Segregation of Negro 

% It is settled practice in most places to file no 
“Civil Rights” suit unless one or more witnesses is 
available to corroborate plaintiff's testimony. 

2 Cf. Cook County, Ill., in which Chicago is 
located and where a number of such suits, both 
civil and criminal, have been prosecuted, with 
Urbana Oounty (site of the University of Illinois) 
about 100 miles away, where despite numerous 
violations and suits, State’s attorney refuses to 
prosecute criminal actions, and juries ignore evi- 
dence in civil cases, 

Many white lawyers refuse to represent Ne- 
groes in such suits, although quite ready to take 
other tvpes of Negro business. 

31 With no data available it would appear that 
a worth while study could be made of the cases 
involving these statutes in various counties and 
compared with the Negro political strength in the 


same area. y 
3215th Census of the U.S. Population, vol. 
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residents, although not peculiar to any 
particular section of the country, is 
essentially an urban problem. A 
variety of means have been used in 
the various cities in an effort to 
achieve residential segregation of this 
tremendous Negro population. 

Beginning about 1910 numerous 
Southern and border states sought to 
compel segregation by ordinances 
which prohibited Negroes and white 
persons from living in the same 
blocks.2? Those ordinances which 
failed to exempt from their effect per- 
sons who had acquired property be- 
fore the effective date of the act were 
held invalid as an interference with the 
rights of the owners to acquire, enjoy 
and dispose of their property.** Ordi- 
nances, however, which exempted 
properties bought or residence begun 
prior to their adoption were upheld by 
the State courts.* 

These governmental efforts at creat- 
ing “black ghettoes” were effectively 
halted by the Supreme Court in 
Buchanan v. Warley.** In this case a 
white seller of residential property 
sought enforcement of the contract 
made with a Negro purchaser who re- 
lied on ordinances similar to those dis- 





3, part 1, pp. 8, 138 (19380). Between 1910 and 
1930 the Negro urban population increased from 
2,684,797 to 5,193,913, while the total increase 
of Negro population was from 9,827,763 to 
11,891,143, and the Negro rural population de- 
creased from 7,142,966 to 6,697,230. 

8G, T. Stephenson, “The Segregation of the 
White and Negro Races in Cities by Legislation,” 
3 Nat. L. Mun. Rev. 496 (1914); “The Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, Report of Committee on Negro Hous- 
ing, 36 (1932). 

“Carey v. City of Atlanta, 143 Ga. 192; 84 
8.E. 456 (1915), invalidating Atlanta ordinance; 
State v. Gurry, 121 Md. 534, 81 Alt. 546 (1913), 
pating Baltimore ordinances invalid; State v. 
Darnell, 166 N.C. 300, 88 S.E. 338 (1914), in- 
validating ordinances of Winston, N.C. Note 
court’s additional ground that ordinances violated 
policy of retaining Colored laborers in State. 

Harden v. City of Atlanta, 147 Ga. 248,93 
S.E. 401 (1917), enforcing Atlanta ordinance 
as amended; Hopkins v. City of Richmond, 117 
Va. 692, 86 S.E. 139 (1915), upholding ordinances 
of Richmond and Ashland. 

%245 U.S. 60 (1917). 


cussed above as a defense since the 
property was located in a block in 
which there were eight residences oc- 
cupied by whites. Both the Kentucky 
trial court and the Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky held the ordinances valid 
and a complete defense.** With Mr. 
Justice Day speaking, a unanimous 
court held the ordinance invalid on the 
ground that it violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment in that it deprived the 
seller of the right to dispose of his 
property as he chose.** 

Buchanan v. Warley has_ been 
strongly criticized as inconsistent with 
Plessy v. Ferguson.** Undoubtedly the 
explanation for the Buchanan case is 
that so sacrosanct were the rights of 
property that they over-rode even the 
court’s earlier approval of racial sepa- 
ration. Similar ordinances were held 
invalid subsequently in Virginia‘? and 
Maryland.*? Despite efforts at evasion 
of the ban on such governmental segre- 
gation,** it seems perfectly clear that 
residential segregation, if imposed by 
rule of the sovereign, is a violation of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Terrorism and violence have, of 
course, been used as a means of im- 
posing residential segregation.** How- 


31 Harris v. Oity of Louisville, 165 Ky. 559, 
177 S.W, 472 (1915). 

% See 245 U.S. 60, 81. 

® Note (1918) 16 Mich. L. Rev. 109. 

#® Buchanan v. Warley was held to recognize 
the right of a Negro to acquire property as con- 
travened by such an ordinance in City of Rich- 
mond v. Deans, 37 F. (2d) 712, aff’d 281 U.S. 704 
(1930). 

*“1Trvine v. City of Clifton Forge, 124 Va. 
781, 97 S.E. 310 (1918). 

#2 Jackson v. State 132 Md. 311, 103 Atl, 910 
(1918). 

43 Similar statutes were upheld as to New Or- 
leans, Tyler v. Harmon, 158 La. 439, 104 So, 200 
(1925); 160 La. 943,107 So. 704 (1926); Land 
Development Co. v. City of New Orleans, 13 F. 
(2d) 898 (1926); both cases reversed on appeal, 
Tyler v. Harmon, 273 U.S. 668 (1927); Land De- 
velopment Co. v, City of New Orleans, 17 F. (2d) 


1016 (1927). 

“TT. F. Woofter, Jr.: ‘Negro Problems in 
Cities’—-New York. Doubleday, Doran & Oo. 
(1928) Bs 72. See also: “The President’s Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Ownership, Re- 
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ever, the most effective and most often 
used device for this purpose is the so- 
called “restrictive covenant,” by 
means of which private persons bind 
themselves against selling or leasing 
their property to Negroes.*® Such 
covenants are frequently contained in 
deeds from sub-dividers or other sel- 
lers of residential property, or are en- 
tered into mutually by groups of 
property owners. No statistics are 
available as to the extent of their use, 
but unquestionably upon them de- 
pends the restriction of areas in which 
urban Negroes live, especially in 
Northern and border cities. Without 
judicial sanction they could never 
achieve their purpose. Injunctions, 
however, have proved a potent means 
of limiting the areas in which Negroes 
may live. 

Since the Statute Quia Emptores* 
restraints on the alienation of land, 
unlimited as to time and persons, have 
been held void by English and Ameri- 
can courts as contravening public 
policy in that the effect of such limita- 
tions was to withdraw land from the 
ordinary channels of trade and com- 
merce.*? Restrictions on the sale of 
land to Negroes for the same reason 
have been invalidated in West Vir- 
ginia,*® Michigan,*® Ohio,®® and Cali- 
fornia. On the other hand, Colo- 





= 4 Committee on Negro Housing,” p. 46 
1932). 

* Actually the same device is used to ban other 
groups, such as Jews, Chinese, etc. For example, 
the earliest American case involved a convenant 
against renting of property to a Chinese. Gandolfo 
v. Hartman, 49 Fed. 181 (1892). 

* Stat. Westminister III, 1290, 18 Edw, I, c.l. 

Hall v. Tufts 18 Pick. (Mass.) 455 (1836). 
See, generally, Gray, Restraints on Alienation 
(3rd Ed.), 1-21. 

® White v. White, 108 W.Va. 128, 150 S.E. 
531 (1929). 

® Schulte v. Starks, 238 Mich. 102, 213 N.W. 
102 (1927): Porter v. Barrett, 233 Mich, 373,206 
N.W. 532 (1925). 

% Williams v. Commercial Land Oo., 34 O.L.R. 
558 (19381). 

% Wayt v. Patee, 205 Cal. 46, 269 Pac. 660 
(1928); Los Angeles Investment Oo. v. Gary, 


rado,** the District of Columbia,'s 
Louisiana, and Missouri® have en- 
forced such covenants. Virginia held 
that such a ban did not apply to the 
purchase of land by a corporation all 
of whose stockholders were Negroes, 
on the ground that a corporation had 
no “race.’”** 

Generally, restrictions on the use of 
land for specified purposes or by par- 
ticular persons have been upheld. 
Limitations on the use by Negroes 
have been unanimously enforced, even 
in those states where restrictions on 
the sale are not.®® This device for resi- 
dential segregation was attacked as 
violating the Federal Constitution in 
Corrigan v. Buckley.®® The court re- 





181 Cal. 680,186 Pac. 596 (1919); Title Guaran- 
tee & Trust Co. v. Garrott, 42 Cal. App. 152, 183 
Pac. 470 (1919). Cal. Civ. Code (Deering, 1931) 
§711, provides that ‘‘conditions restraining aliena- 
tion, when repugnant to the interest created, are 
void. . . .”” This, however, has been construed as 
being merely declaratory of the common law; Mur- 
ray v. Green, 64 Cal. 363, 28 Pac. 118 (1889). 

52 Chandler v. Ziegler, 88 Colo. 1, 291 Pace. 
822 (19380). This case involved no Negroes, but 
the question arose in a suit by a vendee whose 
land contained such a covenant charging fraud 
against the vendor who had failed to include such 
a limitation in the deeds to the adjacent residential 
property. 

53 Qorrigan v. Buckley, 299 Fed. 899 (1924); 
Russell vy. Wallace, 30 F. (2d) 981 (1929); Cor- 
nish v. O’Donoghue, 80 F. (2d) 983 (1929). 

4 Queensborough Land Oo. v. Cazeaux, 136 La. 
724, 67 So. 641 (1915). 

53 Koehler v. Rowland, 275 Mo. 578, 205 S.W. 
217 (1918). 

56 People’s Pleasure Park Co. v, Rohleder, 109 
Va. 489, 61 S.E. 794 (1908) 

57 Tiffany on Real Property (2d ed. 1920) pp. 
1425, 2461, 1455-1458, 1452. 

% Wyatt v. Adair, 215 Ala. 363, 110 So. 801 
(1926) where although property was in a Negro 
district the court found an implied covenant to ex- 
clude Negroes from the building in the fact that 
there was only one toilet which must be shared 
by white and Negro tenants; Los Angeles Invest- 
ment Oo. v. Gary, 181 Cal. 680, 186 Pac. 596 
(1919); Janss Investment Oo. v. Walden, 196 
Cal. 753, 239 Pac. 34 (1925); Littlejohns v. 
Henderson, 111 Cal. App. 115, 295 Pac. 95 (1931); 
Letteaw v. Ellis, 122 Cal. App. 584, 10 P. (2d) 
496 (19382); Meade v. Dennistone, —Md—, 196 
Atl. 330 (1938); Parmalee v. Morris, 218 Mich. 
625, 188 N.W. 330 (1922); Koehler v. Rowland, 
275 Mo. 573, 205 S.W. 217 (1918). See also, Burke 
v. Kleiman, 271 Ill. App. 519, 189 N.E. 372 
(1934), where no attack was made on the validity 
of such a covenant, the parties stipulating as to 
the facts and the covenantor seeking to show that 
there had been such a change in circumstances 
as to make specific performance of the terms in- 
equitable. The plaintiff, however, argued the va- 
lidity of the covenant and the court referred to the 
cases holding such agreement valid, but the case is 
of doubtful authority. 

% 271 U.S. 328 (1926). 
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fused to inquire into the merits of the 
enforcement of the covenant in a case 
arising from the District of Columbia, 
on the ground that no constitutional 
question was presented, holding 
squarely that the covenant in ques- 
tion did not violate the Fourteenth 
Amendment since it was the action of 
individuals and not that of a state. 

Actually the court ignored the 
fundamental proposition that but for 
the intervention and enforcement of 
these covenants by the state courts 
they would be meaningless. Therefore, 
since it is well settled that the Four- 
teenth Amendment applies to action 
by state officers as well as those of the 
legislative and executive branches,** 
Corrigan v. Buckley invested the state 
judiciary with the power to do that 
which the court had denied the legis- 
lature the power to do in Buchanan v. 
Warley.® 

Legalistic argument aside, however, 
it appears that the cases are in a hope- 
less confusion on this question, largely 
because the courts have ignored the so- 
cial problem presented. The courts 
have attempted to follow, blindly, 
legal dogma with the anomalous re- 
sult that in those states where the 
Negro population represents the small- 
est percentage, restrictions on the pur- 
chase of property by Negroes are in- 
valid, and vice versa. Actually, of 
course, the distinction between restric- 
tions on purchases and restrictions on 
renting and use of property is mean- 
ingless, since the economic position of 
the Negro is such that there is small 





© Compare 8 U.S.C.A. §41, 42, which the court 
held were not violated. 

“Fx parte Virginia 100 U.S. 339 (1880). 

®This argument had been made the basis of 
holding invalid a restrictive covenant against rent- 
ing property to a Chinese in Gandolfo v. Hartman, 
supra, note 45, but in Queensborough Land Co. v. 
Cazeauz was over-ruled, supra, note 54. 


likelihood of his buying property for 
investment purposes. If he may not use 
property as a residence he will not buy 
it. A reexamination of this whole prob- 
lem by the courts is imperative, and it 
is to be hoped that the Supreme Court 
particularly, will pay heed to the ad- 
monition of the late Mr. Justice Car- 
dozo that the sociological end of law 
must be included as an element in 
judicial decisions,®** and examine this 
question from the point of view of the 
housing needs of the urban Negro 
population. 

A trend in that direction may be 
observed in the cases which refuse 
specific performance of these restric- 
tive covenants, although the promisee 
is left his action for damages, in cases 
where the change in the character of 
the surrounding property has been 
such as to lead the court to believe 
that it would be “inequitable” to en- 
force the restriction. This rule is well 
settled as to other types of covenants, 
and it may be expected that, even 
without appreciation of the funda- 
mental problem involved, courts will 
refuse to enforce these covenants by 
injunction in cases where the sur- 
rounding neighborhood has become 
such as to make ridiculous the main- 
tenance of a white “island” in an 
otherwise Negro area. 

Like carrier discrimination, residen- 
tial segregation and separate educa- 
tional facilities, the position of the 
Negro defendant in a criminal pro- 
ceeding involves the social issue of 
racial separation. The connection is 


8 See Cardozo: The Nature of the Judicial 
Process, Lectures II, III. 

“% Hurd v. Albert, 214 Cal. 15 3 P. (2d.) 545 
(1931); Clark v. Vaughan, 181 Kan, 438, 292 
Pac. 783 (1980); but see Grady v. Garland, 89 
F. (it) 817 (1937), cert. den. 302 U.S. 694 
(1937). 
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more tenuous, but nevertheless it still 
exists. “White superiority” and justice 
for Negro defendants will not mix. The 
courts themselves, and particularly the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
caught in this conflict, have attempted 
to escape from the fundamental issue 
involved through a labyrinth of tech- 
nicalities. 

A great deal has been written and 
said about the protection which courts 
have given Negro defendants in 
criminal cases, and most of it has 
dealt with two phases of the problem: 
one, the question of exclusion of 
Negroes from jury service, and the 
other, the protection from a trial in 
which the judicial process is interfered 
with, or controlled by, mob domina- 
tion. Essentially, both problems are 
the same. The question is simply, 
whether, in fact, the defendant has 
“received that exercise of the judicial 
function consistent with the funda- 
mental principles of liberty and justice 
which lie at the base of all our civil 
and political institutions.”® 

It has been often asserted by the 
Supreme Court, and other courts, that 
exclusion of Negroes solely on account 
of their color from grand juries and 
trial juries indicting or trying Negroes 
as defendants, resulted in a denial 
of the equal protection of the laws 
required by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. A federal statute passed in 
1873 imposes a heavy penalty on 
any state officer who excludes Negroes 
from jury service solely on account of 
their race or color. An examination of 
the cases, however, shows clearly 
that this “equal protection” is not, in 
fact, afforded,® and no small part of 


6 Hebert v. Louisiana, 272 U.S. 312, 316. 
“This is true in the North as well as the 








the responsibility for this failure must 
be laid at the door of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the 
federal law enforcement officials. 

Statutory exclusion of Negroes from 
jury service in state courts is invalid. 
On the same day that it decided the 
two cases cited, the court imposed the 
first of many limitations on this con- 
stitutional right, in Virginia v. Rives. 
The court held that a case in which 
a Negro alleged that Negroes were 
excluded from the trial and grand 
juries solely on account of color, 
could not be removed to the federal 
court on that ground, construing the 
Judiciary Act as compelling that re- 
sult. The effect of this was to force 
Negro defendants in criminal cases to 
proceed through the state courts, and 
if still unsuccessful in securing en- 
forcement of this constitutional right, 
then to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

This procedure raises innumerable 
practical difficulties. In the first place, 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from decisions of the 
highest state courts is by certiorari, 
granted only in the discretion of the 
Supreme Court. Such appeals, as well 
as those to the reviewing courts of the 
several states, are expensive. The re- 
sult has been to relegate the enforce- 
ment of this right of Negro defend- 
ants to the state courts, with the result 
that in the majority of cases the high- 
est court of the state has denied that 
Andrews e, Swart. 166° US, 272 (1895); state 
ment that Negroes would be called for jury serv- 
ice for first time in Bridgeport, Saar aaa 
Washington Daily News, April 20, 1939 

% Strauder v. West Virginia, 100 va 803 
(1880). Equally within the ban is exclusion by 4 
state official, whether judicial or otherwise. Ez 
parte Virginia, supra, note 61. 

® See 100 U.S. 8138 (1880 


© Rev. Stat. §641 (1878). “28 U.S.C.A. §74 
(1934). 
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there has been any violation of the 
constitutional right.” 

Subsequent decisions of the Supreme 
Court have not cured these difficulties. 
For example, in Thomas v. Texas" the 
court held that the question as to 
whether such discrimination was prac- 
tised was a question of fact, and if 
found adversely to the defendant by 
the state court that decision was con- 
clusive, unless it could be held that 
there was such an abuse as amounted 
to an infraction of the Federal Con- 
stitution. Consistent therewith, in 
Norris v. Alabama,” the second appeal 
in the Scottsboro cases, the court found 
such an abuse by the state courts. 
Pierre v. Louisiana,”* was another case 
of the same sort. The trial court as a 
matter of fact had found that Negroes 
were excluded from jury service. 
Neither of these cases, however, shows 
any deviation of the court from the 
position taken in the Rives case."* 

Decisions of the Supreme Court 
have imposed other requirements, 
namely that the question must be 
raised in the trial court,” and that a 
motion to quash the indictment must 
be accompanied by offer of proof."® 
Technically there can be no quarrel 
with these decisions, but the result has 

For a representative collection of cases see 
Note, 29 Ill. L. Rev. 502 (1934), 

1212 U.S. 278 (1908), 

® 294 U.S, 587 (1935). 

™ Pierre v. Louisiana, 305 U.S. —, 59 S. Ct. 
536 (1939). In this case the record showed tha 
in a parish with approximately half the popula- 
tion Negroes, of whom 70 per cent were literate, 
no Negro had ever served on a grand or petit jury, 
between 1896 and 1936. 

“ Supra, note 68. See also Hale v. Kentucky, 
303 U.S. 613 (1938). Although reversing a con- 
viction for murder on this ground this case con- 
tributes nothing to the present discussion since 
the facts were admitted by the state. The most in- 
teresting aspect of the case is that it is apparently 
the only one in which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has ever used an upper case “N” 
to begin the word Negro. Since the opinion was 
per curiam it gives rise to an interesting specula- 
tion as to the source of such an opinion. 

In re Wood, supra, note 66, 


* Brownfield v. South Carolina, 189 U.S. 426 
(1903); Martin v, Texas, 200 U.S. 316 (1906). 


been to make this question of a Negro’s 
right to trial by a jury from which 
Negroes have not been excluded solely 
on account of their color, one of pro- 
cedure rather than substance. 

The selective method of jury or- 
ganization, while desirable and upheld 
by the Supreme Court, is a more subtle 
means of excluding Negroes from 
juries.” Several remedies appear to be 
available for achieving real “equal 
protection” for Negro defendants in 
criminal cases. One desirable step 
would appear to be an amendment of 
the “removal” statute,”* so as to per- 
mit the trial in a federal court of any 
criminal case in which the Negro is a 
defendant and in which it appeared 
that Negroes had been excluded from 
juries solely on account of their race 
or color.?® Another remedy is the cre- 
ation of a vigorous Negro Bar which 
will raise properly and press this ques- 
tion. Powell v. Alabama,®° the first 
Scottsboro case, illustrates the type 
of representation which Negro defend- 
ants too often receive. Enforcement of 
the existing federal statute which pro- 
vides penalties for state officers who 
exclude Negroes from juries would 
have a salutary effect in removing this 
disability. 

The Supreme Court has recognized 
that the trial of a Negro may be only 
a form, a face-saving substitute for a 
lynch mob. In Moore v. Dempsey™ 

™ Ag examples of this type of jury selection 
see Florida Comp. Laws (1927), §8297; Carroll's 
Kentucky Stat. (1930) c. 74, §2241. With the 
increase of Negro literacy and progress of Ne- 
gro education, little or no justification can be 
found for the exclusion of Negroes under these 
statutes. In fact, in the Seottsboro case the de- 
fendants produced a number of Negroes as wit- 
nesses who admittedly were qualified under the 
Alabama selective statute. 

% Supra, note 69. 

7% Justification for this is found in the fact 
that general experience has been that Negro de- 
fendants fair better in federal courts. 


89287 U.S. 45 (1932). 
81261 U.S. 86 (1928). 
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the Court, reviewing the procedure in 
the trial of several Negroes charged 
with the murder of a white man in the 
Elaine riots, found that the entire judi- 
cial machinery which had conducted 
the trial had been so dominated by 
mob violence that there had, in fact, 
been no trial worthy of the name, and 
that therefore the defendants were 
about to be deprived of their lives 
without “due process.”®? 

It will be universally conceded that 
criminal procedure is highly technical 
and that without the aid of trained 
counsel the protection which the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United 
States and the several states afford 
persons accused of crimes would be of 
little avail. Lack of counsel for Negro 
defendants was the basis for the re- 
versal in the first Scottsboro case.** 
Perhaps the most forward-looking of 
the decisions involving Negro defend- 
ants is that in Brown v. Mississippi,** 
in which the court reversed a convic- 
tion for murder on the ground that the 
confessions of the defendants, the sole 
basis for the conviction, were secured 
by torture conducted in the presence 
of one or more state officers. In that 
case, although it is perfectly clear that 
by the law of Mississippi such con- 
fessions are inadmissable, the state Su- 
preme Court had refused to reverse 
the conviction. 

A major difficulty in this connection, 
as was the case with the jury ques- 
tion, arises from the fact of the prac- 
tical difficulties involved of securing 
the application of these rules enunci- 

%3Compare Frank v. Mangum, 237 U.S. 309 
(1915), which may be distinguishable on the facts 
but appears to have been overruled by the Moore 
aes Powell v, Alabama, supra note 80. 

% See 297 U.S. 278° (1936) 


55See Brown v. State, 173 Miss. 542, 158 So. 
839 (1985), 


ated by the Supreme Court in indi- 
vidual cases.* 

The Negrc in the courts suffers not 
so much from the laws which are 
aimed at securing a difference in treat- 
ment for him, but rather from the 
administration of the laws. The ques- 
tion of Negroes on juries illustrates 
this as do the facts of the cases last 
cited. Negro prisoners, beaten to extort 
confessions, denied the advice of coun- 
sel, tried under guard of the military 
to protect them from a bloodthirsty 
mob from which the jury is selected 
and with which the judge is too often 
in sympathy, the whole procedure 
hurried, present a picture which Mr. 
Chief Justice Hughes found to be “re- 
volting to the sense of justice.’ 

The Negro in his relationship to the 
courts, both civil and criminal, suffers 
in a degree which is not susceptible of 
measurement from hostility of juries 
and judges, with the result that fre- 
quently the verdict, or the decision, is 
determined not by the facts or the law, 
but by the emotional attitude towards 
the specific Negro before the court, or 
Negroes generally. This disability is 
not confined to the South.®* Specula- 
tion as to the cause of this situation 
has no place here, nor does a state- 
ment of remedies which purports to 
be complete, but certainly one effec- 
tive means of removing this disability, 
in part at least, is careful exercise of 
the Negro’s voting power in the selec- 





% The subject of trials of Negroes accused of 
crime should prove a fruitful field for scholarly in- 
vestigation. The effective presentation of the facts 
would focus the attention of the country generally 
on the place where the greatest evil exists, namely 
in the trial courts. 

87 297 U.S. 278, 286. 

% People v, Thompson, 362 Ill. 335, 199 N.E. 
783 (1985), reversing a conviction of three Ne- 
groes for rape of a white girl, solely on the ground 
that the evidence did not sustain the verdict. 
Compare reluctance of reviewing courts generally 
to upset jury’s verdict. 
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tion of judges, and a close scrutiny of 
their treatment of Negro litigants 
after their election as a basis for future 
electoral activity. 

Frequently the lowest governmental 
administrators, the police officers, are 
at once judge, jury and supreme court, 
so far as Negroes are concerned. The 
frequency with which Negroes suffer 
from police brutality®® constitutes a 
real problem, which mass community 
pressure, action for damages against 





8 See, as illustrations, Washington Afro-Ameri- 
can, June 25, 1938: ‘‘Police Brutality in Wash- 
ington”; Pittsburgh Courier, May 21, 1938: ‘‘Po- 
lice Brutality in Seattle’: New York Amsterdam 
News, June 4, 1938: ‘Police Brutality in Bir- 
mingham”; ‘Five Arrested in New Orleans’; Na- 
tional Committee for People’s Rights, New York, 
September 28, 1938. 


guilty officers, and the institution of 
proceedings for their dismissal can 
curb. These remedies are available 
likewise in situations in which other 
state and federal officers are derelict 
in their duties towards Negroes. 
There is available judicial machin- 
ery for the protection of the civil and 
political rights of Negroes. Technical 
difficulties of the sort which have been 
referred to sometimes interfere with 
the securing of the desired end. Vigor- 
ous prosecution, however, of the 
remedies available, although costly, 
must be pursued. The effect on the 
general position of the Negro in 
American society will be salutary. 
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THE BLACK WORKER IN INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE, DOMESTIC 
AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


Georce O, BUTLER 


THE BLAcK WORKER IN INDUSTRY 


A survey of the black worker in in- 
dustry, agriculture, domestic and per- 
sonal service is obviously a monu- 
mental undertaking within the limits 
of this paper. My purpose is a sum- 
mary treatment of the historic réle of 
each group, its development and status 
in terms of the total labor force of the 
country, and an indication of any 
trends with significance to the Negro. 


Background Forces 


The position of the Negro in in- 
dustrial pursuits today is conditioned 
by a basic conflict between black and 
white labor which had its inception in 
their competing positions as slave and 
free laborer. This basic conflict was 
intensified after emancipation when 
the Negro lost his protected status and 
entered into direct competition with 
white labor as a part of the free labor 
population. Racial antipathies, which 
had become ingrained in the two 
groups during slavery, were reflected 
in their inability to recognize any com- 
mon basis of collective action or simi- 
larity of interest. Thus, the hope of 
general betterment of the Negro’s posi- 
tion in industrial occupations through 
collective action with the dominant 
working group implies the elimination 
or certainly minimizing of the ancient 
conflict between the two groups. 

At the close of the Civil War, an 
overwhelming majority of some 
4,000,000 ex-slaves remained in South- 
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ern agriculture. A few, however, were 
able to gain entrance to industrial 
occupations and to the handicraft 
trades in which they excelled. The 
Negro skilled craftsmen who outnum- 
bered the whites, at this time, 5 to 1! 
in the South, were thus forced into a 
position as a labor reserve from which 
they entered into direct competition 
with the white craftsmen. 

The paucity of Negro labor in 
Southern factories following the Civil 
War was a reflection of the dearth of 
industrial development in a predomi- 
nantly agricultural region. The ma- 
jority of those who became attached to 
the existing industries found employ- 
ment in “the flour mills and tobacco 
factories of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina and in the phosphate industry of 
South Carolina”? as unskilled laborers. 
Others were employed in substantial 
numbers as longshoremen and as com- 
mon laborers in the construction gangs 
of the railroads. 

During the 80’s and 90’s the Negro 
became a factor in a number of de- 
veloping Southern industries but made 
few inroads in the North. The rapid 
increase in industrial activity had be- 
gun to break the grip in which cotton 
had long held the South and was af- 
fording new jobs for unskilled Negro 
labor in coal mines, steel mills, cotton 
seed oil and fertilizer plants. One in- 





1 Wesley, Charles H., Negro Labor in the 
United States, p. 142. 

2 Harris, Abram L. and Qpero, Sterling D., 
“Negro Problem,” Eneyelopedia of the Social 
Sciences. Vol. 6, p. 339. 
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vestigator reported that Negroes con- 
stituted nearly one-third of the em- 
ployees in the largest steel plant in the 
South around 1900. He says: 


The largest single employer (of Negro steel 
workers) was the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company, which prior to 1907 employed 
about 4,000 Negroes in its manufacturing 
plants, constituting 25 to 30 per cent of the 
total force. An additional 5,000 were in the 
Company’s mines. 


Notwithstanding these _ significant 
gains in southern industrial pursuits, 
the Negro was still primarily a farmer 
and showed very little evidence of 
penetrating Northern industry. The 
1890 census has indicated that 82.6 
per cent of the 172,970 Negro workers 
who were engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical occupations were lo- 
cated in the South and only 17.4 per 
cent were employed in Northern in- 
dustries.* 

One important impediment to the 
advance of Negro labor in Northern 
industry was the bitter opposition of 
white workers. In the North, black 
labor had first been introduced in the 
role of strike breakers. As early as 
1855 Negroes had been used as strike 
breakers when black longshoremen 
from the South were imported to New 
York to defeat white workers who 
were out on strike.’ The history of 
labor disputes throughout the 70’s and 
80’s reveals that Negroes were fre- 
quently employed to sabotage the ef- 
forts of white workers. Especially 
flagrant was their use in steel, packing, 
mining and maritime industries, where 
Negroes were used first to subjugate 
white workers; and with the return of 





* Spero and Harris, The Black Worker, p. 246. 
5 Census Report on Occupations—1890 census. 
Spero and Harris, op. cté., p. 17. 


industrial peace were proportionately 
distributed through the industry as a 
constant reminder and threat to whites 
in future disputes. Hence, the hostility 
of Northern whites to Negroes while 
as intense as that of their Southern 
relatives, was based on an entirely dif- 
ferent set of facts. 

Naturally, the animosity engendered 
by his strike-breaking activities ham- 
pered Negro admittance into the 
Northern craft unions themselves. 
Spero and Harris reported a strike 
among white caulkers in Canton, Ohio, 
in 1865, “to maintain the superiority 
of white men.’ 

The rise of the American Federation 
of Labor to a position of supremacy 
in the organized labor movement also 
frustrated those few elements in the 
labor population who were demanding 
unconditional admission of all working 
men irrespective of color, or occupa- 
tional status. It was on this last prin- 
ciple—unskilled occupational status 
—that Negroes have since been barred 
from participation in A.F. of L. unions, 
although race is frequently used in 
some particular situations. The new 
union was based on job opportunism 
and craft separatism. Its purely trade 
union character evoked vigorous criti- 
cism from the unskilled labor groups 
because the craft doctrine ipso facto 
excluded all non-craftsmen and thus 
made no provision for the bulk of 
white as well as Negro labor. The 
strength and the greatest weakness of 
the American Federation of Labor 
were and still are to be found in its 
craft exclusion as well as the “sepa- 
rate but equal” union plan for dealing 
with the problem of Negro workers. 





6 Ibid., p. 18. 
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Thus the indifference of white labor 
to the needs of black workers led to 
the inception and growth of several 
Negro unions—the most important be- 
ing the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 


Penetration of Northern Industry 
and Migration 


The infiltration of Southern Negro 
workers into Northern industry con- 
tinued until the World War. The de- 
mand for labor in the latter period was 
insistent and suggested new opportuni- 
ties for Negro workers—skilled and 
unskilled. Perhaps the most important 
result was the wave upon wave of 
Negroes who became economic mi- 
grants, deserting cotton for employ- 
ment in ship-construction and other 
heavy industries. Although most of 
the new workers who found employ- 
ment as unskilled laborers came from 
Southern agricultural and domestic 
service occupations, many of them 
were skilled craftsmen and industrial 
workers who were attracted by higher 
wages among Northern carpenters, 
masons, and steel and electrical work- 
ers, etc. The extent of the factors 
which accelerated and guided Negro 
migration have been adequately set 
forth elsewhere.” 

The movement itself was in reality 
two distinct shifts—the first extending 
from 1916 to 1919 reflecting war-time 
demands of Northern industry; and 
the second covered the era from 1921 
through 1923, explained by the labor 
shortage created by immigration re- 
strictions. Various estimates have been 
given concerning the numbers of 
Negroes who changed their place of 





T Wesley, op. cit., p. 288. 


employment from the South to the 
North and Mid-West—the figures run- 
ning from 150,000 to 1,000,000. The 
1920 Census showed 422,418 more 
Negroes in the North and West than 
in 1910. While Negro population in 
the Southern states increased by 2 
per cent, the increase in the North was 
19 per cent and in the Northern in- 
dustrial centers, the Negro population 
increased 44 per cent. 

In addition to shifting large num- 
bers of Negroes from Southern agri- 
cultural pursuits to Northern industry 
—the War period provided some new 
opportunities for the Negro in skilled 
occupations. The number of Negro 
skilled workers and foremen jumped 
from 115,300 in 1910 to 150,428 in 
1920; for the same period Negro semi- 
skilled workers showed an increase of 
roughly 54,000 workers and unskilled 
occupations in factory employment 
gained approximately 163,000 new 
laborers. The relative gain for each of 
the groupings was smaller than the 
numbers indicate—being increases of 
30.5, 57.1, and 37.2 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

One of the most interesting factors 
which developed from Negro labor's 
struggles in the post-war period was 
the confusion of the Negro press and 
leadership as to the manner in which 
the Negro’s economic opportunities 
could best be maximized. Kelly Mil- 
ler and the editors of the Chicago 
Whip both advocated an alignment be- 
tween the Negro laborer and Northern 
capital. The Crisis, the Chicago De- 
fender, Opportunity, the Afro Ameri- 
can, and a host of other Negro publi- 
cations emphasized the importance of 
cooperation with other labor but main- 
tained a conservative position on the 
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best method in achieving this. The 
most militant position was adopted 
by the Messenger under the direction 
of Chandler Owen and A. Philip Ran- 
dolph. This organ rejected the doc- 
trines enunciated by Booker T. Wash- 
ington, that Negro labor in industry 
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nomic and political philosophy for 
Negroes. 


Industrial Depression and the 
Negro Worker 


By the end of the 1920’s Negro 
workers were still concentrated in un- 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO SKILLED, SEMI-SKILLED AND UNSKILLED WORKERS IN 
SELECTED MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES, 1930* 



































Skilled Semi-skilled Unskilled 
Industry 
Number|Per cent} Number|Percent; Number |Percent 
All Industries............... 176,912 — {515,381 — {1,917,684 = 
Manufacturing & Mechanical 
NWAUBEPIOD) < <.0.0.0.05 0009 4 0weie 140,829 |100.0%|183,772 |100.0%| 571,991 |100.0% 
Building & Construction...... 78,336 | 55.6 3,731 2.0 96,649 | 16.9 
Fertilizer Factories........... 179 —_ 1,269 | 0.7 15,499 | 2.7 
Petroleum Refineries......... 291 — 780 —_ 8,288 1.4 
Cigar & Tobacco Factories... . 351 — | 20,948 | 11.4 12,773 | 2.2 
Brick, Tile & Terra-cotta..... 254 —_ 1,359 | 0.7 12,715 | 2.2 
Suit, Coat & Overall Fact.....} 7,525 | 5.3 5,844 | 3.2 962 — 
Other Clothing Factories... .. 79 = 14,326 7.8 1,479 ae 
TORRONE ois ioc-s 0:5 cis nes sine eas 111 — 5,856 | 3.2 3,099 aoe 
Slaughter & Packing Houses... 267 — 7,814 4.3 10,124 1.7 
Automobile Factories.........| 2,865 2.0 5,539 3.0 18,258 3.2 
Blast Furnaces & Rolling Mills.} 3,477 2.5 7,788 | 4.2 41,475 7.3 
Car & Railroad Shops........ 2,293 1.6 4,126} 2.2 9,721 1.7 
Other Iron & Steel Mach. Fact.| 8,451 6.0 7,496 | 4.1 25,193 4.4 
Not Specified Metal Inds...... 3,171 2.3 1,995 1.1 12,811 2.2 
Saw & Planing Mills......... 4,052 | 2.9 8,810; 4.8 100,717 | 17.6 
Other Woodworking Factories.| 1,768 1.3 2,036 1.1 12,748 2.2 
Cotton Mills................ 276 — 3,567 1.9 12,390 | 2.2 
Turpentine Farms & Dist... .. 384 —— 982 —_ 31,292 5.5 
Independent Hand Trades....| 6,568 4.7 | 20,962 | 11.4 — — 
All Other Mec. & Mfg. Inds....| 20,131 | 14.3 | 58,544 | 31.9 145,798 | 25.5 
* Computed from Alba M. Ed ds, A Socio-E ic Grouping of the Gainful Workers in the United States, 1930 


should maintain a personal relation- 
ship with his employer rather than 
bargain collectively through labor 
unions.® Instead it declared itself for 
militant labor action by Negroes and 
hence their unrestricted participation 
in labor unions. Whatever the weak- 
ness of the Messenger’s appeal to 
Negro labor, it signalized an impor- 
tant, labor conscious, Negro leader- 
ship which advocated a pragmatic eco- 


8 Booker T. Washington, ‘“‘The Negro and the 
loher Unions.” Atlantic Monthly, June, 1913. p. 


skilled occupations. According to the 
1930 Census, more than two-thirds of 
the Negro workers (66.9%) were un- 
skilled. If we classify skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled as manual work- 
ers, we find that this group constitutes 
almost eight out of every ten workers 
or 79.5 per cent. And, if the farm 
owners and tenants are also included 
as manual workers, then more than 
95 out of every 100 Negro gainful 
workers in 1930 were manual workers. 
Thus, the working class character of 
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the Negro people is clearly indicated, 
although the classifications by skill 
show an increase in the relative im- 
portance of the skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. 

The extent of Negro industrial 
workers in 1930 may be indicated in 
Table I. 

Table I indicates the proportion of 
Negro industrial workers engaged in 
the Manufacturing and Mechanical 
pursuits by the principal industries 
and skills. It should be noted that the 
only major group of skilled workers 
outside of the Building Trades 
(55.6%) and Other Iron Steel and 
Machine Industries (6.0%) is that 
group employed in Suit, Coat and 
Overall factories—who constitute 5.3 
per cent of all skilled workers in the 
Manufacturing and Mechanical in- 
dustries. The unskilled workers are to 
be found in greatest numbers in Saw 
and Planing Mills (17.6%) and the 
Building Trade (16.9%) while the 
semi-skilled workers show greatest 
percentages for Cigar and Tobacco 
factories and Independent Hand 
Trades. 

The depression not only brought in- 
creased unemployment for Negro labor 
but also an intensification of job 
competition between black and white 
workers. As the economic machinery 
slowed down and unemployment be- 
came more general the rivalry ex- 
tended to those branches of sub- 
standard employment which had come 
to be regarded as fields in which the 
Negro had a vested interest. Result- 
ing displacement drove Negroes to 
public relief rolls in tremendous num- 
bers. The 1935 Census of workers on 
relief shows the following numbers 
and percentages of those on relief: 


Workers on Relief by Usual Occupation 
March 1935 (Manufacturing and 
Building Construction) 


Number Per cent 
Total Negro 906,356 100.0 
Skilled 42,540 47 
Semi-skilled 123,550 136 
Unskilled 196,138 216 


Thus we see that almost 40 per cent 
of all Negroes on relief in 1935 gave 
their occupation as_ skilled, semi- 
skilled, or unskilled worker in a Manu- 
facturing, Mechanical or Building 
Construction occupation—one out of 
every five of the total workers was an 
unskilled worker in the above named 
occupations. 


Government Action 


The intervention of the federal gov- 
ernment under the “New Deal” was a 
welcome event to Negro labor as well 
as to the majority of white workers. 
Innumerable governmental work proj- 
ects and programs were instituted to 
aid in ameliorating the difficulties of 
the working man. Of all these agencies 
perhaps the N.R.A. received most at- 
tention from Negro labor. It had been 
set forth as a means of (1) providing 
more jobs through restricted hours; 
(2) establishing minimum wages for 
most types of industrial employment; 
and (3) permitting workers to bargain 
collectively with their employers 
through representatives of their own 
choosing.” In many instances Negro 
workers were the objects of discrimi- 
nation, most notably in the wages and 
hours provisions of the codes of fair 
competition. Frequently the code 
agreements provided differentials in 
wages between Negro and white work- 
ers. By its practice of exempting spe- 
cial occupational or geographic groups, 
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which contained large numbers of Ne- 
groes, from the wages stipulated in 
the codes the effect was tantamount to 
a differential wage based on race. 
Thus, workers in laundries, steel mills, 
tobacco factories and a number of the 
industries employing a high percent- 
age of Negroes were victims of this 
discriminating practice.® 

After the invalidation of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, the 
labor provisions were re-established by 
the so-called Wagner Labor Act and 
the more recent Wages and Hours 
Law. Obviously the Wagner Act is 
merely a protective measure and its 
influence on Negroes, as all other labor, 
is conditioned by the extent of their 
participation in the organized labor 
movement. 

The recency of the enactment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act has pre- 
vented any critical evaluation of its 
effects in respect to Negroes. The Act 
attempts to put “a floor under wages 
and a ceiling over hours”; and thus to 
rectify the two most frequent infringe- 
ments of the rights of black labor. 

Because of the concentration of 
Negro workers in such industries as 
saw and planing mills, turpentine 
farms, etc., where wage and hour con- 
ditions have been notoriously poor, the 
Act has vast potentialities for better- 
ment, if it is enforced vigorously. For, 
it should be noted that there are a 
number of important industries such 
as steel and building construction 
where Negroes’ wages are higher than 
the minimum. 

With the establishment of the 
N.R.A. and N.L.R.B. there was a 





é A. Banks, “Wage Differentials under the 
N.R.A.”” Unpublished Masters’ Thesis, Howard 
University, 1938, p. 51. 


large increase in Negro worker par- 
ticipation in labor unions. Whereas 
craft union exclusion and the opposi- 
tion of white workers had prevented 
early entrance of the Negro worker 
into industrial pursuits, the “new 
unions” have sought and solicited his 
participation and cooperation with or- 
ganized labor. This encouragement 
comes mainly from the Congress of 
Industrial Organization. The indus- 
trial type of union may be of im- 
measurable benefit to the Negro be- 
cause of his largely unskilled status 
in the mass production industries. 
Thus the cooperative attitude of the 
C.1.0. toward Negro labor is impor- 
tant because of their mutual depend- 
ence on one another. In the case of the 
automobile industry, where it is esti- 
mated some 75,000 Negroes are em- 
ployed,’ one of the two industrial 
unions in the industry recently placed 
a Negro on the executive board. And 
even though some labor people regard 
this move as a bid for Negro support, 
in the hope of weaning them away 
from the rival union, it is nevertheless 
significant that the Negro is now im- 
portant enough to receive special con- 
sideration. 


THE Buack WorKER IN AGRICULTURE 
Background Forces 

From the beginning, large-scale cot- 
ton farming in the South was vitally 
dependent upon the Negro slave, al- 
though the forced character of his con- 
tribution is not always recognized as 
fundamental. For the chattel slave 
furnished the stable supply of subsist- 
ence labor which is essential in a plan- 
tation economy. At the close of the 





Interview with Secretary of United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. 
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Civil War, the South was left with its 
denuded land, a one-crop agricultural 
system, and the newly emancipated 
Negro for whom no new economic op- 
portunities had been provided. Be- 
cause of the nature of cotton produc- 
tion and the bankrupt condition of the 
land owners, the recovery of agricul- 
ture in the Cotton Belt presupposed a 
new system of labor relationships 
which, in their economic aspects at 
least, bore greater similarity to the 
slave economy than to the money- 
wage system of northern industry. It 
was in these circumstances that the 
familiar share-cropping system had its 
origin. Moreover, the freedmen had no 
alternative than the acceptance of em- 
ployment on this basis. 

Although most of the Negroes in the 
South rapidly became integrated in the 
tenant system, eventually, a substan- 
tial number achieved status on the 
higher rungs of the “agricultural lad- 
der.” According to the 1910 Census, 
the number of Negro farm owners rose 
from 120,738 to 218,972 and that of 
tenants increased from 469,928 to 
672,964 during the period 1890-1910." 
By 1925, Negro farm owners, possessed 
12,847,348 acres of land valued at 
$620,587 ,241.1? 

Whereas formerly Negro farmers 
had made progress in the number of 
farms cultivated and also in climbing 
the “tenure ladder,” after 1925 they 
found it almost impossible to climb 
from the lowest rungs of tenancy to 
the top of the ladder—individual 
ownership. The mounting difficulties in 
attaining farm ownership were shared 
by black and white alike, for tenancy 





11 Census Reports—1910. 
13 Tbid. 


was also increasing among white farm- 
ers.’* The population increases among 
Negroes and white tenants created a 
surplus of labor which cotton culture 
employed only during a single season 
of the year and competitive conditions 
growing out of this labor reserve 
tended to destroy the effective basis 
of individual bargaining for both 
groups. 

In 1930 there were 1,987,839 Ne- 

groes'* engaged in agriculture in the 
United States. This represented a de- 
cline of 847,130 or 30 per cent from 
the 1910 figure of 2,834,969. According 
to the 1930 Census of Agriculture there 
were 880,858 colored farm operators 
in 16 southern states. During the five 
year period 1930-35 there was a slight 
decrease among colored’® farm opera- 
tors, approximating .07 per cent. The 
increase in farm tenancy has particu- 
lar significance to Negro farmers. “For 
the country as a whole, tenancy has 
increased from 25 per cent of all farm- 
ers in 1880 to 42 per cent in 1935,” 
according to the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Farm Tenancy Committee.”* 
According to H. A. Turner,” 
The rate of tenancy among the colored 
farmers of the South has changed but little 
and has been continuously high—75% in 
1900 and 1910, 76% in 1920—79% in 1930 
and 77% in 1935. 

No other occupational group of the 
American people is as disadvantaged 
as the Negro farmer. Not only does he 
suffer from the numerous diseases of 





18Turner, H. A., Graphic Summary of Farm 
Tenure, Miscellaneous Pub. 261, Dept. of Agricul 
ture (1936), p. 27. 

141930 Census. : 

14Term “colored” as used by the Census in- 
cludes Negroes and Indians, Japanese and Chi- 
nese. However, the last three are negligible in 
proportion to the Negroes. : 

18 Report of Farm Tenancy Committee, p. 96. 

17H. A. Turner, A Graphic Summary of Farm 
Tenure. U.S.D.A. Pub. 261 p., 11-27. 
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a sick industry—which are popularly 
lumped together as the “farm prob- 
lem”—but he must operate under those 
additional handicaps imposed by the 
general poverty of the South and his 
racial proscription. 

The fact that the Southern Negro 
farmer is in virtual peonage is due to 
a number of diverse factors. His im- 
mediate concern is with the meager- 
ness or non-existence of a profit mar- 
gin and consequent indebtedness; in 
the larger picture, his problem is an 
integral part of an industry in which 
a small share of the national income 
and declining profits are general. More 
particularly, the disparity between 
prices received for cotton and those 
which are paid for industrial goods is 
as much a part of the Negro farmer’s 
problem as the paucity of non-usurious 
credit facilities in his “kingdom of 
cotton.” In short, the problems of the 
Negro farmer are fundamentally the 
same as those of the industry. Hence, 
it is extremely difficult to evaluate his 
status outside of its major context— 
“the farm problem.” 

Under the share crop system, the 
landlord provides production and sub- 
sistence credit to the tenant and in re- 
turn receives a specified share of the 
crop. Usually the landlord holds the 
first lien on the crop as security for 
his credit advances. The inability of 
the tenant to gain access to the pri- 
mary sources of credit which are avail- 
able to his landlord grow out of the 
propertyless status of the tenant. 
Hence it has become necessary for the 
landlord to function as a partner in 
production while at the same time re- 
tailing credit to his tenants. This dual 
réle enables the landlord to so circum- 


scribe the legal, financial, and produc- 
tion activities of the tenants that no 
alternative source of credit is avail- 
able to the tenant except by consent of 
the landlord. 

Aside from the disability imposed 
by his dependence on the landlord for 
seed and subsistence credit, the ab- 
sence of an efficient method of account- 
ing for loans places the tenant in an 
even more disadvantageous position. 
The landlord keeps accounts for the 
tenants’ assets and liabilities as well 
as his own; the interest and principal 
on the credit incident to their joint 
venture is allocated to the tenant’s 
equity in the crop in a manner known 
only to the landlord. On “settlement 
day” the tenant is told what he owes 
and how much his share of the crop 
amounted to. If there be a margin of 
profit it is most likely assignable to 
last year’s debt. Thus, the tenant is 
further dependent upon the landlord 
for an honest and equitable accounting 
for their joint enterprise. 


Recent Developments 


In the last 20 years there have been 
a number of developments which 
further threaten the already precarious 
existence of the Negro cotton farmer. 
The migration of cotton culture from 
the Old South to the southwest indi- 
cates a shift away from the Negro 
population and at the same time 
a change in the direction of power and 
mechanized farming. The plantation 
system based on the “family-sized 
farms” is disintegrating. 

In discussing this shift, Paul Taylor 
says:18 





® Paul S. Taylor, ‘‘Power Farming and Labor 
Displacement in the Cotton Belt, 1937.” p. 1. 
U.S. Dept. of Labor Bulletin, No. R. 737. 
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In its place (the old system’s) is appearing 
an industrialized form of agriculture em- 
ploying wage laborers, some of whom live 
on the farm, but many, if not most of 
whom, live in the towns. Large-scale mechan- 
ized farming, with labor paid by the day 
or hour; labor swept off the land and into 
the towns from which it is drawn back 
only during seasonal peaks; labor which is 
increasingly mobile and without ties to the 
land—this pattern is incipient in the Cot- 
ton Belt. 


The spectre of mechanization which 
Taylor envisions is due to increasing 
use of all-purpose tractors, as well as 
the potential employment of mechani- 
cal cotton pickers. Concomitant with 
the tremendous increase in the use of 
tractors has been the expansion of the 
size of farms for more economical and 
efficient operation. Although little 
factual proof is yet available, there is 
yet some evidence of a trend toward 
tenant displacement. For example, in 
a study made of Washington County, 
Mississippi, in 1937, it was found: 
Tractors increased by 175% between 1930 
and 1937, partly before 1935, but to a large 
extent afterward. Average size of farm 
increased by one-fourth, the number of 


farms decreased by 13.9% and farm popula- 
tion by 102% before 1935. 


It is not clear to what extent this 
trend has continued since the 1935 
Census of Agriculture. It is, how- 
ever, reasonable to assume that the 
effects of the increased use of tractors 
has taken its toll from large numbers 
of Negro and white tenants. 

The probability of Negro farm ten- 
ant displacement with the perfection 
and widespread use of the mechanical 
cotton picker has been the cause of 
much speculation and confusion. That 
this fear of displacement has a valid 


basis is indicated by the increasing 
use of mechanical and power farm 
equipment on the large holdings of the 
Delta country. Thus far, the chief diffi- 
culty which has impeded the use of 
mechanical pickers in the Cotton Belt 
has been and still is, the imperfections 
and consequent costliness of the picker 
itself. However, it is a logical assump- 
tion that the development of me- 
chanical pickers will follow the in- 
dustrial pattern established by the 
tractor and other mechanical farm 
equipment. It has been suggested that 
“a successful mechanical picker will 
probably be used first on level lands 
and large plantations, such as are 
found in the Mississippi Delta Area.””* 
Thus the extent of displacement ex- 
pected to develop among tenant farm- 
ers is still a probability; the limited 
use of the picker has not provided suf- 
ficient information to warrant an ac- 
curate estimate of the probable number 
of tenants who will be displaced. 

The extent to which the New Deal 
farm program has aided the Negro 
farmer is a highly controversial matter. 
There are those who contend that the 
Negro has been virtually excluded 
from the benefits of the farm pro- 
grams initiated under the Roosevelt 
Administration. Most of this group say 
that crop restriction in the South has 
been featured by the displacement of 
farm tenants because of the reduced 
cotton acreage allowed, and by the 
failure of the landlords to share benefit 
payments with their tenants. On the 
other hand, it has been pointed out 
that a large number of Negroes have 
actually received government money 


1 See Mechanical Cotton Picker, page x, by 
Roman L. Horne and Eugene McKibben. 
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and are better off because of the higher 
prices the restrictive program estab- 
lished for cotton. The lack of informa- 
tion would seem to preclude the pos- 
sibility of evaluating the precise effects 
upon Negro tenants of the acreage re- 
duction program. Some significance 
may be attached to the fact that many 
Negro farmers have never become 
fully acquainted with the existence and 
method of operation of the New Deal 
program. 

The credit facilities made available 
under the New Deal have not been 
accessible to tenant farmers, in the 
main, because of the crop-lien system 
under which they operate. The Farm 
Credit Act of 1935 provided for the 
organization of a production credit 
system for the farmers. According to 
Woofter,2° there were 147 production 
credit associations organized in 7 
southeastern cotton states by the end 
of 1934—which represented 25 per 
cent of the total in operation. How- 
ever, a majority of farm tenants 
were ineligible to apply because the 
Associations require first liens on the 
crops, thus most tenants, and prac- 
tically all Negroes, are excluded be- 
cause landlords refuse to waive their 
right in order to permit primary 
sources of credit to their tenants. Even 
when the farm operator owns his land 
he is burdened with mortgages and 
thus cannot meet the collateral re- 
quirements. Olive Stone stated that 
farm owners must post security equal 
to 50 per cent of their loan to obtain 
credit from the A.A.A. program of 
refinancing. Thirty-seven per cent of 
all owners-operators in the southeast- 
em region have insufficient equity to 





” Woofter, W. Landlord and Tenant, p. 55. 


even apply, and all tenants are auto- 
matically excluded. 


DoMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE 
Background Factors 


The term “Domestic and Personal 
Service,” as we use it today, is gen- 
erally applied to those occupations 
having to do with the household op- 
eration and to those persons who con- 
fine themselves primarily to the per- 
sonal comfort and well-being of its 
occupants, In the main, there are three 
fields of employment covered by this 
calling (1) household service, (2) pub- 
lic domestic service, and (3) personal 
service. Within the limits of this 
paper, it is only possible to indicate 
the Negro’s importance in these call- 
ings, the common attributes of such 
occupational groupings and significant 
trends. 

The occupation of domestic service 
developed incident to the evolution of 
modern capitalism in Europe and the 
concomitant change from serfdom to 
free labor. Subsequently, it was in- 
troduced in America by “indentured 
servants” where it was rapidly taken 
over by the Indians, then the Negro 
slaves, and finally the foreign immi- 
grants. Because of their association 
with persons of “low caste” the stigma 
of bondage attached to the service oc- 
cupations they became known as 
“Negro jobs” at least in the South 
after emancipation of the slaves. 
Emancipation merely changed the 
wage status of Negro domestics—the 
personalized relationship between 
master and servant, and the condi- 
tions of employment in the occupa- 
tion remained the same. With respect 
to Domestic service as an occupational 
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classification, “its peculiarity lies in 
its distinction from the other forms 
of labor, which have become less per- 
sonalized rather than more so and 
have been removed from the home and 
consolidated into marketable com- 
modities and services.” 


It should be noted, however, that there 
was also an appreciable increase in the 
actual number of Negro female do- 
mestic and personal servants between 
1920 and 1930, though a slight de- 
crease had occurred during the previ- 
ous decade. 














TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF NEGROES IN DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE, 1910-1930 

Total Domestic and Personal Service 

. Negroes 
Census] . A Per cent 
in Gainful : Males Females 

Year | “Oc cupa- Total cane 

tions ployed | Number | Percent| Number | Percent 
1910 | 5,192,535 | 1,121,251 21.6%] 267,949 23.9% 853 , 302 76.1% 
1920 | 4,824,151 | 1,063,008 | 22.0 | 272,416 | 25.6 780,592 | 74.4 
1930 | 5,503,535 | 1,576,205 | 28.6 423 ,645 26.9 | 1,152,560 | 73.1 





























Source: Compiled from U. 8. Census Reports—13th, 14th, 15th Censuses. 


Domestic and Personal Service had 
long been a major field of employment 
among Negroes, second only to agri- 
culture in numerical importance. Table 
II shows the Percentage Distribution 
of Negroes in Domestic and Personal 
Service, 1910, 1920, 1930: 

The data contained in the above 
table show a greater concentration of 
Negroes in domestic and personal serv- 
ive fields in 1930 than was the case in 
1920 or 1910. In 1910, 21.6 per cent 
of the total gainfully employed Ne- 
groes pursued these occupations. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, the percentage 
rose from 22.0 per cent—which was 
only slightly more than it had been in 
1910—to 28.6 per cent. Males ac- 
counted for an increasing share of the 
total Negro domestics and personal 
servants, rising from 23.9 per cent to 
26.9 per cent between 1910 and 1930. 








Amy L. Watson, ‘Domestic Service,” The 
“¢ “eee of the Social Sciences, Vol, III, 
p. ; 





Present Status 

One of the chief characteristics of 
personal and domestic service occupa- 
tions is the prevalence of backward 
employment conditions throughout the 
industry. Relatively little progress has 
been made in standardizing the vari- 
ous tasks performed by the workers, 
thus training and experience count for 
little in an occupation in which skill 
is constantly decreasing.”” It is only 
natural therefore, that few of those 
engaged in this occupation have in- 
centive to perfect themselves in any 
special phase of the field when they 
know the variety and scope of their 
duties is governed only by the em- 
ployers’ fancy. 

In modern labor relations, the trend 
toward standardization and efficiency 
in occupational functions has estab- 
lished more or less uniform conditions 
with respect to wages and hours. There 


227, M. Rubinow. 
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is no wage hour scale in household 
service occupations comparable to 
those in unskilled industrial employ- 
ment. 

The terms of the agreement between 
employer-employee seldom provide for 
more than $6.00, nor less than 72 
hours per week. In a recent study of 
the Womens’ Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor,?* it was found that: 
the typical wage of the group covered— 
largely Negro workers—was $5.00 or $6.00 a 
week, Two cases were reported at $1.50 and 
one at $10.00, and there was one report of 
payment in the form of a house “on the lot” 
rent-free, and one of payment made only 
in clothing. The typical hours were 72 a 
week, There were 16 reports of 80 to 90 
hours and there was one report of a week 
of 91 hours. 


Various other scattered data show few 
conditions differ substantially from 
those mentioned above. The Y.W.C.A. 
in the South found that average wages 
for Negro domestics was $6.17 and the 
average work week was 66 hours. At 
the other extreme was the case in a 
study, by the Joint Commitee on Re- 
covery during the N.R.A. period, of 
household occupations in a large part 
of northern Mississippi, where the 
model wage for Negro domestics was 
less than $2.00 per week. 

An important factor contributing to 
the lack of standardization in the Do- 
mestic and Personal Service occupa- 
tion, is to be found in the variety 
of wage bases and division of em- 
Ployers for the individual workers. 
Some domestics are employed by the 
week—others by the day and still 
others by the hour. In addition, many 
of them have several employers for 





*% Brown, Jean 0. “ ” 
p 8, bulletin 165" The Negro Woman Worker 
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whom they work, with different wage 
bases for each. Such conditions are 
made possible because of the paucity 
of household labor on the one hand 
and the shift in the character of the 
work from full time toward part time 
on the other. 

It is only natural that the labor 

turn-over among such workers should 
be very rapid. Many of the workers 
change employers every week or 
month. Moreover, change in the nature 
of the occupation, has resulted in a 
change in the practice of living on the 
job. It is not only undesirable from 
the worker’s standpoint to “live in” 
because of the poor accommodations 
provided and the longer hours, but it 
is inconvenient in terms of the part- 
time, day labor basis of the occupa- 
tion. As one domestic put it,” 
Most of us have to quit our jobs before 
we get to working good. The people you 
work for think you ought to do work for- 
ever for $5.00 a week and carfare. And if 
you stay on the job, then you never get 
a night off. They call you for extra work 
if somebody comes in after you’ve gone 
to bed and never think of giving you any 
extra money. 


The occupation of commercialized 
Negro domestics has a more standard- 
ized formation. Although they are to 
be found in the lowest brackets of 
their respective industries, they never- 
theless, have an impersonalized rela- 
tion with their employer and agree- 
ments covering wages and hours. A 
few of the public domestics in hotels, 
power-laundries and restaurants have 
established industrial unions, but the 
possibilities of collective action for 
general betterment are few. By far the 


* Interview with member of Washington Do- 
mestic Workers Union. 
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larger number of these workers operate 
on a part-time basis. It is therefore 
highly questionable to what extent 
unionization is possible as a means of 
gaining relief for the workers. 


Recent Developments 


In March 1935, the Works Progress 
Administration released figures con- 
cerning the actual occupations of 
workers on relief. Ten per cent of all 
workers gave domestic and personal 
service as their usual occupations. 
Forty-five per cent of these were Ne- 
groes; although Negroes comprised 
only 14.7 per cent of all workers on 
relief. Negro women domestic and per- 
sonal servants were especially numer- 
ous, being almost as many as was the 
case with white women, 211,957 and 
227,151 respectively. On the other 
hand only 64,308 Negro men were thus 
classified as compared with 100,586 
white men. 

Obviously, it is not an accurate pic- 
ture of the extent of unemployment 
because of the inaccuracies of relief 
figures and the normal turnover in the 
occupation. It may, however, serve to 
indicate the relative position of unem- 
ployed to the Negro domestic gainful 
worker population. 

Of great significance in the past few 
years for Negro Domestic and Per- 
sonal Service Workers, is the exclu- 
sion of this occupation from the bene- 
fits of the New Deal social legislation. 
In the principal laws exemptions have 
been established for Domestic and 
Personal Service and agricultural 
workers—both of which contain large 
numbers of Negroes. The National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, the Social Se- 
curity Act, and recently the Wages 
and Hours Act have excluded these 


groups. The reasons offered for the 
exemptions are essentially the same 
as those presented by Rae Needelman 
in the instance of the Social Security 
Act. 


The ill effects of such exclusion un- 

doubtedly was substantial for large 
numbers of Negro Workers. For the 
most part—these workers have few 
opportunities for employment in those 
occupations which come within the 
purview of the act. Thus Rae Needel- 
man’s observation is itself further sub- 
stantiation for this point. In the ar- 
ticle mentioned above it was found 
that: 
Among Negro women aged 25-44 household 
work is an important occupation. Their op- 
portunities for obtaining old age insurance 
coverage by shifting to other work are 
relatively fewer. Extension of the old age 
insurance program to domestic service in 
private homes would, therefore, provide pro- 
tection for a large proportion of the Negro 
women in the group of workers dependent 
upon their wages for subsistence. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There were relatively few Negroes 
engaged in industrial occupations in 
the South or North during the post 
Civil War era. Those who came north 
gained entrance to the industrial pur- 
suits, first as strikebreakers, then as a 
result of war time labor shortages and 
expanding markets. Although a few 
workers had filtered into industry fol- 
lowing emancipation the bulk entered 
during the great migration between 
1917 and 1923. By far the majority of 
these black workers entered industry 
as unskilled workers and today there 
has been little change in their occupa- 
tional status. To the extent that there 
has been an improvement in the lot of 
the industrial Negro, it has been due 
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partly to the change in the attitude of 
organized labor. The racial barriers 
imposed by the craft unions are grad- 
ually disappearing before the rising 
tide of industrial unionism. The ap- 
peal which the Congress for Industrial 
Organization makes to black workers 
is fundamentally the same as that 
made to white industrial workers— 
industrial solidarity rather than craft 
superiority and exclusion. 

Although agriculture itself is sick, 
it has been of continuing importance 
to Negroes since they were introduced 
to America as slaves. Numerically, it 
furnishes the largest field of employ- 
ment for Negroes in the country. 
Within the past three decades the in- 
creasing difficulties involved in climb- 
ing the “tenure ladder” from tenant 
to owner have contributed to the al- 
ready heavy rate of farm tenancy for 
the country as a whole. While the rate 
of increase among Negro farmers has 
not shown any spectacular gains it has 
been continually high. 

Black workers in domestic and per- 
sonal service employments are of par- 


ticular importance because of the large 
numbers of Negroes who find employ- 
ment in these callings as well as the 
conditions of employment prevailing 
throughout the field. Although it is the 
second largest field of employment for 
Negroes, the lack of occupational 
standards and progressive work con- 
ditions have made it one of the worst. 
This lack of progress is further in- 
dicated, in recent years, through the 
exemption of domestic and personal 
servants from the provisions of most 
social legislation. 

In conclusion it should be re-em- 
phasized that the problem of the Ne- 
gro industrial worker, farmer and 
domestic are the same as those of their 
fellow white workers. The effects of 
competition between Negro and white 
merely serves to worsen the conditions 
of the respective groups without mak- 
ing any contribution to the solution of 
their mutual problems. Thus it would 
seem that joint action of the two 
groups would be a necessity in secur- 
ing any substantial protection against 
the vicissitudes of their employments. 





CuHapter XV 


THE NEGRO BUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL, AND WHITE 
COLLAR WORKER 


Hyutan G. Lewis 


In our modern economic system, 
the business man, the professional and 
the white collar worker have distinc- 
tive rdles. The business man, function- 
ing at the central point of economic 
activity, and embodying in clearest 
form the profit motive of the capital- 
istic order, not only represents the 
locus of economic power in society but 
also to no small extent determines 
the values and the symbols of the 
community at iarge. Around him are 
grouped the white collar workers, es- 
sential to the efficiency of our eco- 
nomic organization, and by virtue of 
propinquity sharing perhaps more 
closely than other men the standards 
of material success held by the busi- 
ness man himself. The smaller business 
men, in actual economic status closer 
to the propertyless minions of the 
big capitalist than to him, share the 
same ideology. The professionals, dis- 
tinguished by training and tradition, 
as the honored monopolizers of call- 
ings especially vital to the general 
welfare, think also in terms highly 
colored by the ideals of the central 
economic figure. 

Thus one may view the three classes 
under consideration in terms of func- 
tion, and find for each a distinct and 
necessary role. But in terms of values, 
one finds far less to set off one group 
from the others. In a truly democratic 
order—undistorted by caste and racial 
factors on the one hand and serious 
institutional defectiveness on the other 
—the split between function and ide- 


ology would possibly be of less sig- 
nificance. This, however, is certainly 
not the case where factors other than 
technical training and the personal 
virtues are important determinants of 
achievement. Under such conditions, 
virtue runs a long chance of being its 
own and only reward; because the 
training and energy devoted to such 
pursuits is not matched by a demand 
on the part of society for the fruits 
of such activity. 

Such a situation is clearly illustrated 
by Negro business men, white collar 
workers and professionals. Thes oc- 
cupational réle of the great bulk of 
Negroes is well defined—as unskilled 
laborers, domestics and agriculturalists 
in the service of white capital. White 
capital and white institutions evince 
but scarce demand for differentiated 
Negroes, especially those in the classes 
under discussion. In what setting 
then does the black functionary have 
his rise and function? 

Behind the walls of race segregation 
a black order and a partial comple- 
ment of black institutions develop as 
derivatives. The Negro business, pro- 
fessional and white collar groups have 
meaning primarily in terms of that 
community. Their existence as func- 
tionaries in the Negro community is 
colored by two important factors: the 
basic lack of wealth in the Negro 
community and the necessity of meet- 
ing at many points the competition 
of white functionaries. What is termed 
the Negro community is necessarily 4 
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warped set of mechanisms and pro- 
cedures. The most balanced of the 
Negro’s institutions are those which 
have been spawned of segregation and 
serve specific racial demands. Of sig- 
nificance second only to continued pro- 
scription is the fact that in the Negro’s 
limbo-like community, the key insti- 
tutional field, the economic—the myth 
makers’ gateway to respectability and 
race self-sufficiency through enterprise, 
profits, and thrift—has necessarily 
lacked vigor—what with basic in- 
dustry, essential raw materials, trans- 
portation and finance all controlled by 
white capital. 

The functionaries related to Negro 
institutions plus those who find some 
degree of participation in the larger 
order form the selected category “Ne- 
gro Business, Professional, and White 
Collar Workers.” In 1930 there were 
55,991 who reported “business” as 
their calling, 115,765 professionals, 
and 82,669 clerical workers. The fig- 
ures indicate the significantly heavy 
bias of professionals in the Negro’s 
differentiated group. Yet this combined 
group of over a quarter of a million 
constituted but 4.6 per cent of the 
Negro population gainfully employed 
in contrast to the 29.6 per cent which 
a comparable occupational group con- 
stituted of the total population gain- 
fully employed. 

It is proposed to describe the func- 
tions and significance of these groups 
against the background of the chang- 
ing American scene. The Negro com- 
munity of which the groups mentioned 
are an integral part, has undergone 
marked changes in response to perva- 
sive impersonal forces. The impact of 





z *Spero and Harris, “The Negro Problem,” 
+ de of the Social Sciences, Vol. 6, p. 


such change has profoundly affected 
the occupational hierarchy of the Ne- 
gro group. Reconstruction, the urban 
drift, technological and financial 
change, the vagaries of prosperity and 
depression, and the related trends in 
political practice and policy, are all 
impersonal factors which have neces- 
sitated some form of adjustment. 


BACKGROUND OF DIFFERENTIATION 


The stable family, the Negro’s 
school, the formal church, and a 
naive faith in business enterprise had 
their inception in the Reconstruction 
Period. Prevailing values were ac- 
cepted as the criteria of racial advance. 
Of the secular myths haunting the Ne- 
gro community, the most pervasive 
and persistent have been the naive 
faith in business and the faith in edu- 
cation. Enterprise and thrift have been 
sanctioned in the best bourgeois man- 
ner as the necessary bases of individ- 
ual respectability and group advance. 
Rivaling the faith in this distorted 
individualism has been the faith in 
the school—a school which was de- 
signed to produce leaders, profession- 
als, artisans, and a morally-straight 
black gentry. 

The spiritual ancestors of contempo- 
rary black shopkeepers, money chang- 
ers, and “head” workers, might be 
traced to the individual successes of 
a few free blacks outside the pale of 
slavery. The Smiths and the Lafons, 
and the inn-keepers and the caterers 
were economic mutants in an era in 
which the great mass of blacks— 
free and slave—were of a mean level. 
The scattered successes of a few pro- 
fessionals and race leaders in fields 
other than religion during this period 
are significant mainly as the founda- 
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tions of a more or less heroic tradi- 
tion. The articulate leadership of the 
period, men of the stripe of Douglass 
and Delany, sounded the keynote of 
racial advance from Northern centers. 
In 1852, Martin Delany wrote: 


If . . . a knowledge of all business enter- 
prise, trades, professions, and services is 
necessary for the elevation of the white, a 
knowledge of them is also necessary for the 
elevation of the colored man; and he can- 
not be elevated without them? 


Strenuous efforts at individual and 
group advance, with enterprise, edu- 


was given impetus by Reconstruction 
was evident in the differentiation 
which had taken place in the occupa- 
tional structure. Table I, using rela- 
tives with the figures for 1890 as the 
base affords a comparison of the in- 
creases in the major vertical categories 
with the increase in population. 

The marked rate of increase of those 
in the financial field was a function of 
the mushroom-like growth of Negro 
banks and _ insurance companies 
throughout the South during this per- 
iod. The increase in the commercial 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN NEGROES EMPLOYED, BY INDUSTRIES AND IN 
SELECTED CaLuinas, 1890-19103 














1890 1900 1910 
PRN cocoa sss boniois ersiSlosews h dooe cake sic ewan 100% 118% 131% 
SE METRY go 56s a9 re oie 018 G0 dusle muoiaveuke 100 130 169 
NINN og. 5o 0-9 0h a lore sid acorern 6 evs Aw 100 124 166 
REUNITE RTO CUNEO, 6 5. ono 0 0.16 0:96 00810000 wt so seree se 100 139 195 
RU I oo 5 co 0! 055 ois sai das 10ie wie ootene -aetake 100 138 142 
‘Transportation and) Trad©. ................ 000 s00% 100 143 230 
Manufacturing and Mechanical............... 100 132 265 
Morchants and’ Doalers. ...............6cccsescee 100 129 197 
BOSTON I TRIG 60 5.6.8 05 5.55 60:0 8.0.60 00000 100 72 211 
Officials of Banks and Companies............. 100 70 523 
Bookkeepers and Accountants................ 100 162 555 
Other Clerks and Kindred Workers........... 100 138 271 
Pliysicians and Surgeons... ..... 6.0006 eee eewens 100 191 375 
MUNI (ocate scissile. borers yo onc stale core mesa lee we 100 177 398 
PME Leche soicx cra shais io asev (<iaieasisinisin seis sisi ucrtriee 100 169 212 
TDOACHONS- GN: PIOTORSOTS........ 56.606 cise sinsiesis 100 141 197 
RAM NINIIRIR os 20 5 10 is availa os 10 3p es auosaasiigic seicinovereieleee 100 128 148 











cation, and to an extent politics as 
the elevators, marked the Reconstruc- 
tion period. The denial of free partici- 
pation meant that selection and dif- 
ferentiation took place within the con- 
fines of the symbiotic Negro order. 
The feverish optimism and activities 
of the “talented tenth” on all fronts 
justify in part the whimsical allega- 
tion “The Negro’s Golden Age.” 

By 1910 the selective process which 

2 Martin Delany, Condition, Elevation, Emanci- 


pation, and Destiny of the Colored People of the 
United States, Politically Considered, p. 45. 


field must not be viewed as the natural 
complement of a growing bank prac- 
tice but rather as a parallel manifesta- 
toin of the enterprising spirit. 
During the period 1890-1910 when 
the banking laws of many of the 
Southern States were lax, the banking 
spirit spread.t Many banks were 
founded by the smaller fraternal 
orders, notably in Mississippi, Vir- 


%Computed from Negro Population in the 
United States, 1790-1915, p. 526. = 
4Abram L. Harris, The Negro as Cupitalist, 


p. 60 
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ginia, and North Carolina. The fune- 
tions of these banks were necessarily 
limited by the Negro group’s lack of 
capital and significant enterprise. 
Fundamental difficulties afflicting these 
“folk banks” plus inexperience and 
corruption were reflected in the high 
mortality rate. Instead of giving 
stimulus and support to agriculture 
and the infant enterprise of the Negro, 
these banks served merely to support 
canons of prestige, success, and re- 
spectability for a few. 

The coming to the fore of Negro 
insurance enterprise during this period 
illustrates the inception and setting of 
the Negro’s biggest business and the 
race’s greatest bid for self-employ- 
ment. The Negro’s insurance company 
stemmed from the much older secret 
societies and fraternal orders which in 
turn had been anticipated and colored 
by the Negro’s church. 

The operations of these early com- 
panies had little or no actuarial basis 
and the greatest part of the Negro’s 
risk, then as now, was underwritten by 
white companies. The publicizing of 
the discriminatory rates of the white 
companies and the refusal of some to 
accept Negro risks constituted the 
greatest boon to Negro insurance 
enterprise. The True Reformers So- 
ciety, organized in 1861 with head- 
quarters in Richmond, Va., was one 
of the most ambitious of these early 
companies. Other companies taking 
their cues from the early successes of 
the True Reformers were organized on 
a mutual aid basis. Notable among 
these were the Southern Aid Society 
(1893) and the Richmond Beneficial 
Society (1894), both of Richmond, Va. 
The North Carolina Mutual was 
founded in 1898 in Durham, N.C., 


the same year that the ill-fated Na- 
tional Benefit Association was founded 
in Washington, D.C. 

The modest successes of a few of 
these companies and the setting in 
which they developed are illustrative 
of the numerous elements which com- 
bine to make Negro “big business.” In 
a curious mixture, one finds religion, 
race pride, uplift, and impersonal ex- 
ploitation. These enterprises could not 
lay claim to a more efficient and in- 
telligent management than other less 
successful types of enterprise, for the 
sheltered position of Negro insurance 
companies looms as a factor basic to 
whatever success or size they achieve. 
Theirs was and is a partial monopoly. 

The growth of a professional class 
reflects the growing importance of Ne- 
gro higher education and the occupa- 
tional selection operating in the Negro 
community; a selection due to the 
values imputed to such callings and 
the limited opportunities in other 
fields. From the privately-endowed 
Negro college of the period flowed an 
increasing stream of blacks, most of 
whom were trained for the professions 
with teaching and religion the outlet 
for the great majority. Charles S. 
Johnson in his study The Negro Col- 
lege Graduate, cites studies of 1900 
and 1910, made by DuBois of Negro 
college graduates and their callings. 
The four fields, teaching, the clergy, 
law, and medicine, accounted for 81.2 
per cent of the 1900 sample and 84.6 
per cent of the 1910 sample. In each 
instance more than 53 per cent entered 
teaching as a profession.® 

It is further pointed out that “more 


5Charles S. Johnson, The Negro Oollege Grad- 
uate, p. 12. 
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college graduates went into retail busi- 
ness between 1885 and 1904 than 
afterwards” and “the number of farm- 
ers was extremely small at all pe- 
riods.”® 

The development of a Negro white- 
collar group is related in part to the 
development of Negro insurance, 
banks, and retail business. Through- 
out the period 1890-1910 the two main 
categories in this group were clerks 
and messengers, The réle of the Negro 
messenger is almost traditional, con- 
stituting a result of patronage and 
benevolent concern. 

The conferences, movements, and 
leagues formed during this period re- 
flect the unrest of a “young race” and 
represent attempts to provide leader- 
ship and secure cooperation. Most of 
these organizations had their inception 
in the South. 

At the Hampton Negro Conference 
of 1898, for example, H. E. Baker re- 
iterated the theme often sounded by 
Delany, Douglass, Washington, and 
other Negro leaders: 


What agencies have been employed to trans- 
form the Briton of the first century into 
the Anglo-Saxon of the nineteenth? Educa- 
tion and Christian religion have been potent 
factors in the working out of this marvel- 
ous result. . . . These two agencies above, 
however, could not have met, and do not 
today meet all the demands of advancing 
civilization. To these must be added the 
commercial spirit of the race... . It is then 
to the business man, the merchants, manu- 
facturers, bankers, and capitalists, that we 
must look for the third factor in develop- 
ing this Anglo-Saxon race. If the American 
Negro could be led to see the force of this 
truth, and to adopt this commercialism of 
the Anglo-Saxon, much of the lines would 
be speedily removed. 





© Op. cit., p. 126. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TRENDS 

The period 1910 to 1930 saw a na- 
tural increase of the Negro popula- 
tion of 21 per cent. However, the 
urban Negro population increased 93.5 
per cent during this period and the 
rural decreased 6.2 per cent. By 1930 
over 40 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion was classified as urban. It is 
probable that today, despite the deter- 
ring effects of the depression that up- 
wards of 50 per cent of the Negro 
population are living in urban com- 
munities with a disproportionate nun- 
ber concentrated in the metropolitan 
areas of the North and Midwest. The 
most significant changes in the Ne- 
gro community have accompanied this 
urban drift and the exigencies of ad- 
justment to a secular order. 

The demands of a segregated and 
relatively congested black proletariat 
give some basis to the black business, 
financial and professional function- 
aries who sprang up to serve (and 
often exploit) them. What has been 
the experience of not quite a genera- 
tion of urban life? Periods of general 
prosperity heightened optimism and 
gave some basis for the expansion of 
the Negro community and increasing 
occupational differentiation within the 
limits of proscription. The depression 
period stemmed but partly the urban 
drift, but the combined effects of les- 
sened job opportunities and economic 
discrimination accentuated the usual 
pathologies of adjustment. The Ne- 
gro’s response to increasing economic 
pressure in Northern and border cen- 
ters is seen in economic boycotts, job 
campaigns, heightened race conscious- 
ness, and overt conflict as in the Har- 
lem riots. 
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The necessary assumption by gov- 
ernment of responsibility for welfare 
has had meaning to the differentiated 
of the Negro community insofar ag it 
has offered work opportunities on 
white collar and professional projects 
(WPA),” subsidized higher education 
(NYA), and offered administrative 
jobs and case work to a selected num- 
ber in the federal, state, and local re- 
lief set-ups. The persistent ery of dis- 
crimination related to relief practice 
and types of jobs, however, indicates 
the grave disability color presents with 
respect to obtaining an adequate eco- 
nomic representation under any con- 
ditions—paternalism or laissez faire. 

New Deal agencies and New Deal 
politics have given recognition to a 
few Negroes of the clerical, profes- 
sional, and technical callings. Objec- 
tive considerations of merit even here 
often are colored by considerations of 
expediency and interracial “good- 
will.” Some jobs have been provided 
by either setting up “Negro Divisions” 
or in some cases putting anti-discrimi- 
nation clauses in the specifications for 
subsidized projects. Such “liberal” 
practices constitute significant depar- 
tures but in no sense of the word may 
they be considered as trends. Free 
participation of Negroes in govern- 
mental service on a basis of merit is 
non-existent. For such reasons the 
black bureaucrat and the responsible 
civil servant is a rarity and when 
found is most likely to be the benefi- 
ciary of an unusually favorable set of 
circumstances. For a group hard 





TIt is highly probable that such projects offered 
work opportunities to many trained and qualified 
Negroes in the field of their choice who even in 

normal” times would have found it difficult to 
pursue their callings. 


pressed for vocational outlets, how- 
ever, increased functions of govern- 
ment and these “significant depar- 
tures” point to a sphere with substan- 
tial possibilities—which might be 
made to mature through preparation 
and effective pressure. 

The strategic force of the Negro 
vote in some centers and the well- 
timed reversal of political form in 
1932 secured for him a few better jobs 
in federal, state, and local govern- 
mental set-ups. 

The general factors and trends men- 
tioned serve as a backdrop for a more 
concrete statement of occupational 
trends within the Negro community. 


BusINEss 


In the prosperous 1920’s Negro en- 
terprise in the form of insurance com- 
panies, banks, and retail business re- 
flected the general confidence and op- 
timism and with expansion gave some 
impetus to the employment of white 
collar workers. In 1927, Harry Pace 
wrote: 


The business of insurance among Negroes 
is already the business of the Race in point 
of capital employed, territory covered, num- 
ber of persons engaged in it, and point of 
accumulated assets. 


Insurance assumed early the colors 
of “big business.” The National Negro 
Insurance Association founded in 1921 
expressed its aims as followes: 


1. To advance the best interests of in- 
surance among Negroes in America. 

2. To publish a journal for circulation 
among the companies, 

3. To recommend courses in insurance in 
various Negro colleges and universities. 


* Harry H. Pace, “The Business of Insurance,” 
The Messenger, April, 1927, 
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4. To drive from the business all un- 
worthy agents and employers. 


The Report of the Association for 
1925 showed for the 22 member com- 
panies and the National Benefit Life 
Insurance Company a gross income 
of $12,236,618.00 and a disbursement 
of $11,008,603.00 leaving a net income 
of $1,228,015.00. These 23 companies 
gave employment to 5,099 persons in 
1925, one-fourth of whom were physi- 
cians. The wage and commission bill 
of these companies was $4,500,000 an 
average of $900.00 per person. 

In 1927, a peak year, 32 members 
of the association reported a total in- 
come of $16,594,505.00 and disburse- 
ments of $14,312,281.00 leaving a net 
income of $2,282,254.00. These com- 
panies gave employment to 10,795 per- 
sons and paid out in salaries and com- 
missions over 6 million dollars. 

In 1927 the Victory Life Insurance 
Company’s success in meeting the re- 
quirements of the State of New York 
was hailed as a most significant mile- 
stone in Negro enterprise. The latter 
part of this decade saw the spirit of 
merger and expansion in full sway. In 
many cases expansion assumed fatal 
proportions and the combination of 
Over-expansion, inexperience, and 
questionable behavior, hastened the 
disaster which befell many in the 
early 1930’s. The collapse of such 
companies paralleled the general bus- 
iness debacle. The collapse of the 
National Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, hailed at one time as the big- 
gest Negro business in the world, is 
illustrative of the operation of several 
factors, among them being over-expan- 
sion and the warped ambitions of of- 
ficers who followed too assiduously 





the American pattern of success 
through financial juggling. Collapse 
and retrenchment affected to a large 
degree the already small amount of 
employment in white collar pursuits, 

In 1937 there were listed approxi- 
mately 47 insurance companies owned 
and operated by Negroes. Thirty-two 
of these companies were members of 
the National Negro Insurance As- 
sociation. The statistical report of the 
association in 1938 presents a sum- 
mary statement for 28 companies. 
These companies reported a total in- 
come of $13,667,027.00 and total dis- 
bursements of $11,891,873.00, of which 
some $4,890,000.00 represented salaries 
and commissions to 8,286 employees. 
It is significant that 30 per cent of 
the assets of these companies was in 
real estate. 

It is evident that insurance as the 
“race’s biggest business and biggest 
race employer” cuts only a small fig- 
ure in the welter of corporation finance 
and employment, and though pro- 
tected, it is dwarfed in comparison 
with “big business” in the American 
manner. Banking among Negroes dur- 
ing the 1920’s likewise reflected the 
optimism of the “New Negro” era. 
As in insurance and the retail busi- 
ness field, the number of banks and 
the volume of business reached new 
highs in the years 1924 to 1928. Cap- 
turing the spirit of the day, Dr. Em- 
mett J. Scott in a 1927 magazine ar- 
ticle advised: 


Elimination, Consolidation, Cooperation— 
these three should be the watchwords in the 
world of Negro business, 

The National Negro Bankers Association 
is to meet September 15th and 16th... . 
A great Central Bank in New York City 
should emerge from the deliberations of the 
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conference to be held and no group of men 
are better circumstanced than they to mobi- 
lize the money power of the race” 


A marginal Negro business enter- 
prise, typically small and limited in 
operations, afforded at no time a basis 
for significant banking practice. Negro 
banks are and have been character- 
istically savings banks. The discount- 
ing operations have chiefly fostered 
sumptuary standards and property ac- 
cumulation. Dr. Harris points out that 
the vast amount of real estate se- 
curity behind the loans and invest- 
ments of Negro banks seemed to be a 
condition characteristic not only of the 
small southern banks but also of the 
larger and ill-fated, more heavily 
capitalized banks like the Douglass 
National and Binga State of Chicago, 
the Brown and Stevens and the Cos- 
mopolitan of Philadelphia, and the 
Mechanics Savings of Richmond.’° 


This was found to be true of the loans, the 
security of which was not specified as real 
estate as well as those designated as real 
estate loans, It was further shown: (1) That 
even when the collateral of the secured 
loans was in the form of stocks and bonds, 
these securities had been issued in most 
cases by real estate investment syndicates 
and building societies; and (2) that the 
loans to theaters, churches, fraternal so- 
cieties, and amusement concerns which have 
catered strictly to a Negro clientele, rested 
upon real estate security. Since Negro real 
estate is not easily marketed, the Negro 
bank is kept invariably in a frozen con- 
dition at all times, While this is a rather 
broad tendency, there have been times when 
the Negro bank was looked upon as being 
in an exceptional position because of its ad- 
vances on real estate. This was during 
periods of intensive migration of Negroes 





* Emmett J. Scott, “The Day of the Financial 
Merger,” Messenger, October 1927. 

Abram L. Harris, The Negro as Capitalist, 
pp. 167-168, 
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from the South to Northern industrial 
centers. At this time there was a rather 
feverish demand on the part of Negroes 
for houses which were being rapidly vacated 
by whites. This new demand enhanced rent 
and purchase price. As long as employment 
remained constant, the high dwelling costs 
could be paid by the newcomers.” 

In January, 1939, there were re- 
ported 17 Negro banks, 11 of which 
were members of the National Negro 
Bankers Association. Among this 
group are two co-operative banks, the 
South End Cooperative Bank and the 
Eureka Cooperative Bank, both of 
Boston, Mass. 

The fate and character of the Negro 
bank are tied up with the nature of 
race enterprise and the limited re- 
sources of the group. Marginal busi- 
ness, lack of capital stock, and limited 
trade make unwise extensive credit 
risks, By far the greatest number of 
Negroes are employed in service and 
agriculture, fields characterized by low 
income and insecurity. The creation 
of surpluses for savings or investment 
purposes is not consistent with the low 
income of the Negro as evidenced by 
the Consumer’s Income Study which 
reported a median income for Negro 
families of $480.00 in Southern rural 
communities, $525.00 in Southern 
cities of 2,500 population and over, 
and $1,095.00 in North Central cities 
of 100,000 population and over.’? 

The factors mentioned not only set 
limits to Negro banking practice but 
also force them to pursue practices 
which tend to make them peculiarly 
vulnerable. 

The Consolidated Bank and Trust 
Company of Richmond, Va. and the 

1 bid. 


12.National Resources Committee, ‘Consumer 
Incomes in the United States,” p. 28 
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Mechanics and Farmer’s Bank of Dur- 
ham, N.C. as outstanding institutions 
because of their age and stability have 
been favored by the backing of a 
fraternal order in the case of the 
former and an insurance company in 
the case of the latter, plus scrupulous- 
ly conservative management. 

It is probable that the Negro’s bank 
as a small savings bank has been bol- 
stered considerably by the added con- 
fidence engendered by federal de- 
positor’s insurance. 

In addition to “big business” and 
finance as represented by insurance 
and banking, the Negro’s retail busi- 
ness and service establishments repre- 
sent a field of economic interest. With 
respect to the Negro’s retail business 
the Department of Commerce’s 1929 
and 1935 surveys furnish the most 
comprehensive data. 

The 25,701 stores operated by Negro 
owners in 1929 represented less than 2 
per cent of the total number of retail 
units in the country. These stores were 
controlled by 28,243 proprietors and 
firm members (not on the payroll) 
and employed but 12,561 workers (full 
time). The ratio of two stores to one 
employee indicates that a large num- 
ber of these stores were one man or 
family affairs. Whereas the number 
of white stores exceeded the number 
of proprietors and firm members, the 
opposite was true in the Negro group. 
This fact reflects the tendency toward 
consolidation of management among 
whites in contrast to the absence of 
such a trend among Negroes (CMA 
notwithstanding). The combined net 
sales of these stores totaled but one- 
fifth of one per cent of the total retail 
sales. The total payroll for Negro 
stores was but one-sixth of one per 


cent of the national retail store pay- 
roll. 

The effects of the depression are 
seen in the fact that there were 2,211 
fewer retail stores operated by Negro 
proprietors in 1935 than in 1929. It is 
interesting to note that the stores in 
the South decreased almost 3,000 while 
the stores in the North and West in- 
creased 490 and 235 respectively. The 
total value of sales for Negro stores de- 
creased 651.6 per cent and the total 
payroll decreased 41 per cent. In 1935 
these stores gave employment to a 
total of 36,141 persons including 
23,819 proprietors and firm members 
(not on the payroll) and 12,322 em- 
ployees (full time and part time). The 
total wage bill for all the Negro retail 
stores in 1935 was but slightly in 
excess of $5,000,000.00. More than 
two-thirds of all the Negro’s retail 
stores were in the food, eating, and 
drinking groups. 

In addition to the 23,490 retail 
stores operated by Negroes in 1935 
there were 22,172 service establish- 
ments reported which did a gross busi- 
ness of over $27,000,000. These es- 
tablishments were operated by 22,868 
proprietors and 13,975 full time and 
part time employees. The total pay- 
roll for employees was $5,710,000.00. 
In terms of kinds of business, barber 
shops led in the number of establish- 
ments followed by shoe repair shops 
and shoe shine parlors, cleaning, dye- 
ing, pressing and repair shops; beauty 
shops; and undertakers. These five 
kinds of business accounted for 82 per 
cent of the service establishments op- 
erated by Negroes and 86 per cent of 
the total receipts. The average receipts 
per establishment were $1,230.00. 

A cursory analysis reveals that the 
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range of the Negro’s business institu- 
tions is severely limited and any faith 
in them as the organs of racial advance 
and self-sufficiency is misplaced. To 
the extent that his insurance, banking 
and small business enterprises have 
been successful they have provided 
white collar employment and profes- 
sional employment for a few and ele- 
vated to positions of prestige and lead- 
ership the race business man whose 
success is purely a personal matter al- 
though advertized as the success of 
the race. 

The Negro’s greatest numerical con- 
centration is in the fields where he 
does not meet the full competition of 
the whites, 7.e., the personal service 
field and to an extent the food, eating, 
and drinking places. It should be 
pointed out, however, that even here, 
white capital often operates with Ne- 
gro managers or operators as in the 
restaurant and tavern field, the mo- 
tion pictures, and recently in New 
York, the beauty shops. The Negro 
finds it difficult to meet the competi- 
tion of greater resources, credit facili- 
ties, and experience. The evidence with 
respect to the Negro enterpriser does 
nothing to condition the statement that 
“The Negro business man is a small 
shopkeeper who lives on the margin of 
commercial advantage barely earning 
the wages of management.”?* 

There is some evidence that the op- 
timism of the 1920’s has been suc- 
ceeded by a more sober attitude to- 
ward the rédle and possibilities of 
Negro business. The collapse of the 
CMA venture and the dramatic fail- 
ures in insurance and banking shook 
if not shattered the illusions with re- 





‘ ere L. Harris, The Negro as Capitalist, 


spect to race enterprise. Business is 
still a matter of considerable interest 
in the Negro community but more 
sober leaders are accepting the fact 
that Negro business is essentially small 
business and that the chief concern 
should be for means of survival and 
probing possibilities in new fields. This 
might be viewed as a part of the 
general feverish interest in more voca- 
tional outlets for the Negro—an in- 
terest given impetus by the depression. 
Such concern is expressed in the in- 
creasing cry for efficiency and more 
effective exploitation of the Negro 
market. The logical inference is that 
there is still a niche for the small 
business man and efficiency alone will 
aid in making secure that place. The 
rapid spread of the Negro Chamber of 
Commerce idea is a manifestation of 
an interest in developing business co- 
operation and exchange and, what is 
more important, goodwill and support 
for racial enterprise in the Negro com- 
munity. There are listed currently 
more than fifty of such chambers or 
boards of trade. In most cases the 
organizations are a curious mixture of 
professionals and small business men 
with the Negro’s church and school 
looming as important cooperative 
agents. The oldest and perhaps the 
most successful of these associations is 
the Atlanta Negro Chamber of Com- 
merce. The effective cooperation of the 
Negro colleges and professionals in 
Atlanta has been important in the 
operations of this group. Similarly, the 
Houston Chamber has benefited 
through the cooperation of staff mem- 
bers of Houston College for Negroes 
and officers in the National Negro 
Business League. The Booker T. 
Washington Trade Association of De- 
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troit is one of the better known as- 
sociations. In all cases, good will cam- 
paigns, contests, special weeks, and a 
circulating roster of Negro business 
and professional men are brought into 
play. In some cities, as in Dallas and 
Chicago, the annual election of a 
Bronze Mayor is a gala event. 

The pressure of competition upon 
the larger producers and the general 
increasing interest in more effective 
marketing and distribution techniques 


creasing penetration of white capital 
under such circumstances may well 
mean that the Negro enterpriser would 
become even less an important factor 
and wages and commissions would be 
substituted for the profits of manage- 
ment and the return for risks, in the 
Negro world. 


THE PROFESSIONAL 


The 1930 Census reported some 
115,765 Negro professionals who con- 

















TABLE II 
Necro Porpu.aTION PER SINGLE PROFESSIONAL, 1910 To 1930* 

1910 1920 1930 
oo SEE SEC Nr teen CUT Or peer er ere. 562 535 475 
Physicians and Surgeons................-- 3,194 2,994 3,125 
MI Sack oss sales then ocd ins ives ote eeeketeioeirte 20 , 560 9,435 6,707 
College Professors and Presidents.......... 40,611 9,843 5,541 
RII, ce) gs cccrstes sia ievee1soanskeieleeal doers! s:cesnerors 12,315 11,014 9,536 
Musicians and Teachers of Music.......... 1,735 1,773 1,124 
IE MINN sal g ci pcac ater orate scdiepevaiaeoiont 334 295 218 
NTN oo) aU sicreoiccescwnsibiaceiete\eantevn veers 4,039 3,132 2,076 








® Adapted from Thirteenth Census of the U. S., 1910, Vol. IV, pp. 428-430; Fourteenth Census of the U. S., 1920, 
Vol. IV, pp. 430-3; Negroes in the U. S., 1920-1982, p. 292. 


is of considerable significance to the 
Negro community. A phase of this in- 
terest is the recognition of the possi- 
bilities in the Negro market and the 
consequent use of Negro distributors 
and salesmen, and goodwill agents to 
exploit that market. In some cases 
sales agencies with Negro agents at- 
tached have been set up; in other 
cases as in insurance and real estate, 
business is cleared through a Ne- 
gro intermediary. Several nationally 
known companies have sent into the 
Negro market Negro goodwill repre- 
sentatives and traveling agents. Such 
developments are significant in terms 
of the managerial or intermediary op- 
portunities offered the Negro business 
man and the clerical jobs offered Ne- 
gro workers, but in the final analysis 
they represent the further penetration 
and control of white capital. The in- 


stituted slightly over two per cent of 
the gainfully employed Negro popula- 
tion. Ninety per cent of this number 
are represented in the following seven 
categories: school teachers (47.0%), 
clergymen (21.6%), musicians and 
teachers of music (9.1%), college 
presidents and professors (5.4%), 
trained nurses (4.9%), physicians and 
surgeons (3.3%), dentists (1.5%), and 
lawyers, judges and justices (1.1%). 
The three fields, teaching, preaching, 
and music, accounted for over three 
fourths of all professionals. Table II 
gives the average number of Negroes 
to each Negro professional in the 
principal occupations for the three cen- 
sus periods. 

The most significant changes up to 
1930 were the increases in the number 
of college professors, school teachers, 
dentists, and lawyers. The marked in- 
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al crease in the number of professors showed some signs of saturation in 
a and school teachers indicates three terms of desirable opportunities be- 
ld things: (1) the increase in the number came more effectively glutted and re- 


le 
\- 


of Negro college students (an increase 
correlated with the development of 
state schools); (2) the withdrawal of 
white teachers; and (3) the operation 
of a definite vocational bias. The ratio 
of Negro professors and college presi- 
dents in 1930 was about the same as 
the ratio for whites in 1910. 

The figures in Table III indicate the 


mains so. It is questionable if 7 or 8 
years after, the schools have even ap- 
proached their former level of opera- 
tion. Lessened income of the wage 
earner upon whom he is dependent 
meant that the adjustment of the 
independent professional man was 
quite as difficult. The depressions 
served not only to postpone many pro- 











TABLE III 

NEGROES PER SINGLE PROFESSIONAL IN THE UNITED States, 1930* 

Professional Group Us North South West 
Na RMRRITIEOIN 2 6. 5.010) «(ou cssun.csete rnin: 9 eisie Averreiht 475 423 495 289 
College Professors and Presidents...... 5,541 12,747 4,796 24,069 
MEM io ca beth, ples \ekala mee Geir es igrRN 6,607 2,605 11,731 2,907 
Lawyers and Judges..............-... 9,536 3,141 21,472 2,735 
Musicians and Teachers of Music...... 1,124 792 2,446 196 
Physicians and Surgeons.............. 3,125 1,582 4,286 1,228 
School Teachers. ..........--e2-ee00- 218 403 194 665 
Preined UTHER: 55 6. 6s ose csiee ec edee.s 2,076 1,231 2,567 971 

















, ® Negroes in the United States, 1920-1932, p. 292. 





tendency of all professional groups 
with the exception of teachers to con- 
centrate in the North. In 1930 about 
40 per cent of the physicians and 
surgeons were located in 7 Northern 
States (New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Missouri), and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

All evidence points to the fact that 
the depression enforced considerable 
contraction in the professional group, 
shifting of occupations, and incident- 
ally the rise to prominence of the 
Negro social worker as a significant 
member of the Negro professional 
group. Inasmuch as the largest bloc 
of the professional group are teachers, 
the economy policy which struck all 
schools, endowed and public, cut adrift 
many teachers and administrative 
aids. Thus a market which already 


fessional careers but also to cause 
significant occupational shifting. A 
picture of occupational shifting is pro- 
vided by the recent study The Urban 
Negro Worker in the United States, 
1925-1936, Volume I. With respect to 
the professionals and tradesmen of the 
sample it is reported: 

Professional persons during the period (1925- 
1936) decreased from 24,000 to 15,800; and 
those leaving the occupational group had 
become clerks, servants, skilled workers and 
foremen. Business showed its usual vagaries 
with only 10,000 of the 15,300 persons so 
engaged being employed there in 1936.* 


THE WHITE CoLLAR WORKER 
The white collar or clerical worker 
has a derivative function dependent 
upon the operation of business, govern- 
ment, and the professions. It is thus 


4% The Urban Negro Worker in the United 
States, 1925-1936, Vol. I, p. 8. 
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that the number of such workers is 
correlated with activity in those fields. 
The government’s expanded activities 
in the post-depression era absorbed 
large numbers who would not have 
found opportunities in other fields. As 
was true of the business and the pro- 
fessional man, the Negro clerical 
worker, with one big exception (Post 
Office employees), operates for the 
most part in relation to Negro institu- 
tions. The exceptions, the postal work- 
ers and the much rarer governmental 
clerk, by virtue of security of tenure 
and a reasonable income represent a 
most sturdy element of the middle 
class group. In a community with few 
vocational outlets the postal service 
still looms as one of the most attrac- 
tive vocational goals. 

The 1930 Census reports 82,669 Ne- 
gro clerks and kindred workers. This 
group was “of greatest relative im- 
portance among the Negroes engaged 
in real estate business, in insurance, 
and in the telegraph and telephone 
service. Clerks and kindred workers, 
including agents, accounted for 88.7 
per cent of the Negro males and 96.9 
per cent of the Negro females in the 
real estate business and for 86.8 per 
cent of the Negro males and 97.5 per 
cent of the Negro females in insur- 
ance,” 

The greatest absolute number of Ne- 
gro white collar workers were found 
in the following categories: Trade, 
25,978 (31.4%), Postal Service, 13,986 
(16.9%), Insurance, 8,918 (10.8%), 
Professional (excepting amusement 
and recreation), 4,837 (5.9%), Real 
Estate, 4,702 (5.7%), Public Service, 
4,652 (5.6%), Steam Railroad, 1,872 


134 Socio-Economic Grouping of the Gainful 
Workers of the United States, 1980, p. 82. 


(2.3% ), Banking and Brokerage, 1,748 
(2.1%). The above categories account 
for 75.9 per cent of the total Negro 
clerical workers. Race enterprise ac- 
counts for the greater percentage of 
those in trade and practically 100 per 
cent of those in insurance and real 
estate. 

Some indication of the effects of 
economic change upon the clerical 
group is seen in the fact that the sam- 
ple used in the study, The Urban Ne- 
gro Worker in the United States, 1925- 
1936, Vol. I shows the following 
changes in the size of the clerical 
group: 1925—18,506; 1930—26,122; 
and 1936—17,800.** 

The depression gave added impetus 
and organization to the movement in 
Northern and border cities to obtain 
clerical and professional jobs for Ne- 
groes in white owned stores having a 
large Negro clientele. The successes 
in Chicago, New York, and Washing- 
ton, D.C. have been dramatic expres- 
sions of race will and pressure but at 
the same time they represent a flank 
attack born out of increasing economic 
pressure and are of short-time signifi- 
cance. The New Negro Alliance in 
Washington, D.C. over a period of 
years has succeeded in securing as 4 
direct result of its efforts approximate- 
ly 90 clerical jobs for Negroes. In New 
York City, the Coordinating Commit- 
tee has negotiated an agreement with 
Harlem merchants providing for a 
proportionate employment.’ 

Also of some recent significance are 
the governmental openings provided 
in some centers through new agencies 
or “Negro Divisions” or “Advisers.” 


16 Op. Cit. 
17 See Harris, The Negro as Capitalist, pp. 179 
184, 
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Any outline of recent developments 
would be incomplete without a state- 
ment as to the incidence of unemploy- 
ment and relief in the Negro occupa- 
tional classes with which we are con- 
cerned. 

Of the 1,089,707 Negroes registered 
in the 1937 Census as totally unem- 
ployed (including emergency work- 
ers), a total of 52,856 in the combined 
business, professional, and clerical 
groups was reported. This combined 
group comprised 4.85 per cent of the 
entire Negro group totally unemployed 
(emergency workers included) in com- 
parison with the 4.6 per cent they 
represented of the gainfully employed 
in the 1930 Census. The respective 
figures and percentages of the total are 
as follows: Proprietors, etc. 3,418 
(0.8%); Professional, 25,101 (2.3%) ; 
and Clerks and kindred workers, 
24,387 (2.2%) .18 

Of the unemployed group, emer- 
gency workers (WPA, NYA, CCC) 
represented, 252,893 or 23.2 per cent. 
The three groups, Proprietors, Profes- 
sional, and Clerks accounted for 16,151 
or 6.4 per cent of the total Negro emer- 
gency workers. The respective figures 
and percentages are: Proprietors, etc., 
895 (0.34%), Professional, 8,087 
(3.38%), and Clerks, 7,169 (2.8%).'® 

The foregoing figures indicate that 
the incidence of unemployment is in 
almost direct. proportion to the ratio 
which the differentiated group bears to 
the general Negro population gainfully 
employed. In the emergency occupa- 
tions, the group has a slightly higher 
proportion which would indicate the 
fact that large numbers of trained per- 





® Adapted from Census of Unemployment, Final 
pars * Total and Partial Unemployment, Vol. 
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sons who perhaps otherwise would find 
employment in other categories have 
resorted to the WPA and in emergency 
work have found employment more 
suitable to their tastes and training. 
The lessening of the stigma attached 
to relief jobs is reflected in the num- 
ber who accept WPA work as a voca- 
tion, temporary though it may be. 

The March, 1935, Census of Workers 
on Relief in the United States based 
on usual occupations reported a total 
of 906,356 Negroes on relief or about 
15 per cent of the total relief popula- 
tion canvassed. Negro proprietors, pro- 
fessionals, and clerks on relief at that 
time numbered 22,428 or 2.5 per cent 
of the total number of Negroes on re- 
lief. Almost 50 per cent of the workers 
on relief in this combined category 
were of the clerical group. Of the 7,912 
Negroes on relief in the professional 
group, teachers, clergymen, and mu- 
sicians accounted for approximately 
three-fourths. Of the 3,688 in the busi- 
ness group, 48 per cent were of the 
huckster, peddler, junk, and rag dealer 
type. 

The fact that (in general) a smaller 
proportion of this combined group was 
on relief might indicate the greater 
stability and resourcefulness of this 
group in general or their shift into 
other categories. Within the grouping, 
however, the heavy toli relief took 
of the clerical group reflects on the one 
hand the curtailment in Negro busi- 
ness (the greatest employer of the Ne- 
gro clerical group) and on the other 
the greater insecurity of this wage 
earning group. 

Related to the interests and de- 
mands of a Negro community com- 
posed overwhelmingly of working class 
people, a small hierarchy of business 
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men, professionals, and white collar 
workers has developed. The nature of 
that community and the disabilities of 
an impoverished minority group in an 
order where considerations of race are 
of practical socia] and economic sig- 
nificance, set limits to normal occupa- 
tional differentiation and development. 

These functionaries owe their exist- 
ence to the dual sets of institutions 
which have developed at many but 
not all points of group interest. Cru- 
cia] is the fact that economic parallel- 
ism is impossible because of the ob- 
viously weak economic foundations of 
the group. This fact is important not 
so much in its influence upon the aims 
and values of the functionaries in 
question as upon their vulnerability to 
the tides of impersonal, social, eco- 
nomic, and political forces. Trends 
with respect to the occupational pat- 
tern of the Negro must be viewed in 
relation to these forces. 


SUMMARY 


More concretely and with specific 
reference to Negro business, profes- 
siona] and white collar pursuits, the 
following may be indicated in terms of 
development and the current scene: 

Business.—There is no basis for the 
belief that a Negro enterprise signifi- 
cant in terms of race salvation is pos- 
sible. The mere “will to enterprise” 
and increased efficiency have not been 
effective enough to erase basic disa- 
bilities, It has been indicated that: 1. 
there is little evidence of change in the 
“defensive” character of Negro busi- 
ness nor in the marginal character of 
much of Negro business; 2. the total 
value of all Negro business and the 
size of the wage bill, both variable 
with respect to general economic con- 


ditions, reflect the dispersed nature of 
the Negro’s purchasing power and the 
inability of the Negro competitor to 
capture any but a relatively insignifi- 
cant part of it or to provide large 
scale employment of Negroes in any 
occupational category; and, 3. the 
racial] pride as a basis of consumers’ 
support conflicts in important in- 
stances with the necessity for effi- 
ciency. 

The Professions.—In part due to the 
lack of importance of business oppor- 
tunities for the Negro in the economic 
field, the professional tends to assume 
first importance among the differenti- 
ated groups in terms of numbers and 
prestige. The rather narrow range of 
professional activity and the sectional 
concentration of certain groups is a 
further reflection of community disa- 
bilities and lack of effective demand 
for differentiated and services. It is 
indicated that: 1. The Negro’s edu- 
cational institutions have from the 
first been geared to the production of 
professionals, for the most part teach- 
ers, preachers, and doctors; 2. North- 
ern and urban centers have a dispro- 
portionate share of all professional 
groups with the exception of teachers. 
This of course reflects the bi-racial 
system of schools in the South and the 
disproportionate representation of Ne- 
gro school teachers in the heavily 
populated sections of the North; 3. 
Occupational shifting from the profes- 
sional groups, postponement of careers, 
and increased crowding in the already 
congested (in terms of desirable oppor- 
tunities) teaching field are the ap- 
parent results of a depression period. 
It may be argued that the increased 
competition served to benefit the more 
remote schools by providing them with 
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better trained persons, numbers of 
whom, otherwise, would have sought 


jobs in the better paying and more de~ 


sirable urban communities. It is also 
probable that the social work field as a 
depression derivative has claimed large 
numbers of new recruits and shifts 
from other fields. 

The White Collar Worker—The 
connotation of “Negro white collar 
worker” seems even more anomalous 
than the traditional notions associated 
with other Negro occupational groups. 
The term “white collar” encompasses 
a wide variety of callings, distin- 
guished roughly in terms of “head 
work” vs. manual labor. It is doubt- 
less true that the range of callings 
within the Negro white collar group is 
considerably smaller than the range 
for the white group. 

In recapitulation it may be pointed 
out that: 

1. The number of Negro white col- 
lar workers has been closely related 
to fluctuations in Negro enterprise. 
Such enterprise coupled with Negro 
administrative interest has been the 
chief source of employment for Negro 
clerical workers. 

2. Next to those employed by busi- 
ness interests the postal employees 
constitute the largest bloc of clericals. 
One out of every 6 Negro clericals in 
1930 was employed in postal work. 

3. Next to the unskilled groups the 
clerical group was hardest hit by the 
depression. The pinch of the depression 
is reflected in the organized efforts to 
attain clerical jobs for Negroes in 
Northern and border cities. 

4. Increased governmental activity 
means that an increasing proportion 
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of the Negro clericals are looking to 
the government for employment. 


PROSPECT 


As to the future it may be stated 
that the employment of these func- 
tionaries, if the historic relation of 
the Negro to the American order re- 
mains constant, is doomed to be 
limited. Within such limits, however, 
advance and recession will be in re- 
sponse to general economic and politi- 
cal change. The governmental aspect 
of this change seems most pertinent at 
the moment for the group under 
consideration. Of some direct interest 
but of dubious effect on the Negro 
business man as a small business man, 
is the possible encouragement to this 
group by government through making 
available easier credit. Of greater mo- 
ment to the professional is the govern- 
ment’s welfare program and subsidiz- 
ing activity. Socialized medicine, fed- 
eral aid to education and continued 
relief looms as items of importance. It 
is probable that government might 
follow a policy of limited parallelism, 
“Negro Divisions” and “liberal de- 
partures” at strategic points. (One is 
tempted to speculate also on the pos- 
sible effects of the Gaines’ decision.) 

Such possible favorable develop- 
ments of necessity will be translated 
into increased job opportunities for 
the white collar worker as well. But it 
must be emphasized that even if one 
could envision a small group of oc- 
cupationally differentiated Negroes as 
“captured” and “kept’”—by either 
government or  philanthropy—the 
basic problem of a disadvantaged 
working class remains. 








Cuapter XVI 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO: A 
BRIEF SUMMARY 


E, E. Lewis 


One would be bold indeed to draw 
from a survey such as the foregoing 
any very definite judgment as to the 
future course of the economic life of 
the Negro. Yet the survey indicates 
clearly the basic forces which are like- 
ly to control this development, and 
hence takes us as far as we may safely 
go in the realm of prophecy. 

One point is evident in the preced- 
ing papers. Whether we look at the 
Negro in the cotton fields, in Northern 
factories, in personal and domestic 
service, or in other occupations, we 
cannot but be impressed by the fact 
that the major influences to which he 
is subject are precisely the same as 
those affecting the white man. The 
price of cotton is not a racial matter, 
nor the vicissitudes of the general eco- 
nomic cycle. So too, the problems faced 
by Negro factory workers in attaining 
a living wage and decent conditions 
bear strong resemblance to the prob- 
lems of white workers, and small busi- 
ness men of both races have similar 
difficulties in obtaining funds and 
meeting competition. At every point 
the Negro’s economic problem merges 
into a larger problem affecting men of 
either race. 

Yet this basic fact should not blind 
us to the concomitant fact of racial 
discrimination. Running through the 
survey is the constant theme of a class 
disadvantage to which is added (gen- 
erally if not universally) a racial dis- 
advantage. Casting up the evidence of 
the relative importance of these two 
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factors, one is led inevitably to the 
conclusion that the economic rather 
than the racial factor is fundamental. 
Raising the Negro to the white man’s 
present level would mean at best the 
elimination of narrow margins. But it 
is obvious that in any broad move- 
ment of democratic betterment, steps 
must be taken to make sure that the 
Negro participates in this advance. It 
is in this sense that the racial problem 
is presented along with the economic, 
Moreover, the success of a broader pro- 
gram of social advance depends to a 
vital degree on a proper treatment of 
this racial problem. The history of 
American labor relations, in industry 
and agriculture, gives ample basis for 
the belief that the advance of labor 
in general is likely to suffer if there is 
a racial cleavage in its ranks. 

Before commenting further upon the 
implications of the foregoing points, it 
is well to touch upon the question of 
possible segregation in the Negro’s eco- 
nomic life. One may recognize that the 
economic position of the Negro race 
is surrounded by influences which im- 
pinge upon other men as well, and at 
the same time suggest that the Negro 
may build a separate economic system 
similar in character to that of the 
white man’s but functioning with sub- 
stantial autonomy. On that issue two 
remarks are pertinent. In the first 
place, the nature of economic forces is 
such that an attack upon the problems 
they raise must be a united one if it is 
to have any chance of success. The 
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ECONOMIC POSITION OF 


Negro alone, or for that matter, the 
white man alone, cannot solve the cot- 
ton problem, or the wage problem, or 
any of the myriad other difficulties 
which confront us as a people. The 
general economic principle of united 
action is rather nicely illustrated 
by the sectional wage problem in the 
country today. Behind the recently 
enacted Wages and Hours Law one 
found support from the industrial in- 
terests in the North. The motivation 
of this support was certainly one of 
self-interest rather than humanitarian- 
ism. For, in certain industries at least 
the competitive danger from the low- 
wage Southern area was too strong a 
factor to be ignored, however repug- 
nant might be a remedy in terms of 
federal legislation. It was thus neces- 
sary to compel a degree of cooperation 
from the South on this issue. One 
might, incidentally, follow at some 
length the idea that many of the eco- 
nomic problems of the Negro have 
their counterparts in sectional and 
other non-racial issues of the country. 

In the second place, we may view 
the problem of a separate Negro econ- 
omy in terms of the insurmountable 
difficulties involved in its attainment. 
The story of Negro business enterprise 
has been told in one of the foregoing 
papers. Viewed in terms of the achieve- 
ments of and benefits to certain indi- 
viduals, that story has real signifi- 
cance. But in terms of a genuine de- 
velopment of “black capitalism” it 
takes on an entirely different aspect. 
Its thin foundations have been noted, 
not only as a manifestation of the 
racial handicaps under which its prac- 
titioners suffer, but as further evidence 
that in our modern economic system 
the real power and glory rest with 
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those who control large aggregations of 
capital. Again, we may take a section- 
al analogy. It would seem far easier 
for the capital-deficient South to get 
“out of hock” to Northern finance, 
than for the extremely capital-deficient 
Negro to build his own economy. Yet 
a realistic appraisal of the first of 
these holds little prospects of success, 
and this is infinitely more true in the 
case of the Negro. Moreover, we may 
pursue the analogy a step further. It 
is difficult to see how the Southern 
white population in general would 
benefit greatly if the ownership of 
capital were merely transferred from 
Northern to Southern financiers. So 
too, it is difficult to see how the de- 
velopment of purely Negro business 
enterprise would bring benefit to the 
Negro population in general, whatever 
its effect on a favored few. For there 
is little reason, in theory or experience, 
to believe that labor relations under 
these circumstances would be much 
less “business-like” than the relation 
between the Negro worker or the 
white worker and the present white 
employer. 

If there is a concrete program of 
racial advance implicit in the fore- 
going remarks, it runs in terms of a 
program for labor in general. The de- 
tails of such a program need not be 
cited here concerning governmental ac- 
tion to provide greater social security 
and a fuller guarantee of democratic 
rights, the development of organized 
activity on the part of labor, and the 
economic reorganization which seems 
indispensable in dealing with the plight 
of the agricultural workers. With such 
a program there is always the im- 
portant addendum of full Negro par- 
ticipation. 
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But the purpose of this discussion is 
more prognostication than program. 
The two are closely related. If labor 
advances along the general lines sug- 
gested, and if the Negro participates 
in this advance, one may well hope 
for an improvement in the lot of the 
Negro race in general. If such is not 
the case, one may question whether 
decline rather than advance is not in 
prospect. For there are factors tend- 
ing to separate the Negro from im- 
portant sections of his traditional eco- 
nomic basis. One may cite, for 
example, the influx of whites into tra- 
ditionally “Negro occupations,” the 
declining position of the South in the 
world’s cotton markets, and the possi- 
bility of mechanized cotton farming. 
Some of these factors may be in part 
purely depression phenomena, but 
others seem to have a long-time char- 
acter. 

What then are the prospects of ad- 
vance rather than decline for the Ne- 
gro population as a whole? Such an 
advance presupposes, first, a success- 
ful attack upon the general economic 
problem of the country, second, an 
advance on the part of the working 
class as a whole, and finally, a degree 
of interracial cooperation on the eco- 
nomic level which will assure to the 
Negro a fair share in such advance. 
As to the first, many would have us 
believe that our general economic diffi- 
culties at the present time represent 
something in the nature of a long-time 
decline rather than a relatively tem- 
porary period of hard times. Without 
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going along wholeheartedly with these 
prophets of despair, one may still be 
considerably disturbed by the pro- 
tracted nature of the current economic 
situation. Again, in the case of the 
present American labor situation, one 
is inclined at least to suspend judg- 
ment as to the vitality of the labor 
movement in its more recent manifes- 
tations. But here we must also keep in 
mind the ever-present threat of 
stronger measures of repression with 
respect to labor which exists in our 
unstable world. Finally, there is the 
question of race relations in economic 
matters. Perhaps one can see evidences 
in some labor circles and even to some 
extent in the Cotton Belt of a growing 
realization of the competitive impor- 
tance of the Negro labor reserve, and 
in consequence a greater degree of in- 
terracial cooperation on the basis of 
self-interest (a basis, incidentally, 
which may be more matter-of-fact but 
at the same time more solid than that 
of purely humanitarian considera- 
tions). One must not, however, be blind 
to the threat of a rising tide of racial 
intolerance. 

If on the basis of these broader fac- 
tors one were able to make predictions 
as to the economic future of the Negro, 
one would be far wiser than the rest 
of mankind. Yet the mere relating of 
the problems to these larger factors is 
worthwhile, both in interpreting the 
developing scene and in finding the 
directions which ameliorative effects 
may best take. 
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Cuapter XVII 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE NEGRO 
Cuartes H. WESLEY 


Organized Labor throughout its his- 
tory in the United States has not only 
failed to unite its forces but it has also 
permitted racial barriers to maintain 
additional divisions in its ranks. From 
the beginning of the organized labor 
movement to the present day, the sta- 
tus of the Negro worker has presented 
a situation which has been difficult for 
labor to settle satisfactorily. The first 
national labor union, the National La- 
bor Union, which was organized in 
1866 and held its first convention in 
1869, agreed to admit Negroes to mem- 
bership. Local unions in subsequent 
years nullified these statements. These 
denials led Negroes to establish sep- 
arate labor organizations. The first of 
these met in Washington, D.C., in 
1869. This convention is important 
only in the fact that it was the first 
successful attempt of Negroes to or- 
ganize on a national basis after the 
Civil War. The Knights of Labor, 
which was also organized in 1869, 
planned, according to its declarations, 
to unite all workers in a common 
cause. Negroes joined the organization 
in large numbers because it claimed to 
make no distinction of race. These or- 
ganizations composing the American 
Labor Movement of earlier years 
failed in their purposes either to or- 
ganize labor or to influence the status 
of Negro workers.” 





? Washington (D.C.) Daily Morning Chronicle, 
December 3, 6, 9, 11, 1869; See also Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society, Vol. IX, 
pp. 160, 247-253. 

*For a detailed account of these events, see 
Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in the United 
States, 1850-1925, Chapters VI and IX. New 

ork: Vanguard Press, 1927. 
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Earty PoLicies OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor 
since its inception in 1881 has declared 
in various ways that all workers should 
be organized without regard to race, 
creed, color, or sex.’ One of its earliest 
declarations was, “it is the duty of the 
working people of the United States to 
organize and cooperate for the protec- 
tion of all workers without regard to 
nationality, sex, politics, color or re- 
ligion.” During the Detroit Conven- 
tion of 1890, a resolution was passed 
stating that “the convention looked 
with disfavor upon trade unions hav- 
ing provisions which exclude from 
membership persons on account of race 
or color.” During the conventions of 
1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895, either by 
resolution or by speeches, similar dec- 
larations were made.* When it was 
reported to the convention of 1897 that 
Booker T. Washington had said that 
the labor unions were obstacles to the 
economic advancement of the Negro 
as a result of their exclusion of Ne- 
groes from membership, the Conven- 
tion assembled at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, declared that all workers, white 
and black, were welcome to its ranks 
and denounced the statement by Dr. 
Washington “as untrue and without 
foundation in fact.” As an evidence of 
the untruth of this assertion reference 


3 Report of the First Annual Session of the 
Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions 
of the United States and Canada at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., September 15-18, 1881, p. 16. 

*For these and subsequent citations to con- 
ventions, see for the years noted, Proceedings of the 
oon Sessions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 
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was made to the records of previous 
conventions. 

From this period, the conventions of 
the Federation have reaffirmed, in 
various statements, their welcome to 
all labor without regard to creed, color, 
sex, race or nationality. In 1902 the 
convention passed a resolution author- 
izing the grant of charters to local 
unions and central bodies of Negro 
workers. This action was an acknowl- 
edgment of. the legal development of 
the policy of separation. Rapidly the 
policy degenerated into one in which 
the Federation declared that it would 
not force its declaration “upon indi- 
vidual or affiliated unions without their 
consent.” This policy has been fol- 
lowed consistently by the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Later Pouicies OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


This attitude towards Negro work- 
ers again led to action by Negroes 
themselves in their relation to the 
American Federation of Labor. Not 
since the seventies of the nineteenth 
century when political interests had 
gained the paramount influence in the 
independent and separate organization 
of Negro labor had there been a suc- 
cessful effort to organize Negro work- 
ers. It appeared that the efforts of or- 
ganized labor were equally unsuccess- 
ful in its policies and programs for 
Negro labor organization.® During the 
World War, dissatisfaction continued 
to develop among Negroes and in- 
creased rapidly. A. Philip Randolph 
and Chandler Owen launched an eco- 





5T. Arnold Hill, The Negro and Economic 
Reconstruction, p. 20; Charles H. Wesley, “Or- 
ganized Labor and the Negro” in V. F. Calverton, 
— of American Negro Literature, pp. 337- 


nomic movement of considerable in- 
fluence among Negroes. In 1917 these 
two young Negro Socialists began the 
publication of the Messenger, a jour- 
nal with militant and revolutionary 
views. The editors insisted upon the 
essential solidarity of Negro and 
white workers. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor was attacked and de- 
scribed as “the most wicked machine 
for the propagation of race prejudice 
in the country.’* 

Another group of Negroes who 
represented a more conservative part 
of the Negro population proposed to 
continue their relations with and their 
approaches to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Under the leadership of 
Eugene Kinckle Jones of the National 
Urban League, a conference was held 
with the Executive Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor on 
April 22, 1918. No positive change de- 
veloped from this conference in the 
policy and attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor towards Negro 
workers. 

When the next convention of the 
Federation assembled at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, in June 1919, a commit- 
tee to which resolutions were sub- 
mitted, reported its findings. The 
report stated that there were interna- 
tionals which did not exclude Negroes, 
and it recommended again, in cases of 
the refusal to admit Negroes to mem- 
bership, that the Federation organize 
Negroes under separate charters. 


Action by Negroes 


Gradually, it was apparent to one 
wing of the leaders of Negro labor that 





® Spero and Harris, The Black Worker, p. 392, 
quoting the Messenger. May-June, 1919. pp. 6, 75 
Charles Lionel Franklin, The Negro Labor Union- 
ist of New York, pp. 90-91. 
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the declarations of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor did not alter the prac- 
tical policy of the unions. They began 
to press for action by Negro workers 
themselves. Randolph and Owen un- 
dertook the organization in New York 
of Negro workers in 1917, with the 
United Brotherhood of Elevator and 
Switchboard Operators. In May 1920 
they led in the organization of the 
Friends of Negro Freedom. This proj- 
ect was intended to encourage the 
unionization of Negro labor and the 
general advancement of the Negro 
population. Another organization 
sprang into temporary activity at the 
same time, the National Association 
for the Promotion of Labor Unionism 
among Negroes, with Owen as presi- 
dent and Randolph as secretary. This 
was followed by the organization of 
the United Negro Trades. These or- 
ganizations represented weak, transi- 
tory efforts by Negroes to aid in the 
unionization of Negro labor. 

About the same time, the National 
Urban League established a Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations. Among 
its purposes was “the organization and 
assistance of Negro mechanics.” The 
Detroit Convention of the League in 
1919 adopted a resolution which 
stated : 


We believe that Negroes should begin to 
think more and more in terms of labor- 
group movements, so as ultimately to reap 
the benefits of thinking in unison. To this 
end we advise Negroes to organize with 
white men whenever conditions are favor- 
able. When this is not possible, they should 
band together to bargain with employers 
and with organized labor alike. 


Labor unions and councils were or- 
ganized under this program. 
Five years later, in 1924, the Na- 


tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People addressed an 
“Open Letter to Organized Labor,” in 
which it was stated, 

If there is built up in America a great blue 
of non-union laborers who have a right tu 
hate unions, all laborers, black and white, 
eventually must suffer. Is it not time, then, 
that black and white labor get together? 
Is is not time for white unions to stop 
bluffing and for black laborers to stop 
cutting off their noses to spite their faces? 


The letter proposed the creation of an 
Interracial Labor Commission for the 
purpose of surveying the attitudes and 
practices of labor unions towards Ne- 
groes and of organizing propaganda 
against racial discrimination. No ac- 
tion was taken by the labor organiza- 
tions upon this proposal. T. Arnold 
Hill of the Department of Industrial 
Relations of the National Urban 
League urged in vain on several occa- 
sions that the Executive Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor 
appoint Negro organizers. The Joint 
Committee on National Recovery and 
the National Negro Congress, with 
John P. Davis as Executive Secretary, 
have waged valiant fights before code- 
making bodies and organized labor 
conventions for the organization and 
integration of Negro workers." 

In the meantime, economic radicals 
began to manifest interest in Negro 
Labor. The American Negro Labor 
Congress, sponsored by the Workers 
Party of America, met in Chicago, 
October 25-31, 1925. This Congress 
declared that 
the failure of the American Federation of 


Labor officialdom, under pressure of race 
prejudice benefiting only the capitalists of 


™The Oficial Proceedings of the National Negro 
Congress, February 14, 15, 16, 1936. pp. 2022. 
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the North and South, to stamp out race 
hatred in the unions, to organize Negro 
workers, and to build a solid front of the 
workers of both races against American 
Capitalism, is a crime against the whole 
working class. If the unions of the American 
Federation of Labor, through ignorance and 
prejudice, fail in this duty to the American 
workers, and continue a policy of exclusion 
in the face of the influx of Negro workers 
into industry, we Negro workers must or- 
ganize our own unions as a powerful weapon 
with which to fight our way into the exist- 
ing labor movement on a basis of full 
equality 

This organization was ephemeral and 
made no significant contribution to 
Negro labor organization. It is im- 
portant, however, to remember that 
this Congress proposed that Negro 
Labor would find its own way towards 
organization. 

At the same time, plans were 
launched in New York City for the 
organization of the Pullman Porters. 
Announcements were made to this ef- 
fect in June 1, 1925. On August 25, 
1925, under the leadership of A. Philip 
Randolph, editor of the Messenger, 
Ashley L. Totten, and M. P. Webster, 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters and Maids was formed. The Pull- 
man Company declined to recognize 
the Brotherhood. A struggle ensued re- 
sulting in partial recognition of the 
Brotherhood under the Railroad Labor 
Act of 1934. Shortly thereafter the 
American Federation of Labor issued 
a charter to the Brotherhood as an in- 
ternational union. 


Changes in the Policies of the 
A. F. of L. 


By this time the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was convinced that the 


5 Constitution and Program of the American 
Negro Labor Congress, p. 9; Robert Minor, “The 
First Negro Workers’ Congress,’ Workers’ Month- 
ly, 5:68-9, D 1925. 


Negro should be brought into the or- 
ganized labor movement. Randolph 
and his followers were in part respon- 
sible for this change of attitude. At the 
Boston Convention in 1930, Randolph, 
speaking for the Pullman Porters, 
asked for the assistance of the coun- 
cils and unions in their fight for recog- 
nition. The Executive Committee of 
the Federation repeated the sentiments 
previously expressed that all workers 
in the United States and Canada, 
skilled and unskilled, were eligible to 
membership, “irrespective of creed, 
color, nationality, sex, or politics.” At- 
tention was called to Article XI of the 
laws of the Federation providing for 
the issuance of separate charters to 
central unions, local unions, or federal 
unions, “composed exclusively of col- 
ored members where, in the judgment 
of the Executive Committee, it appears 
advisable and to the best interest of 
the trade union movement to do so.” 

This declaration, as the earlier ones, 
did not alter the policy of the unions 
of excluding Negro applicants and of 
not encouraging their organization. 
The unions were autonomous and the 
majority excluded Negroes. In 1934, 
there were nineteen national and inter- 
national unions which excluded Ne- 
groes from membership and eight of 
these were affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Four years 
earlier, in 1930, there were twenty-four 
national and international unions, ten 
of which were affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, which ex- 
cluded Negroes from membership. Ac- 
cordingly, some progress had been 
made towards organization of Negro 
labor by these unions, although this 
has meant, in the main, their organiza- 
tion in separate locals. 
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The Convention of the Federation, 
meeting in 1934 at San Francisco, ap- 
pointed a committee to conduct a sur- 
vey of Negro labor and the unions. 
Another committee report was made at 
the 1935 Convention in Atlantic City. 
Hearings had been held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to which there came repre- 
sentatives of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, the Joint Committee on National 
Recovery, the National Urban League, 
the Department of the Interior, the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
the skilled Negro building trades work- 
ers, and Howard University and Fisk 
University. The facts from these 
hearings showed that there was a wide- 
spread practice of exclusion and dis- 
crimination. The Federation commit- 
tee concluded by recommending that, 
“all national and international unions 
and the American Federation of Labor 
conduct a continuous campaign of 
education to bring to the white worker 
the necessity for greater unity of the 
workers in the labor movement to the 
end that all discrimination against Ne- 
groes will be removed.” An effort was 
made by Randolph, who termed this 
report as “merely a dignified, diplo- 
matic camouflage,” to have the con- 
vention adopt a report calling upon the 
unions to harmonize their rules and 
practises with the declarations of the 
conventions. This proposal was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. 
Again the Federation refused to face 
squarely the division in its ranks con- 
cerning racial lines. At the Houston 
convention of the Federation in 1938, 
a resolution was adopted calling upon 
the national and international unions 
to cease their color discriminations. 
President Green sent later a letter urg- 


ing them “to eliminate the color bar 
and all forms of discrimination which 
serve to exclude workers from mem- 
bership on account of race or color.” 

From this period onward, the Feder- 
ation was seeking to offset the exclu- 
sion policy of its unions by organizing 
Negro workers who were refused by 
the internationals and locals into 
separate organizations. 


Membership Restrictions 


This exclusion led to the creation of 
dual federal and local unions.® The ex- 
clusion devices used were constitu- 
tional requirements, rituals, high ad- 
mission fees and apprenticeship regu- 
lations. The Railway Mail Association 
receives into its membership any regu- 
lar male railway postal clerk or certi- 
fied mail substitute railway postal 
clerk of the United States Railway 
Mail Service, “who is of the Caucasian 
race.” The Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employees 
admit “all white persons, male and 
female, of good moral character.” The 
Brotherhood of Dining Car Conduc- 
tors provide that “an applicant for 
membership must be of the Caucasian 
race.” Similar provisions are made by 
the Order of Sleeping Car Conductors, 
the Order of Railway Conductors 
of America, the railroad Brotherhoods, 
the Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
ica, the American Trains Dispatchers’ 
Association, Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers, the Commercial Telegraphers 
Union of North America, the National 
Organization Masters, Mates and Pi- 
lots of America, the Air Line Pilots 

® Dept. of Labor, Bur. of Labor Statistics, Bul- 
letin No. 618, Handbook of American Trade 


Unions, 1929 ed., and 1936 ed.,; F. E. Wolfe, 
Admission to American Trade Unions. 
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Association and numerous others. It 
has been estimated that these exclu- 
sion policies have resulted in the de- 
nial of membership to approximately 


225,000 Negro workers. 


UNIONS WITH EXTRA LEGAL Bars 


There are other unions which have 
no bar in their constitutions but who 
generally are able either to maintain 
an exclusion policy or they organize 
separate or auxiliary locals with the 
consent of the white locals. These in- 
clude unions such as the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association, 
which organizes separate Negro locals 
and then provides that the “Negro lo- 
cals are under the jurisdiction of the 
white locals.” The Internationa} 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers provided for lo- 
cals for Negro helpers, “under the jur- 
isdiction of the white local.” These 
Negro helpers cannot transfer except 
to another Negro local and the further 
provision is that they “shall not be 
promoted to blacksmiths or helper ap- 
prentices,’ nor “admitted to shops 
where white helpers are now em- 
ployed.” The result of this policy is 
that of the approximately 10,000 Ne- 
gro workers in these trades only 300 
are members of this union. The Inter- 
national Association of Metal Workers 
of New York requires initiation fees 
which range from $62.50 to $160.00 
according to the craft and the dues 
range from $42.00 to $60.00 annually 
in accordance with the wages received. 
Other unions bar Negroes from repre- 
sentation at conventions, in executive 
bodies, and from office holding. Still 
others provide for representation “by 
delegates of their own choosing selected 
from any white lodge.” This was one 


of the qualifications of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees. 


THE Pouicy AND PrRacticre or Unions 
witHout LecaL DISTINCTIONS 


Nevertheless, there are many unions 
which make no distinction in their 
legislation concerning membership. 
The International Broom and Whisk 
Makers’ Union states that “no work- 
ers shall be barred from membership 
in any local union on account of creed, 
color or nationality,” and yet this 
union excludes Asiatic labor. The Ci- 
gar Makers’ International Union ad- 
mits “all persons engaged in the cigar 
industry, regardless of color or natton- 
ality.” The Lathers’ International 
Union, Wood, Wire and Metal pro- 
vides that “no one shall be discrim- 
inated against for race or color.” There 
are many unions which have no special 
provisions and Negro workers have 
found membership in them without 
difficulty. Other unions exclude Ne- 
groes from membership indirectly. The 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters, for ex- 
ample, provide that only competent 
journeymen plumbers and steam fit- 
ters are eligible for membership and 
that competency is determined by ex- 
amination. The fact is that Negro 
plumbers in such cities as Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Chicago have 
been unable to obtain membership, al- 
though a non-union Negro plumber is 
permitted to hire union white plumb- 
ers. 

The assertion that Negroes are not 
interested in unionism is disproved by 
the experiences of the United Mine 
Workers of America, which agreed “to 
unite in one organization regardless of 
creed, color or nationality all work- 
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men eligible for membership, employed 
in and around coal mines, coal wash- 
ers and coke ovens on the American 
continent.” The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union has enlisted 
successfully into its ranks Italians, 
Jews, Spaniards, Negroes, and Puerto 
Ricans. The United Federal Workers 
of America, a C.1.0. affiliate, admits 
members from both races, and it is the 
first international union with a Negro 
in an executive capacity. Several 
American Federation of Labor unions 
have maintained equal policies and 
practises towards Negroes and whites. 
The longshoremen, the hod carriers, 
the seamen and building trades unions 
have demanded equal consideration 
for Negroes and whites and have in- 
sisted upon full cooperation of all 
workers. Newspaper workers, teachers 
and office workers have had similar 
experiences. President William Green 
expressed the reality of the situation 
when he said, “the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should deserve to perish 
should it discriminate against workers 
because of their race, color, creed or 
nationality.”!? 

Wherever Negroes have been ad- 
mitted without restriction and their 
interests have been made to parallel 
those of other union members, they 
have proved worthy of union member- 
ship. They have participated in strikes 
in the mines and in the cities.* They 
have shown themselves to be just as 
loyal to their organizations as other 





PF, J, Wayne, History of United Mine Work- 
ers of America; Charles S. Johnson, “Negro Work- 
ers and the Unions,’ Survey, April 15, 1928; A. J. 
Muste, “The Crisis in the Miners’ Union,” Labor 
Age, March, 1930. 

“Edith Kine, “The Garment Union comes to 
the Negro Workers,” Opportunity, April, 1934. 

“Quoted in a pamphlet, “Open all Trade 
Unions to Negro People,” published by the Labor 
Committee of the National Negro Oongress, Chi- 
cago, Il. 
nag, charles Lionel Franklin, op. cit., pp. 247- 


union members have been, in spite of 
the fact that both Capital and Labor 
have permitted them to be regarded 
throughout several decades as poten- 
tial strikebreakers. The Negro worker 
being forced by economic and racial 
techniques operative in the United 
States finds himself in a status lower 
than that of white workers. Having 
been unorganized and left outside of 
the threshold of labor organization, 
Negro workers tend to be individualis- 
tic in action. Each Negro seeks to 
solve his own working problem. A 
strike means that a Negro worker can 
get a job and the termination of a 
strike ends his job. Thus the Negro 


worker faces another dilemma. 


INDEPENDENT UNIons AS DEFENSE 
MECHANISMS 


Since Negroes were either excluded or 
not welcomed into many of the unions 
with white members, they have there- 
fore continued to form independent 
unions as defenses against inequitable 
labor conditions.* This situation has 
developed for the most part locally 
and in the occupations in which Ne- 
groes furnished the predominant labor 
supply, the railroad unions leading the 
way. Reference has been made to the 
Brotherhood of Pullman Porters as 
one of the strong contemporary unions. 
In July 1919, the Association of Train 
Porters, Brakemen and Switchmen was 
organized at Florence, South Carolina. 
It was called at first the Colored Or- 
ganization of Railway Trainmen. It 
was incorporated on December 2, 1919, 
under the laws of the state of Virginia 
Ceanmeaal Laker deat thaein, tae 
“Attitude of American Federation of Labor toward 
stn, Samenen Tish, wee ean nee 


“Trade Unionism—Our Only Hope,” The Orisis, 
June, 1935, pp. 166-167. 
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as the Association of Train Porters, 
Brakemen and Switchmen with the 
right to organize branches and locals 
throughout the United States. Its ob- 
jects were declared to be “to organize, 
develop and improve the condition of 
the colored trainmen of America, to 
secure fair and just compensation for 
services rendered and maintenance of 
proper wages, together with fair work- 
ing conditions for its members.” The 
membership of this organization in 
1936 was 700 distributed in 15 lodges. 

Another railroad union composed of 
Negro workers was the Association of 
Colored Railway Trainmen and Loco- 
motive Firemen which was organized 
in 1912 at Knoxville, Tennessee. Its 
object was “to unite the colored rail- 
way employees, to extend their inter- 
ests and promote their general welfare, 
to provide aid and assistance to fami- 
lies, to use legitimate, and lawful 
means of harmonizing and rectifying 
differences between members of the as- 
sociation and employers.” Its member- 
ship in 1936 was 3,000 in 60 locals in 
17 states. 

A third important independent union 
was the National Alliance of Postal 
Employees which began its organiza- 
tion at Chattanooga, Tennessee, in 
1913. It was organized by Negroes in 
the Railway Mail Service who were 
excluded because of race from mem- 
bership in the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion. Its membership privileges were 
extended in 1923 to include all Negro 
workers in the Postal Service of the 
United States. In 1926, its membership 
was 1,700 distributed in 53 locals in 
25 states. By 1936, its membership had 
increased to 4,800 also in 25 states. 

Among the significant movements 
within the ranks of Negro workers was 


the Brotherhood of Dining Car Em- 
ployees which grew out of an organiz- 
ing movement among the waiters on 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad in 1917. The cooks on 
the same line joined with them in 
forming the New Haven Cooks-Wait- 
ers Union. The dining car employees 
on other New England roads sought 
affiliation and the result, in 1920, was 
the organization of the Brotherhood of 
Dining Car Employees. Its member- 
ship was reported in 1936 as 2,700 dis- 
tributed in subordinate councils on the 
eastern railroad systems. The Brother- 
hood and its Western contemporary, 
the National Brotherhood of Dining 
Car employees, organized in 1920, were 
largely superseded by the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees” International 
Alliance, which was an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Joint Council of Dining Car Employ- 
ees, representing 15 railroad locals of 
this international, has also been active 
in labor organization among Negroes. 
Of the 7,000 members in these 15 lo- 
cals, 1,500 are white cooks and wait- 
resses. 

The United Government Employees 
was organized in 1936. Its program 
consisted of one big union throughout 
the country, a minimum wage of 
$1,500, automatic promotions, equal 
pay regardless of color, civil service 
status for emergency employees, the 
amendment of the Social Security Act 
to include domestic and farm workers, 
and the appointment of a Negro to an 
administrative post in the U. S. Civil 
Service. In 1939, this organization 
claimed that it had members in 20 
states and that 2,300 members were in 
the District of Columbia organiza- 
tion. It is asserted that over a half 
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million dollars of salary increases have 
been won through the efforts of this 
group. Its membership program con- 
tinues to grow and it does not fail to 
have representation before all commit- 
tee hearings concerning the condition 
of government employees. 

The most recent organization of Ne- 
gro workers on a national scale was 
the International Brotherhood of Red 
Caps. This Brotherhood arose in the 
spring of 1937. In 1938 representatives 
of the Brotherhood filed a petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
requesting the amendment or interpre- 
tation of its orders “defining and clas- 
sifying employees and subordinate of- 
ficials so as to include the work of 
persons whose duties consist of, or in- 
clude, carrying passengers’ hand bag- 
gage and other articles at various pas- 
senger stations, and thus bring them 
under the term ‘employee’ as defined 
in the fifth paragraph of Section 1 of 
the Railroad Labor Act, as amended.” 
The Commission rendered, on Septem- 
ber 29, 1938, its decision, which stated 
that the red caps in passenger stations 
in cities with populations of over 
100,000 were “employees” under the 
definition of the act. The recent Wage 
and Hour Act has raised the question, 
in view of action by the railroads, con- 
cerning the classification of tips as 
wages under this act. A decision has 
not been rendered, at the present writ- 
ing, but it will have, when rendered, 
great influence upon the living stand- 
ards of about 6,000 Negro workers."® 

Negroes are also in the membership 
of such unions as the musicians, bar- 
bers, hotel and restaurant employees, 
tobacco workers, longshoremen, work- 





» Reginald A. Johnson, “Red Caps Seek a 
iavne Wage,” Opportunity, April, 1939, pp. 105- 


ers in the common building trades, and 
teamsters. Other such unions are the 
Association of Railway Employees, an 
industrial union, and the Transport 
Workers Union affiliated with the 
C.1.0. The American Federation of 
Teachers, with a Negro as one of its 
national vice-presidents, has been 
making definite effort to organize Ne- 
gro teachers. The responses of these 
teachers have led to organization in 
several places, North and South. Ne- 
groes have had representations in the 
Federation conventions and have been 
elected to national offices. 


OnE Bia UNION 


The idea of one national union to 
embrace all workers has been frequent- 
ly in the minds of labor organizers 
since the old Knights of Labor. Several 
attempts had been made to achieve 
this purpose. Left-wing labor leaders 
had not been negligent in this respect. 
The Industrial Workers of the World, 
organized in Chicago in 1905, looked 
forward to this goal. It had declared 
that all workingmen should be or- 
ganized regardless of “creed or col- 
or.’ It had also declared that, “Be- 
tween those two classes (the working 
class and the employing class) a strug- 
gle must go on until the workers of the 
world organize as a class, take posses- 
sion of the earth and the machinery 
of production and abolish the wage 
system.” Negroes were members of 
the I.W.W. and were active in locals 
and national conventions. It has been 
estimated that at one time there were 
100,000 membership cards issued to 
Negroes."* 
in of the World, p, 94 Constitution, Industrial Work- 

1 Statement of a Fletcher, a Negro 


official of the I.W.W., quoted in Spero and Harris, 
op. cit., p. 331. 
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Another effort was made in 1925 “to 
organize and amalgamate all working 
men and women into one organiza- 
tion.” This effort was made by the 
Master Workmen of America. Its 
membership was open to “all working 
men and women regardless of occupa- 
tion, creed, color or nationality.” The 
organization has not grown, however, 
outside of West Virginia. 

A new period in American labor his- 
tory was made possible by the passage 
in 1935 of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. This was regarded as an indica- 
tion of the government’s interest in 
labor organization. The Wagner Act 
aided unionization and forbade em- 
ployers from interfering with the 
choice by employees of collective bar- 
gaining agencies. This Act and the 
work of the National Labor Relations 
Board have assisted labor organiza- 
tions, and have given protection to 
unions not company dominated. Vari- 
ous suggestions are now being made 
for the amendment of the Wagner Act. 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League and the 
American Labor Party have endeav- 
ored to influence beneficial labor legis- 
lation within several states, notably 
Massachusetts and New York. 

Within recent years, a division de- 
veloped at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor over organization of workers 
by crafts or industries, has grown into 
a significant movement. Led by John 
L. Lewis, on October 9, 1935, the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization was 
launched. Its purpose was “to encour- 
age and promote organization of the 
workers in the mass-production and 
unorganized industries of the nation, 
and affiliation with the American Fed- 


eration of Labor.” The C.1.O. later o 


broke with the A. F. of L., and sep- 
arated from it. The membership 
pledge of the C.I.O. required its mem- 
bers to state, “I do sincerely promise, 
of my own free will, to bear true al- 
legiance to and keep inviolate the 
principles of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization; never to discrim- 
inate against a fellow worker on ac- 
count of creed, color or nationality; 
to defend freedom of thought, whether 
expressed by tongue or pen; to defend 
on all occasions and to the extent of 
my ability the members of our or- 
ganization. .. .’’8 

The C.I.0. grew rapidly and became 
a strong rival of the A. F. of L. Re- 
ports of the affiliates showed that at 
the close of 1937 the total membership 
of the C.I.0., now the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, was 3,735,350 
and of the A. F. of L., 3,441,340. With 
the 518,397 members of the indend- 
ent unions, the total union member- 
ship in the United States was 
7,695,087. There is no adequate enu- 
meration of the present Negro mem- 
bership in these two bodies. It is well 
known that Negroes have helped to 
swell the membership of the C.1.0. Its 
pursuit of a policy of non-exclusion 
and non-discrimination has led thou- 
sands of Negroes to join as members. 
The affiliated unions of auto workers, 
steel workers, mine and garment work- 
ers claim in these unions alone over 
125,000 Negroes. Prior to this large 
increase, it was asserted that in 1935 
there were about 90,000 Negro mem- 
bers of the labor unions. Three years 
later, New York City alone claimed 





18 Edward Levinson, Labor on the March, p. 


299; T. Arnold Hill, “The Negro and the 0.1.0.,” 
Opportunity, August 1937, pp. 243-244; Horace R. 
Cayton and George F. Mitchell, Black W orkers and 
the New Unions. Chapel Hill: University of North 
arolina Press, 1939. Ohaps. XI, XVII and XX. 
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60,000 Negro union members.’® Even 
with the recent large increases, the 
Negro membership is smaller than it 
should be, for Negroes form about one- 
seventh of the American labor supply 
and about thirty per cent of the 
South’s working population. Organized 
labor will have to consider these work- 
ers if it hopes to gain the largest op- 
portunities for itself and present a 
united front for all of its divisions.” 
The policy of the C.I.0. towards Ne- 
gro workers has led to the liberaliza- 
tion of the practices of the American 
Federation of Labor, as the former 
wins its way in increasing membership. 
During the current year, on the initia- 
tive of President Roosevelt, the lead- 
ers of these two bodies have opened 
negotiations for a peaceful settlement 
of their differences and a possible re- 
union. At this writing, progress has 
been made slowly. Many followers in 
both groups are still hopeful that the 
one big union may still be attained. 
Another forward step in labor or- 
ganization affecting Negro workers has 
been the introduction of acts in the 
state legislatures of Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, and New York for the purpose 
of forbidding discrimination against 
Negroes in the unions which are or- 
ganized under the protection of the 
State Labor Relations Act. This act 
has been passed in Pennsylvania and 
has become a part of the labor laws 





” Reid, Ira deA., Negro Membership in Ameri- 
can Labor Unions, pp. 103, 107, 123; Franklin, 
op. cit., pp. 111-118, 160; Robert C. Francis, “‘The 
Negro and Industrial Unionism,” Social Forces, 
December 1936, pp. 272-275; Report of the Negro 
Labor Committee of New York, Frank L. Cross- 
waith, Chairman. This committee was organized 
three years ago. Its purpose was “to organize and 
guide Negro workers into bona fide trade unions 
and to establish the solidarity of Negro and white 
workers.” 

., » Charles H. Wesley, “Organized Labor's Di- 
vided Front,” The Orisis, July, 1988, pp. 223- 
236; Joseph R. Houchins, “Racial Minorities and 
: a Labor,” Opportunity, April, 1935, pp. 


of the state. Such legislation, with the 
education of public sentiment, may lay 
the foundation for a new era in the 
advancement of Negro labor in the 
United States. 

One of the brightest pages in labor 
history, so far as the Negro worker is 
concerned, has been the opposition of 
the new labor organization to the con- 
tinuance of class and craft differences, 
racial exclusion and discrimination. 
Organizations which are regarded as 
progressive and as having advanced 
economic views have been actively in- 
terested in the organization of Negroes 
in locals and also in their direct inte- 
gration into these labor movements 
without restriction. Many students of 
social change look upon these endeav- 
ors as the most important happenings 
in Negro labor history. Others, who 
are more conservative in views, regard 
them with suspicion when they remem- 
ber that their country is still and, bar- 
ring sudden revolution, may continue 
to be capitalistic in organization and 
outlook. They prefer to associate 
themselves with the economic “puri- 
tans” who are working for changes 
within the framework of capitalism 
rather than with the economic revolu- 
tionaries who would destroy it and re- 
build a new system. In spite of such 
opposition, progressive economic views 
are being adopted by the rank and file 
of Negro workers. 


UNIONIZATION OF WORKERS OF THE 
Som 


This idea of the union of the work- 
ers of all races and classes has influ- 
enced all types of laborers, and even 
the South has been affected by it. 
Tenant farmers, sharecroppers and 
miners in the Southern states have not 
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only accepted the idea but they have 
practised it. Several vain efforts were 
made prior to 1934 to unionize the 
tenant farmers but it was not until 
July of this year, when twenty-seven 
men, black and white, met in an old 
school house in Tyronza, Arkansas, 
and organized the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union. In spite of the opposi- 
tion of plantation owners, riding bosses 
and local officials of the law, the work 
of organization spread rapidly. This 
work was carried on in secret. Meet- 
ings were held in the fields, the woods 
and in ramshackled Negro churches, 
for only in such places in certain 
Southern areas could the two races 
meet on equal terms. A group of young 
Southern Socialists, led by Howard 
Kester, helped to keep the work ac- 
tive.2 The union was incorporated on 
July 26, 1934, an office was established 
in Memphis and the union’s efforts 
were directed from there. Dues were 
set at ten cents a month and the initi- 
ation fee was placed at thirty cents. 
By 1935, the union had become a 
vigorous force. It sought to negotiate 
with plantation owners and began to 
initiate strikes for better working con- 
ditions. Two years later, it affiliated 
on an autonomous basis with the 
United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing 
and Allied Workers of America. When 
it was publicly reported and variously 
rumored that Communists were dom- 
inating this organization, the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union withdrew its 
affiliation with this organization in 
March 1939.2? The sharecroppers un- 
der Communist leadership and with 
10,000 members, were organized in 





21 Howard Kester, “Revolt Among the Share- 
croppers,”’ pp. 55-58; New York Times, April 15, 
16, 19, 1935. 

32 New York Times, March 12, 19389, 


Alabama and other states, and have 
been equally active.?* Reactions have 
taken place in several communities to 
these activities. These have grown the 
more bitter when it was known that 
Communists were directing some of the 
work of organization. Lynchings are 
reported to have taken place as a re- 
sult of the activities of Negroes in 
these unions.** Nevertheless, coura- 
geously, workers, black and white, 
have continued to move forward to- 
gether towards the larger unionization 
of the workers of the soil as well as the 
workers of the shops, the offices and 
the mills. 


FUTURE STEPS 


In the light of the above facts, what 
are the paths along which organized 
labor and the Negro may travel in the 
future? First, there will be the con- 
tinuation of the efforts to organize 
Negro workers. It will be necessary to 
overcome the reluctance and indiffer- 
ence of some of the unions which have 
believed that the Negro has no interest 
in unionization. In order to overcome 
any lack of interest in unionism which 
the Negro workers have, Negro or- 
ganizers should be trained and sent 
among them for educative purposes, 
just as is done in the case of white 
workers. They should lead in educat- 
ing Negro workers to see that, as a 
result of their unorganized status, they 
are more subject to exploitation and 
are without power to bargain collec- 
tively. However, Negroes have often 
found that unionism does not offer 
them the same security as it does to 





3 James W. Ford and James S. Allen, The 
Negroes in Soviet America, p. 15. 

*% Can the States ane Lynching (N.A.A.C.P.) 
1936; St. Louis Post Dispatch, June 6, 1936; 
Arkansas Democrat, June 8, 9, 1936. 
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whites. Efforts should be made by edu- 
cators to show Negro workers and 
white workers where their real inter- 
ests are and that labor’s future can be 
advanced only by a united front of all 
workers. In this connection, the ex- 
perience of the United Hebrew Trades, 
organized by Jewish labor leaders and 
intellectuals, to advance the organi- 
zation of Jewish labor has lessons for 
the Negro. 

The second path will be reached 
when the Negro worker realizes that 
his attitude of passivity with reference 
to the economic pattern is contribut- 
ing to his own plight. In addition, he 
will become, as many Negroes have al- 
ready become, more courageous in the 
face of the realities of labor situa- 
tions. The fearless work of the New 
Negro Alliance in its job-seeking, its 
picketing, its idea of proportional em- 
ployment in terms of purchasing 
power, and court-testing programs 
should have significance for Negro la- 
bor leadership.?®> The attitude of this 
organization has brought to its support 
several white labor organizations. Its 
techniques as ultimate solutions are 
subject to criticism but these may have 
some value for separate Negro labor 
organizations engaged in collective 
bargaining. 

The third path has already been sug- 
gested. This will be through an in- 
creasing cooperation of black and 
white workers. This cooperation has 
not only been achieved nationally in 
the organizations mentioned but also 
in local bodies. Miners, sharecroppers, 
tenant-farmers, garment workers, 
longshoremen and others have experi- 





% See The New Negro Alliance v. Sanitary Gro- 
cery Co. Supreme Court of the United States. 
October Term, 1937. Brief for the Petitioners. 


enced the advantages of this type of 
cooperation. This path should be wid- 
ened increasingly. The cooperation 
should take place not as between su- 
periors and inferiors, one needing the 
other and perforce is compelled to ac- 
cept him, but rather between equals in 
rights and opportunities. Separate 
racial labor unions are temporary and 


palliative but they can be the first 


steps to changes in the organizational 
pattern which can lead to unionization 
on the basis of economic and racial 
equality. The latter is the more desir- 
able objective and the Negro should 
realize that his ultimate advantages 
are in integration rather than separa- 
tion. 

It seems clear that unionization of 
Negro Labor will move in future years 
along these two paths. In some cases, 
integration will take place and in 
others there will be separation. It can 
scarcely be expected that there would 
be an immediate breakdown of racial 
lines in communities with separate 
racial social systems, short of eco- 
nomic revolution. It can be well en- 
visioned that racial lines may be 
broken at first in labor organization, 
while interracial intellectuals are ra- 
tionalizing differences, maintaining 
“good” race relations and waving the 
“red” flag above labor leaders who 
insist upon the importance of realiz- 
ing that fundamentally class lines are 
more determinative of labor’s future 
than racial ones which are more de- 
pendent upon the accidents of birth. 
The future of white labor and of black 
labor will be tested by this realization 
as well as by its collective-bargaining 
power with American economic leader- 
ship. 








Cuapter XVIII 


THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 
OF NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Doxey A. WILKERSON 


The school is definitely committed, 
in educational theory, to assume re- 
sponsibility for promoting the voca- 
tional adjustment of youth. Its func- 
tion in this regard has been termed 
“vocational guidance,” which, broadly 
interpreted, comprehends the entire 
“process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for it, 
enter upon and progress in it.”’ How 
adequately is this vocational guidance 
function being served for Negroes in 
the United States? What principles 
should guide its further development 
in the immediate future? These are 
the general questions with which this 
chapter deals. 

More specifically, it is the purpose 
of this analysis to define and appraise 
the status of each of the several guid- 
ance services (i.e., selection, prepara- 
tion, placement and fellow-up) for 
Negroes, and to suggest goals for their 
more adequate development during the 
next ten years. The predominating 
frame of reference is the separate 
Negro secondary school and college, 
though brief attention is also given to 
certain conditions in non-segregated 
schools. No original investigation by 
the author is here reported. Rather, 
effort is made to synthesize such exist- 
ing, often fragmentary, data as have 
previously appeared in published lit- 
erature. Attention is given, first, to 





1 The official definition of “vocational guidance,” 
as revised in 1930 by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, See: John A. Fitch, Voca- 
tional Guidance in Action. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1935. p. 3. 
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the need of Negroes for vocational 
guidance services; second, to the pres- 
ent status and trends in the provision 
of such services; and third, to pros- 
pects for further development during 
the next decade. 


THE NEED 


The preceding four chapters of this 
Yearbook present an unhappy picture 
of the economic position of the Negro 
in the American social order, and of 
his special problems in effecting satis- 
factory vocational adjustments. Let it 
be made clear at the outset that the 
writer does not look for a solution of 
these problems through the aegis of 
vocational guidance. In the mid-de- 
pression words of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, “it is 
tragically evident that education and 
training are not a guarantee against 
dependency and destitution.”? The 
fundamental institutional maladjust- 
ments which validate this assertion for 
the nation as a whole negate complete- 
ly any basis for faith in vocational 
guidance as a panacea for the eco- 
nomic ills of its especially disadvan- 
taged Negro minority.* 

Yet, even within the limitations of 
an economic system which promises 
fewer and fewer jobs for more and 


2Committee on Economic Security, Report to 
the President, 1935, p. 47. : 

® Quite the opposite point of view is illustrated 
by Everett’s assertion that “there is one solution— 
and only one—to the whole problem of Negro civic 
life, posi ¢ that is better occupational guidance in the 
Negro school, home, and church.’ See: Faye P. 
Everett, et al. The Colored Situation. Boston: 
Meador Publishing Company, 1936. p. 309. 
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more workers, for which an expanding 
class of permanently unemployed is 
commonly predicted—especially in 
such a system—there still remains an 
important réle for the several func- 
tions of vocational guidance. As com- 
petition for jobs becomes sharper, the 
survival of the individual worker be- 
comes more and more dependent upon 
his valid choice of an occupation, ef- 
fective preparation therefor, and a 
functional command of those knowl- 
edges and techniques by which en- 
trance upon and progress in a vocation 
may most readily be furthered. Again 
quoting the Committee on Economic 
Security : 

... the educational and vocational equip- 
ment of individuals is a major factor in 
their economic security. . . . Particularly 
for the young workers and those who have 
little hope of returning to their old occupa- 
tions, the need for educational and voca- 
tional training and re-training programs is 
clearly indicated. 

Thus, at least for the individual, 
economic security depends increasing- 
ly upon his equipment in the “tools” 
and techniques of job-competition, up- 
on those understandings, attitudes, and 
abilities which constitute the special 
objectives of vocational guidance. If, 
then, there is pressing need for voca- 
tional guidance services among the 
nation’s workers as a whole, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that there is even 
greater need among Negro workers, It 
should suffice here briefly to summar- 
ize several of the most significant 
groups of data which tend to validate 
this inference. 


Negroes in the World of Work 


In analyzing recent occupational 





‘Op. cit., pp. 47-8. 


trends in general, the Statistician for 
Occupations, United States Bureau of 
Census, states: 


The remarkable growth of the clerical group 

. . indicated strongly that this group will 
continue to grow in relative importance. ... 

Mechanization has advanced most rapid- 
ly in the field of unskilled labor. Unskilled 
workers, except servants, decreased rapidly 
in relative importance between 1910 and 
1930, and doubtless this decrease will con- 
tinue. ... 

The unskilled group seems to be headed 
toward a further rapid decline. Recent trends 
indicate that the demand in the future will 
be less and less for the worker who can 
furnish little beyond muscular strength, and 
more and more for the worker who is en- 
dowed with intelligence and quick mental 
reaction and who is capable of rapid ad- 
justment to new situations and to new work 


conditions... 5 


Viewed upon the background of 
these trends among the Nation’s gain- 
fully employed, the status of Negroes 
in the world of work emerges as a sig- 
nificant index of their special need for 
vocational guidance. Analysis of 1930 
Census reports on occupations reveals 
for Negro workers: first, a dispropor- 
tionate concentration in agricultural 
and domestic and personal service pur- 
suits (6 out of every 10 Negro work- 
ers),° both of which fields, especially 
agriculture, are experiencing the rapid 
inroads of technology ; second, an even 
greater concentration in the social- 
economic group of unskilled workers 
(7 out of every 10 gainfully employed 
Negroes) ,” for which group the future 
seems to hold least promise; and third, 


5 Alba M. Edwards, ‘Composition of the Na- 
tion’s Labor Force,” The Annals, American Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Science, March 1936. 
(Italics by D.A.W.) 

® Negroes in the United States: 1920-82, 
Unies States Bureau of Census, 1935. pp. 290 


"7 Alba M. Edwards, “The Negro as a Factor in 
the Nation’s Labor Force,’”’ Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, 31:529-40, S 1936, 
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a negligible degree of integration into 
the system of apprenticeship (1.4 per 
cent of the 77,452 apprentices in manu- 
facturing and mechanical] industries) ,* 
which still represents for white work- 
ers an important gateway to skilled 
employment. 

This picture reflects considerably 
more, of course, than the influence of 
vocational preparation—or lack of it. 
There is operative also the influence 
of caste as it affects the employment 
of Negro workers. However, the fact 
that Negroes are concentrated chiefly 
in vocations which require and afford 
“in-service” training in no special oc- 
cupational skills suggests that, in a 
situation of job competition based up- 
on units of vocational preparation 
alone, the average Negro worker would 
be overwhelmed. If, among all work- 
ers, economic security for the indi- 
vidual is coming to depend increasing- 
ly upon special vocational preparation, 
then, among Negro workers, there 
would seem to be especial need for the 
services of comprehensive programs of 
vocational guidance. 


Workers on Relief 


Indirect confirmation of the above 
generalization is found in the relative 
extent to which white and Negro 
workers in occupations requiring vary- 
ing degrees of skill] were able, during 
the intense depression-era competition 
for jobs, to maintain economic secur- 
ity. Comparison of the distribution, 
among the several social-economic 
groups, of gainfully employed workers 
in 1930 and workers on relief in 1935 
warrants the inference that, 


. in general, the extent of shifts from 


% Fifteenth Census of the United States, Vol. 
IV, Occupations by States. 





gainful employment in 1930 to relief status 
in 1935 appears to have varied inversely 
with the social-economic level on which 
workers were originally employed? 


Especially significant in this regard 
were the experiences of both white and 
Negro workers who were originally 
employed in unskilled occupations. 


Two-thirds of the Negro workers (66.9 per 
cent) were already classified as “unskilled” 
in 1930. However, among Negro workers 
on relief in 1935, there was an even larger 
proportion (71.9 per cent) of normally un- 
skilled workers. But the major shift from 
gainful to relief employment appears to 
have been made by white workers who were 
originally engaged in unskilled occupations. 
Whereas fewer than one-fourth (232 per 
cent) of the gainful white workers were in 
unskilled occupations in 1930, more than 
one-third (346 per cent) of the [white] 
workers on relief in 1935 were from the ranks 
of those normally engaged in unskilled oc- 
cupations.”” 


Pre-depression gainful employment 
in “lower” or “higher” social-economic 
occupational groups may be assumed 
to afford a rough measure of the rela- 
tive vocational “preparation” which 
workers possess, Depression-era status 
as a “relief worker” is, in general, 
prima facie evidence of the loss of eco- 
nomic security. In the light of these 
considerations, the data cited above 
tend to support the hypothesis that, 
regardless of race, it is the worker with 
no special occupational competence 
who is most likely to lose out in a 
period of increasing competition for 


9D, A. Wilkerson, “The Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negroes: A Measure of the Eco- 
nomic Value of Vocational Education,’’ JOURNAL 
OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 8;118-20, Ja 1939. (Based 
upon data from: (1) A Social-Economic Group- 
ing of Gainful Workere in the United States, 
1930, Washington; U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1988; and (2) Workers on Relief in the 
United States: March, 1985 (A Census of Usual 
Occupations), Washington: Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Division of Social Research, January, 


937.) 
20 Ibid. 
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jobs. Thus, the fact that Negro work- 
ers are now disproportionately repre- 
sented among those with little or no 
special vocational preparation, and the 
further fact that they must compete, 
not only with other workers, but 
against the added impediment of caste, 
would seem to suggest that they have 
particular need for precisely those 
knowledges, attitudes, and abilities 
which it is the special function of vo- 
cational guidance to develop. 


Vocational Choices of Students 


Even more direct evidence of the 
need of Negro youth for vocational 
guidance is found in the occupational 
choices of students. Several groups of 
data afford information in this regard. 

In the first place, analysis of the de- 
gree of diversity which characterizes 
the occupational choices of Negro high 
school and college students raises con- 
siderable doubt as to their validity. It 
is generally found, of course, that the 
predominating choices of students are 
in the professional fields. For exam- 
ple, Caliver reports that 61 per cent 
of over 22,000 Negro pupils attend- 
ing high schools in 33 states during 
1936 planned to enter professional oc- 
cupations.* Similarly, professions 
represented the choices of 60 per cent 
of the 1,364 Texas high school gradu- 
ates studied by Banks in 1931,!2 some 
71 per cent of the choices of 766 Vir- 
ginia high school seniors studied by the 
writer in 1930,'* and approximately 60 
per cent of the choices made by 1,769 





™ Ambrose Caliver, The Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negroes, Bulletiz, 1937, No. 38, 
1938. Washington: U. S. Office of Education, p. 


2 W, R, Banks, ‘Vocational Choices of High 
School Graduates’; in: Faye P. Everett, et al, 
The Colored Situation, op. cit., pp. 259-63. 

a: A Wilkerson, “The Vocational Choices of 
Virginia High School Seniors,” The Virginia 
Teachers Bulletin. 7:1-5, 7, N 1980. 


North Carolina college students sur- 
veyed by Cooper in 1934.** That such 
proportions as these exceed by far 
those for Negroes actually employed 
in professional pursuits does not in 
itself, as has frequently been assumed, 
forecast large-scale vocational “mal- 
adjustments.”*> However, the lack of 
diversity in choices which this concen- 
tration upon the professions entails'® 
is more disturbing. It can hardly be as- 
sumed to reflect so striking a corre- 
spondence of abilities and aptitudes 
among the Negro students involved. 
More likely, it reflects a restricted 
range of occupational information in 
general, together with what is assumed 
to be a very narrow range of vocation- 
al opportunities within the immediate 
community. Differences in the diver- 
sity of students’ occupational choices 
between rural and urban communities 
and among urban communities of 
varying sizes, tend to substantiate this 
hypothesis.?7 

It is but natura] that young people 
aspire to enter those attractive voca- 
tions which they see about them and 
in which their acquaintances engage. 
Though natural, however, it is not nec- 
essarily desirable. A Negro youth’s 
brightest vocational prospects may lie, 
not within the range of economic ac- 
tivities he sees prominent in his im- 
mediate community, but in some field 
far removed from the direct contacts 


4 Charles L, Cooper, “The Vocational Choices 
of Negro College Students,’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
EpvuCATION, 6:60-69, Ja 1987. 

% For an analysis of the fallacy underlying the 
assumption that it does, see: D. A ilkerson, 
“The Vocational Education and Guidance of Ne- 
groes: A Persistent Fallacy,””’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION, 7:106-7, Ja 1938. ; : 

% Caliver characterized as “limited in range” 
the choices of the high school pupils he studied 
(op. cit., p. 12), and Cooper found for the college 
students he surveyed that “the greater frequencies 
of choices are limited to a relatively few fields.” 
(op. cit., p. 62). 

7Cf. Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., p. 88; and 
D. A. Wilkerson, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
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he makes during his high school career. 
It seems probable that this fact is 
overlooked or ignored by the great ma- 
jority of Negro students who, though 
their abilities and aptitudes—and op- 
portunities—must vary markedly, per- 
sist in making a very narrow range of 
vocational choices.’* The writer can- 
not suggest an optimum degree of di- 
versity for the vocational choices of 
Negro students. Very probably, how- 
ever, their usual choices are not nearly 
so varied as individual potentialities 
and opportunities warrant. If this be 
so, they reflect the need of vocational 
guidance for Negro youth. 

Further doubt as to the validity of 
the bases upon which many Negro 
youth choose occupations arises from 
analysis of the factors which they re- 
port as most influential in determining 
their selections. Among the students 
interviewed for the National Survey 
of Vocational Education and Guid- 
ance of Negroes, the predominating 
reasons for choices, in all regions and 
among both boys and girls, were re- 
ported as “desire to make money,” 
“belief in ability in special field,” and 
“desire to serve.”*® There are no ob- 
jective data by which to appraise these 
responses. However, the writer’s ex- 
periences as a counselor of both high 
school and college students makes him 
highly suspicious of the validity of the 
“reasons” reported. It is doubtful that 
any large proportion of these young 
people have precise information con- 
cerning the relative money-making 

% Some suggestion of the diversity of existing 
sntemtaniiy, 559° dilesens commpaiienn Wied. to 
the federal census reports for 1930, there were 
only four in which no Negroes were employed. 
Also suggestive in this regard are the accounts of 
Negroes in “unusual’’ occupations as reported in 
the ‘‘They Crashed the Color Line’’ series of the 


National Urban League. 
® Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 


possibilities of their chosen occupa- 
tions, and of the likelihood of their be- 
ing able to realize those possibilities; 
or that they know definitely the per. 
sonal, educational and other qualifica- 
tions of a wide range of occupations, 
and, in the light thereof, and of their 
own abilities, interests, and other char- 
acteristics, have achieved a reasoned 
judgment that the particular occupa- 
tion chosen most nearly accords with 
their personal qualifications. Further, 
“desire to serve” as a motive for occu- 
pational choice, though possibly sin- 
cere, is probably quite superficial. One 
hazards the guess that these students’ 
“reasons” for choosing occupations 
are, in fact largely rationalizations, 
that they, themselves, are inadequately 
aware of the real determiners of their 
selections. If this be so, then, one sees 
again the need of these Negro youth 
for the services of vocational guid- 
ance, 


Post-School Careers of Students 


The general picture one gets from 
a study of the post-school careers of 
Negro youth still further suggests their 
need for just such services as it is the 
function of vocational guidance to 
give. The unusually comprehensive in- 
formation reported by the National 
Survey of Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes, including the re- 
sponses to interviews of approximately 
22,000 high school graduates and non- 
graduates in 33 states and District of 
Columbia, are most significant in this 
regard. Analysis of the survey data 
reveals, among other things, the fol- 
lowing: 
1. Out of 9,087 former high school 
students who did not graduate, 
45 per cent of the male and 42 
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per cent of the female youth left 
school by the end of grade 9; and 
74 per cent of the male and 72 
per cent of the female youth 
dropped out by the end of grade 
10.” 

2. Fifty-five per cent of 3,617 male 
youth and 34 per cent of 5,266 
female youth attributed their 
dropping out of high school di- 
rectly to financial considerations. 
Most frequent explanations were 
“financial needs of family” and 
“desire to make money.””* 

3. Out of 1,932 evening-school stu- 
dents interviewed, 55 per cent 
“went directly to work” upon 
leaving day school, and an addi- 
tional 7 per cent “sought employ- 
ment without success.” Seventy- 
five per cent of the male youth 
and 47 per cent of the female 
youth “went directly to work.”** 

4, Out of 1,667 evening-school stu- 
dents who reported their wages on 
their first jobs after leaving day 
school, over three-fourths (77%) 
of the male youth and two-thirds 
(65%) of the female youth re- 
ceived $15.00 or less per week. 
Over one-half (52%) of each the 
male and female youth received 
$10.00 or less per week; and one- 
fifth (21%) of the male youth, 
and one-fourth (24%) of the fe- 
male youth received $5.00 or less 
per week.?* 

5. “To prepare for new types of 
work” and “to improve chances 
for an increase in rank or salary” 
were cited most frequently by 





*Ibid., p. 98. (Note that these percentages 
refer solely to former high school students, thus 
ignoring the very high rate of mortality in the ele- 
mentary grades.) 

21 Thid., pp. 99-100. 

2 Ibid., pp. 101-3. 

8 Ibid., pp. 105. 


1,991 evening-schoo] students as 
their chief reasons for attending 
evening school.” 

6. “Out of the total number of 
graduates and  nongraduates 
studied, 7,139, or slightly more 
than a third, were not employed 
at the time of the investiga- 
tion.’* 

From these several groups of data 
there emerges a fairly well-rounded 
and meaningful pattern. It appears 
that large proportions of Negro sec- 
ondary-school youth, coming chiefly 
from homes which rank low on the 
social-economic scale,?* drop out of 
school early because of financial diffi- 
culties and seek gainful employment. 
Many are unsuccessful in their quest 
for jobs. Most of those who secure 
employment are unable to command 
other than extremely meager wages. 
Recognizing their inadequacies in a 
highly competitive and complex world 
of occupations, considerable numbers 
return to school of evenings as a means 
to more adequate vocational prepara- 
tion. 

Projected into the next genera- 
tion, this picture forecasts correspond- 
ingly disadvantageous social and eco- 
nomic conditions for the progeny of 
these poorly educated, low-paid work- 
ers. Much as was found in the recent 
American Council on Education sur- 
vey of Maryland youth: “Unstable 
and poorly-paid occupations—low in- 
comes—large families—and definitely 
restricted educational opportunities— 
all of these factors working to hold the 
youth within the same circumscribed 
social, economic, and educational 





% Tbid., p. 101. 

2 Tbid., p. 109. 

% Of, Ibid., pp. 77-80 (Tables 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52). 
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boundaries within which his father has 
lived.”®? For American youth general- 
ly, regardless of race, the class struc- 
ture of our society operates to produce 
this “sort of vicious circle of economic 
determinism.”?* For Negro youth, con- 
fronted likewise with the superimposed 
structure of caste, there is even more 
striking a “concurrence of social and 
economic forces that tends to freeze 
social levels and groups into a sort of 
perennial status quo.”?® 

Let it here be reiterated that, for 
American youth in general, or for the 
Negro group in particular, much more 
fundamental correctives than voca- 
tional guidance are required to blast 
this “circle of economic determinism.” 
Yet, it seems justifiable to assume that 
the opportunities of individuals to “es- 
cape,” or, if need be, even to effect the 
most reasonably satisfactory accom- 
modations, can be significantly en- 
hanced by skillful guidance in the 
choice of, preparation for, and en- 
trance upon occupations. 

Thus, in the marginal status of gain- 
fully employed Negroes in the world 
of work, in the depression-era loss of 
security by both white and Negro 
workers who lacked any special voca- 
tional qualifications, in the occupa- 
tional choices made by Negro students 
on bases of questionable validity, and 
in the post-school experiences of Ne- 
gro high school graduates and “drop- 
outs”’—in all of these, one sees re- 
flected the pressing need of Negro 
youth for the services of vocational 
guidance. How adequately is this need 
being met? 


7 Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 
1938. p. 60. 

% Tbid., p. 47. 

% Tbid., p. 47. 


STATUS AND TRENDS 


Though the term “vocational guid- 
ance” may appropriately be employed 
to comprehend the entire process of 
furthering the occupational adjust- 
ment of youth, more common usage 
differentiates among the four-fold 
functions of “vocational guidance” 
(selection), “vocational education” 
(preparation), “placement” and “fol- 
low-up.” It is with this restricted use 
of these terms that analysis is here 
made of present status and trends in 
the provision of guidance services for 
Negroes. In summary fashion, separate 
attention is given to each of the sev- 
eral functions. 


Vocational Guidance 


One of the major findings of the 
recent National Survey of Vocational 
Education and Guidance of Negroes 
is that “few institutions for Negroes 
have organized guidance programs.” 
Out of 2,578 institutions surveyed, 
only 602, fewer than one-fourth, re- 
ported that they offer guidance serv- 
ices. The number of institutions really 
making some serious effort at voca- 
tional guidance is probably very much 
smaller than 602, for, “of that number, 
definite information concerning the 
guidance program [reported to be] in 
operation was received from [only] 
159 high schools and 44 colleges.” 
There are no comparative data by 
which to measure trends, but it is 
probable that a large proportion of the 
few existing guidance programs are of 
relatively recent origin. 

Even more significant evidence of 
the non-existence or marked ineffec- 
tiveness of guidance programs in most 


80 Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., p. 117. 
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schools is afforded by the extremely 
small proportions of secondary-school 
pupils who attribute their occupational 
choices to the influence of school guid- 
ance agencies. The National Survey 
reports slight variations between the 
sexes and among geographic regions. 
However, in general, among the 22,000 
pupils studied, the “‘course in occupa- 
tions” was listed as a determiner of 
vocational choice by from 1 to 6 per 
1,000 pupils, the “guidance counselor” 
by about 1 per 100 pupils, and “teach- 
ers” by approximately 3 or 4 pupils 
per 100.*1 Even granting the probable 
unreliability of many of these re- 
sponses, one can hardly escape the 
conclusion that, by and large, sec- 
ondary schools for Negroes are doing 
very little to promote the valid choice 
of occupations by their pupils. 
Further evidence of the inadequacies 
of existing guidance programs is found 
in the reports of high schools and col- 
leges regarding so elementary a factor 
as the information secured about stu- 
dents and the use made thereof. In 
this connection, the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards in- 
cludes among its criteria for guidance 
service the use of permanent cumula- 
tive records, showing: (1) “informa- 
tion regarding each pupil’s home and 
family,” (2) “a correct report of the 
pupil’s record” (school history, aca- 
demic, health, attendance and conduct 
records, interests, standard test scores, 
ratings, etc.), (3) “a correct record 
of the pupil’s physical and health 
status” (based upon a thorough physi- 
cal examination), (4) “a correct record 
of the pupil’s psychological and other 
traits” (intelligence, special aptitudes, 





" Ibid., p. 88. 


achievement on standard tests, special 
interests, attitudes and ideals, educa- 
tional and vocational intentions, etc.), 
and (5) “reports of progress” (in aca- 
demic, conduct, extra-curricular, lei- 
sure-time and other matters). Further, 
explicit standards are set forth for the 
nature and use of such records and 
reports.*? 

In marked contrast to the guidance 
set-up anticipated by the above cri- 
teria, the National Survey report on 
159 high schools and 44 colleges re- 
veals: first, that cumulative record 
cards were “used by [only] one-half 
of the institutions reporting” ;** second, 
as is noted by the tabulations at the 
top of page 470, relatively few institu- 
tions reporting collect for their stu- 
dents such information as would 
make for effective guidance work; 
and third, that “few institutions use 
the data recorded for guidance pur- 
poses.’** Further, reports on the 
sources and procedures used “in ob- 
taining information about students,” 
“in assisting students to obtain infor- 
mation about themselves,” and in “in- 
forming students about occupations’** 
suggest that very few of these Negro 
high schools or colleges utilize the 
varied techniques and sources which 
are generally recognized as “standard” 
for effective programs of vocational 
guidance. 

The stated objectives of vocational 
guidance programs are further sug- 
gestive of the nature of existing serv- 
ices. It is perhaps significant that only 
61 of the 159 high schools supplying 
information about their guidance pro- 

32 Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stan- 
dards, Evaluative Criteria. Washington: 744 Jack- 
son Place, 1938. pp. 53-68 _. pp. 57-60). 

x Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., p. 115. 


3 Ibid., p. 18. 
3 Cf. ibid., pp. 114-15 (Tables 79, 81, 83). 
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Kinds of Information Secured about Students 


SConoar ON 


grams, and only 21 of the 44 colleges, 
replied to the National Survey in- 
quiry concerning objectives. To what 
extent failure to report on this item 
is attributable to the non-existence of 
carefully formulated objectives is not, 
of course, revealed by the data. The 
objectives recurring with greatest fre- 
quency are: 

To guide student in choice of suitable vo- 
cation, according to individual aptitude and 
ability (22 high schools) 

To give guidance in correct methods of 
studying occupations in order intelligently to 
choose life work (10 high schools and 8 
colleges) 

To compile occupational information for 
students, according to community possi- 
bilities (11 high schools and 5 colleges) 

To aid students in securing knowledge of 
own strength, limitations, abilities, and ap- 
titudes, and help to formulate goals (8 high 
schools and 6 colleges)" 


Of the 61 high schools and 21 colleges 
reporting, not more than 22 of the 
former, or 8 of the latter, agreed upon 
any given objective for their respective 
programs of vocational guidance. As 
the author of the survey report re- 
marks, “it appears that there is a need 
for greater clarification and specifica- 


% Ibid., p. 114 (Table 80). 
* Ibid., p. 116 (Table 85). 


SOI MNMNNESUIRIINE So .c ince ssa oohidcavvrn io vinieesioceyeeealor 
| ee 
. Physical condition of pupils ............. 
, Personality ratings: ........ 6660sisiccccciccsiee 
. Achievement and intelligence tests ...... 
. Pupil’s dominant interest ........... ... 
PPM I MIIIRINT oc ccsseredisio.siciecocsiaseioiniatenits 
. Vocational preferences .................. 
PN IINNRINE 056 6 cseicerepueredrhvececaiptoror psa 
ES EE IE eT TF 
11. Extra-curricular interests ............... 
32; RecctnMendations . ........ 6.6.00 cecicccincses 


Per cent of Per cent of 

169 High Schools 44 Colleges* 
preniaiemteniots 69 73 
Ree ae eee 52 64 
Selenamicad tees 39 25 
seat Samana 18 18 
Gera iice ateaes 17 20 
ps ibleesafeiahc ieee 14 16 
Soin aero ielae 6 32 
S sieteteaaneniaiis 6 25 
ses aignprseoans 3 5 
Pane iatee 3 5 
prossaieanhsxcti oan 1 9 
0 9 


tion of objectives.’’** 

What is most disturbing about the 
guidance objectives reported is their 
platitudinous disregard for some of 
the most basic considerations which 
affect the vocational adjustment of 
Negro youth. Of the development of 
“sound health,” “good citizenship,” 
“Christian character,” “personality,” 
and even “interest and pride in own 
race,” there is much. Yet, only 3 of 
the 82 institutions reported “a definite 
understanding of the occupational 
problems of Negroes” as an objective 
of their programs of vocational guid- 
ance. Nothing in these statements of 
objectives suggests that attention is 
given to the implications of the class 
structure for vocational adjustment, to 
labor legislation, to the principle of 
collective bargaining and the labor 
movement, to basic economic trends 
as they affect vocations, or to tech- 
niques by which increasing numbers of 
Negro workers are emerging from their 
traditional occupational caste. In 
short, in so far as stated objectives are 
a valid criterion, these programs of 
guidance do not reflect any funda- 
mental and progressive social philoso- 


® Ibid., p. 117. 
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phy of education. The institutions in- 
volved appear to have ignored Brew- 
er’s insistence that “the social aim of 
vocational guidance is more important 
than the individual one’’;**® which “so- 
cial aim” he defines as 

to guide students in knowledge and wisdom 
which will equip them for and impel them 
towards the solution of those larger prob- 
lems of occupational life which are too big 
to be solved by individual action along.” 


The tremendous significance of pre- 
cisely this “social aim” as a controlling 
factor in the vocational guidance of 
Negroes is readily apparent. In the 
failure of high schools and colleges for 
Negro youth to translate this aim into 
curriculum practice lies perhaps the 
most fundamental inadequacy of their 
programs of vocational guidance.*? 

Thus, despite the pressing need of 
this particular minority racial group 
for vocational guidance, one finds that, 
for the great majority of Negro youth, 
the schools simply do not function at 
all so far as this important service is 
concerned. Further, in the relatively 
few high schools and colleges which 
maintain definite guidance programs, 
there are striking inadequacies of tech- 
nique and a definitely laggard con- 
trolling philosophy. This, in brief, is 
the status of vocational guidance for 
Negroes. 


Vocational Education 


As in the case of vocational guid- 
ance, so with respect to the vocational 
education of Negroes, by far the most 





*John M. Brewer, Education as Guidance. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. p. 300 

® Ibid., pp. 296-97. 
es. & more complete exposition of the writer’s 
viewpoint in ths regard, together with its applica- 
tion to the formulation of guidance objectives and 
programs, see: D. A, Wilkerson, “Educating Negro 
Youth for Decupational Efficiency,” Parts I and 
II, The National Educational Outlook Among Ne- 
groes, Vol. I, O 1937, pp. 6-9; O 1937, pp. 6-10. 


comprehensive data available are 
those of the recent National Survey. 
The information there reported relates 
primarily, though not exclusively, to 
the federally-aided program of voca- 
tional education, for which there are 
current annual federal appropriations 
of more than 21 million dollars for 
the nation, and nearly 9 million dol- 
lars for the Southern states.‘? These 
data, supplemented from a few re- 
lated sources, afford a pretty adequate 
index of status and trends in the voca- 
tional education of Negroes. Attention 
is here given to the extensiveness, gen- 
eral nature and financial support of 
programs in Negro schools, and to 
basic social determiners of current 
practices in this realm. 

Extensiveness—Information is at 
hand concerning white and Negro en- 
rollments in federally-aided vocational 
education courses in 18 states** from 
1929 to 1935. In these states in 1930, 
Negroes constituted approximately 24 
per cent of the rural population, 17 
per cent of the urban population, and 
21 per cent of the total population.** 
Comparative enrollments in white and 
Negro schools of less than college 
grade in 1935 are summarized, by 
fields, in Table I. 

It will be noted from the table that 
the 387,398 white students were dis- 
tributed fairly evenly among the three 
types of programs, there being approx- 


“For current allotments to states under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts, see: U.S. 
Office of Education, Vocational Division, Digest of 
Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education (Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1938). 
January 1939. (Tables 20-22). 

@ With the exception of New Jersey, all of 
these states require the complete separation of 
white and Negro schools on all educational levels. 
This group of states is hereafter designated as 
“South” or “Southern.” 

“In general, the population bases used in the 
apportionment of federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture, trades and industries, and 
home economics, respectively. 
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TABLE I 


ENROLLMENTS IN FEDERALLY-AIDED CouRsEs IN VocaTIONAL Epucarion, 
In 18 “SoutrHEeRN”’ States, BY TYPE OF PROGRAM AND BY RaAczE, 
Per Cent Nearo or Torat: 1934-35" 














= cent 

egro of 

Type of Program Total White Negro Te sent “Propor- 

gro : 

tionate 

Share’’> 
Agriculture. .........0..+: 181,374 141 , 436 39 , 938 22 93 
Home economics........ 152,248 130,878 21,370 14 65 
Trades and industries...| 127,204 115,084 12,120 10 57 
WIN. ic sea scass s/saoeres 460 , 826 387 ,398 73 ,428 16 _— 




















*D. A. Wilkerson, Special Problems of Negro Ed 


Washington: Advisory Committee on Education 





Staff Study No. 12, 1939. Chapter V, Table 35. (Based upon preliminar figures from the National Survey of 


Vocational Education and Guidance of Negroes, and inclu 


ding schools of ‘‘less than college grade” only.) 


> That is, percentage ratio of proportion of enrollment to proportion of population group used as fo for federal 


appropriations. 


imately 36 per cent in agriculture, 34 
per cent in home economics, and 30 
per cent in trades and industries. By 
contrast, 55 per cent of the 73,428 
Negro students were enrolled in vo- 
cational agriculture, 29 per cent in 
home economics, and only 16 per cent 
in trades and industries. As compared 
with the white pupils in proportion to 
total enrollments, about 53 per cent 
more of the Negro pupils were enrolled 
in agriculture, and about 47 per cent 
fewer in trades and industries. 

There were approximately 93 per 
cent as many Negro students enrolled 
in agricultural courses as would be 
expected on the basis of the ratio of 
Negro to total rural population. Cor- 
responding proportions are 65 per cent 
for home economics (based upon total 
population ratios), and 57 per cent for 
trades and industries (based upon ur- 
ban population ratios). Considering 
the relative non-availability of sec- 
ondary-school facilities for Negroes in 
the rural South, the proportion Ne- 
groes constitute of enrollments in vo- 
cational agriculture seems remarkably 
high. However, when one considers the 


much more extensive programs of gen- 
eral secondary education for Negroes 
in urban communities, vocational edu- 
cation for Negroes in the field of trades 
and industries is seen to be much less 
extensive than is otherwise apparent. 

Some further appreciation of the 
extent of vocational education for Ne- 
groes is afforded by information con- 
cerning the number of Negro high 
schools which participate in the fed- 


TABLE II 


NuMBER OF ALL-DAY NEGRo Hiau Scuoo1is 

OFFERING FEDERALLY-AIDED COURSES IN 

VocaTIONAL EpucarIon, By FIE.ps, IN 18 
“SouTHERN” States: 1934-35* 











f 

Type of Program High Schools 
Agriculture.............. 542 
Home economics......... 225 
Trades and industries. .... 61 





* Ambrose Caliver, Op. cit., pp. 8-10. (Not including 
evening and part-time pe ino 

erally-aided program. It is estimated 
that in 1936, in the 18 states used in 
the above analysis, there were approxi- 
mately 2,405 Negro schools doing one 
or more years of high school work, 
694 in urban communities and 1,711 in 
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rural communities.“® The number of 
Negro high schools offering federally- 
aided courses in the several vocational 
education fields during 1934-35 are 
shown in Table II. It is seen that very 
small proportions of the Negro high 
schools participate in the federally- 
aided program of vocational educa- 
tion. Undoubtedly, the large number 
of rural schools offering only one year 
of high school work, and hence having 
extremely limited facilities, operates 
to curtail the number of institutions 
offering federally-aided courses in 
agriculture. However, such considera- 
tions as this are hardly adequate to 
explain the fact that there were only 
61 Negro high schools in 1934-35 which 
offered federally-aided courses in 


TABLE III 


ToraL AND Necro ENROLLMENTS IN FEp- 
ERALLY-AIDED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Courses, Per Cent Necro or Torat, 
In 18 ‘“‘SouTHERN” STaTEs, BY YEAR: 
1928-29 To 1934-35" 




















Year ending Enrollments P 
June 30- Total Negro | Negro 
|. re 230 ,337 | 33,127 14 
\! rr 274,322 | 33,526 | 12 
pa 323,791 | 46,074 | 14 
j | > re 354,877 | 55,702 | 16 
Saar 350 ,684 | 54,522 16 
ee 402,898 | 62,913 16 
ee 486,150 | 76,137 16 








* Data from: Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., pp. 123-24. 
Note that students in teacher-training classes are here 
rated. Lr were 797 such students during 1934-35. 

+» p. 70. 


trades and industries. Attention is 
given later to what are probably the 
basic social determiners of this condi- 
tion. 

Thus far, this analysis has been 
based upon data for the year 1934-35. 
The fact that conditions during that 





Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., pp. 16-17. (In- 


cluding 108 private schools.) 


year were characteristic of continuing 
practices in the South may be seen 
from the enrollment trends reported 
in Table III. 

It will be noted that, over this seven- 
year period, total enrollments in- 
creased by approximately 110 per cent, 
as compared with 130 per cent in Ne- 
gro schools. However, in no given year 
did Negro enrollments constitute more 
than 16 per cent of the total. Recall- 
ing that Negroes make up about 21 
per cent of the total population in this 
group of states, it is clear that, as 
regards enrollments in vocational 
courses, Negroes in the segregated 
schools of the South fall far short of 
an equitable measure of participation 
in the federally-aided program of vo- 
cational education. 

Though comparative data for the 
two racial groups are not at hand, it 
is important to note the extent to 
which Negroes in the South participate 
in the federally-aided program of vo- 
cational teacher-training. During 
1934-35, there were 797 students regis- 
tered in vocational teacher-training 
curriculums in the 18 “Southern” 
states included in this analysis. This 
represented an increase of 164 enroll- 
ees over 1928-29, or a gain of 26 per 
cent. The most notable increase dur- 
ing this period was in the field of 
home economies, from 264 to 419 en- 
rollees, or a gain of 59 per cent. The 
corresponding increase in agricultural 
teacher-training registrations was from 
305 to 324 students, or a gain of only 
6 per cent. In contrast with these 
trends, the number of teacher-training 
enrollees in the field of trades and 
industries decreased from 64 to 54, 
representing a loss of 16 per cent. 

Quite apart from trends, the size of 
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these enrollments reflects directly the 
limited extent of federally-aided vo- 
cational teacher-training for Negroes. 
“Nearly all Negro vocational teachers 
are trained in federally aided classes, 
which are usually conducted by the 
land-grant colleges.”** Enrolled in the 
17 Negro land-grant colleges of the 
states here involved, there were, in 
1935, approximately 8,000 resident 
students of college grade.*7 Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of these students 
were registered in federally-aided vo- 
cational teacher-training programs. 
For instruction in these programs, 
there were employed only 41 teachers, 
21 in agriculture, 18 in home economics 
and 2 in trades and industries.** 
Further suggestive of trends in the 
extensiveness of vocational education 
in general* is afforded by a special 
analysis made by the National Survey 
of vocational courses in a special group 
of 207 high schools in 33 states and 
the District of Columbia. Between 
1930 and 1935, inclusive, these schools 
added a total of 143 vocational courses 
to their programs of studies, and 
dropped 50 courses, representing a net 
gain of 93 courses. Expansion came 
chiefly in the fields of home economics, 
industrial arts, and agriculture. Most 
of the courses dropped were in the 
field of trades and industries.*° 
Ten-year trends in curriculum regis- 
trations in the 207 high schools se- 
lected for special study reveal a slight 
tendency for increasing proportions of 
Negro secondary-schoo] students to 


enroll in vocational courses. Out of 





“ Tbid., p. 69. 

« Walter J. Greenlead, Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities (Year Ended June 30, 1935, Pre- 
liminary Report). U.S. Office of Education, Cir- 
cular 149, 1935. p. 9. 

@ Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., 

«That is, not restricted to "Diecut. aided pro- 
gram 

% Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 


36,000 students enrolled in 1926, ap- 
proximately 22 per cent were regis- 
tered for vocational courses. By com- 
parison, 24 per cent of the 72,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in 1931, and 25 per 
cent of the 100,000 students enrolled 
in 1935, were registered for vocational 
courses.** 

Curriculum registrations by college 
students reflect a trend which is some- 
what contrary to that for secondary- 
school students. In 20 institutions for 
which data are at hand, registrations 
in all vocational curriculums combined 
increased from 28,925 in 1930-31, to 
33,123 in 1935. However, the propor- 
tions which such registrations consti- 
tute of total enrollments decreased 
during this period from 12.2 per cent 
to 11.6 per cent. Both absolutely and 
proportionately, there were decreases 
in registrations for agriculture, archi- 
tecture, and home economics. There 
was a slight increase in the number, 
but a decrease in the proportion, of 
college students registered for nursing. 
Registrations for business administra- 
tion and for trades increased both in 
numbers and in proportions.*? 

Perbops the most significant index 
available of the extensiveness of voca- 
tional education for Negroes on the 
secondary level is found in the num- 
bers and proportions of graduates and 
nongraduates who pursued vocational 
curriculums in high school. Informa- 
tion in this regard for more than 
20,000 students who were interviewed 
for the National Survey in 1936 is 
summarized, by geographical regions, 
in Table IV. 

It may be seen from Table IV that 
nearly one-fourth (23%) of the former 





51 Tbid., pp. 23-24. (Table 8) 
8 Ibid., pp. 26-27. (Table 11). 
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TABLE IV 


NuMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES AND NONGRADUATES WHO PURSUED 
VocaTIONAL CURRICULUMS IN HiaH ScHoo., BY REaions: 1936* 











Graduates: 
Number interviewed................. 
Number having vocational curriculums 
Per cent having vocational curriculums. 
Nongraduates: 
Number interviewed................. 
Number having vocational curriculums. 
Per cent having vocational curriculums. 
Total: 
Number interviewed...............-. 
Number having vocational curriculums. 
Per cent having vocational curriculums. 








Southern | Northern 

Region> | Regions® Total 
aoe 7,729 3,537 | 11,266 
aR eer 682 1,328 2,010 
Pace Vers, 8.8 37.5 19.9 
Drs anaes 6,662 2,278 8,940 
ee rae: 1,676 1,018 2,694 
pool ule dine 25.2 44.3 30.0 
ere 14,391 5,815 20 , 206 
pol Uae oa 2,358 2,346 4,704 
hg athe 16.4 40.4 23.3 








* Data 
> Inelud 
° Includ 


rom: Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., pp. 96-97. (Table 66.) 
ling South Atlantic, South Central and Southern States. 





4 Includ 


ling North Central, North Atlantic and Western States. 


ling trades, industrial arts, teacher-training, agriculture, home economics, and commercial curriculums} 





students interviewed had pursued vo- 
cational curriculums in high school. 
Proportionately one-third more of the 
nongraduates (30%) than of the grad- 
uates (20%) reported having pursued 
vocational curriculums. Whether this 
shows that students who register for 
vocational curriculums tend to drop 
out before graduating, or that students 
who are not likely to graduate tend 
to register for vocational curriculums, 
is not apparent from the data. The 
latter would seem to be a more likely 
hypothesis. 

The regional differences reported in 
Table IV are especially significant. 
Proportionately 2.5 times as many of 
the Northern students (40% ) as South- 
ern students (16%) reported having 
followed vocational curriculums in 
high school, Compared with students 
in the Southern regions, proportionate- 
ly four times as many of the Northern 
high school graduates, and nearly 
twice as many of the Northern non- 
graduates, pursued vocational cur- 
riculums in high school. This general 
relationship, viewed in the light of data 


presented in Tables I, II, and III, 
would seem to warrant the inference 
that vocational education is much 
more readily available to Negro stu- 
dents in the non-segregated high 
schools of the North than it is to stu- 
dents in the separate Negro high 
schools of the South. 

General Characteristics of Pro- 
grams.—Though the literature is re- 
plete with statements of opinion con- 
cerning the general nature and quality 
of programs of vocational education 
for Negroes, there is very little infor- 
mation with which to assay an ob- 
jective appraisal. Yet, from selected 
judgments and such data as there are, 
it is possible te obtain some insight 
into the general characteristics of 
many, if not most, existing programs. 
Among those characteristics, the fol- 
lowing are of considerable significance. 

First, the range of vocational course- 
offerings in Negro secondary schools is 
extremely limited, especially in the 
field of trades and industries. Illustra- 
tive in this regard are the following 
numbers of different federally-aided 
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trades and industries courses offered 

during 1934-35 in the white and Negro 

high schools of 18 “Southern” states: 
Number of Different 


Trades and Industries 
Courses Offered™ 


Type of School White Negro 
ME -ckcebaicicbatin 24 12 
Part-time extension. . 33 8 
a ree 36 14 


On the basis of similar data, Thomp- 
son generalized that “white students 
are almost invariably given a much 
wider range of subjects, as well as 
more of those subjects that are specifi- 
cally aimed toward carrying the stu- 
dent into the higher levels of the sub- 
ject.** 

Second, also with reference to pro- 
grams in the field of trades and indus- 
tries, the particular types of course 
offered in most Negro secondary 
schools and colleges provide training 
which is of little value in modern in- 
dustrial production. In this connection, 
Bond comments that 


. vocational training of the sort which 
the schools have given is hopelessly out- 
moded in modern life. Vocational education 
in schools for Negroes has been principally 
motivated by the aim of producing crafis- 
men. Printing, shoemaking, bricklaying and 
carpentry have been favorite subjects in 
these schools. They represent one of the most 
unfortunate assortments of subjects which 
could have been made. . . . The construc- 
tion trades known of old have witnessed a 
constant rise in rate and amount of pro- 
duction with a steady diminution in the 
number of workers.” 


This condition may not be unrelated 
to the facts, noted above, that most of 


88 Tbid., pp. 59-60. (Table 31). 

Charles H. Thompson, “The Federal Pro- 
gram of Vocational Education in Negro Schools 
of Less Than College Grade,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION, 7:303-18 (esp. p. 316), J] 1938. 

535 Horace M, Bond, The Education of the Negro 
in the American Social Order. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1934. pp. 404-5. 


the vocational courses dropped by Ne- 
gro high schools in recent years, and 
the only decreases in college vocational 
teacher-training enrollments, have 
been in the field of trades and indus- 
tries. 

Third, Negro secondary schools and 

colleges are woefully lacking in the 
equipment necessary for effective vo- 
cational education. Again to illustrate 
with a quotation from Bond, 
The equipment for teaching printing visible 
in most shops for Negro students was pur- 
chased originally at second hand and was at 
the time hopelessly outmoded. Technological 
improvements have been so rapid and the 
initial expense of purchase so great that not 
even Tuskegee and Hampton have been able 
to keep step in their shops with advances 
made in actual practice. The apparatus for 
teaching shoemaking in the typical Negro 
schools is as antiquated as that of a medi- 
eval cobbler.® 


In view of this general condition, it is 
a bit ironical that, in defining its ad- 
ministrative policies, the Vocational 
Division of the United States Office of 
Education should announce explicitly 
that it is “prepared to accept different 
standards for colored and for white 
schools.”** 

Fourth, it appears that a consider- 
able proportion of the vocational 
teachers in Negro schools are inade- 
quately prepared. Though the typical 
teacher has had approximately four 
years of college work, out of 1,001 
vocational teachers in secondary 
schools and colleges, only 574 (57%) 
hold degrees. Approximately 33 per 
cent of the Negro vocational teach- 
ers have spent one year or more in 
graduate study; 20 per cent have had 


% Ibid. k 

57 Statement of Policies for the Administration 
of Vocational Education, U.S. Office of Education. 
Vocational Division, N 1936. pp. 33-34. 
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from but six weeks to two years of 
work in college; and 7 per cent have 
had only four years of high school 
work or less. Further, “teachers with 
little training have been teaching 
longer than those with a greater 
amount.’** This, says the author of 
the National Survey, “is indicative of 
a lack of progress.’®® 

Finally, programs of vocational edu- 
cation in schools for Negroes, as is 
perhaps generally true, have neglected 
almost completely to provide what 
Russell calls “an orientation in the 
social and economic situation into 
which the young person will plunge 
after his training is completed.’ Il- 
lustrative in this regard is the fact 
that, in 10 public colleges offering vo- 
cational courses for Negroes, the Na- 
tional Survey found “only eight per- 
sons . . . registered in the courses on 
labor problems. Judging the content 
by the titles of courses, there is an 
apparent lack of interest on problems 
relating to employee-employer rela- 
tionships, and the principles governing 
modern economic development.”** 

As Russell has pointed out, 
It should be clear that to thrust the young 
worker into industry without knowledge of 
such elementary facts as the methods of 
protecting himself from exploitation by low- 
grade employers is even more fatal than 
to send him out lacking adequate instruction 
regarding the method of protecting him- 
self from bodily injuries to which workers 
in the vocation may be particularly sus- 
ceptible. Knowledge of the legislation per- 
taining to such matters as collective bargain- 
ing, hours and wages, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and similar matters is as much a legiti- 
mate part of the young worker’s equipment 


8 Ambrose anlren: op. cit., pp. 67-68. 

® Tbid., p. 

® John’ Bale “Russell, et al, Vocational Educa- 
tion. Washington: The Advisory ——" on Edu- 
cation, Staff Study No. 8, 1938. 218. 

® Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., p. 1. 


as is the knowledge of how to care for his 
kit of tools” 


Referring to this as undoubtedly “the 
most neglected phase of vocational 
education,” Thompson suggests that a 
major “reason is to be found in the 
type of teacher engaged in many of 
our schools.” As a next step forward, 
he urges “the training and selection of 
teachers who are competent to give 
the type of training required.”** 
These five generalizations do not, of 
course, apply with equal validity to 
all Negro secondary schools and col- 
leges which offer programs of voca- 
tional education. They are consistent, 
however, with the few objective data 
available, and are buttressed further 
by a striking concensus among com- 
petent students of Negro education. 
Very probably they aptly characterize 
predominating practices and condi- 
tions in the field. It was this general 
situation which led one investigator 
with unusual theoretical training and 
wide practical experience in vocational 
education to the conclusion that 
As factors in training Negro youth to earn 
a livelihood in industrial America today, 
the industrial schools of the South, except 


in a few rare instances, could practically all 


be scrapped without appreciable loss to any- 


one.™ 


Financial Support.—Perhaps the 
most immediate cause of the limited 
extent and inferior nature of voca- 
tional education for Negroes is found 
in the meagre financial support ac- 
corded programs in Negro schools. 
Most of the data available in this re- 


6 John Dale Russell, et al., op. cit., p. 218. 

6 Charles H. Thompson, “A Neglected Phase 
of Vocational Education Among Negroes,” JouR- 
NAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 7:1-4, Ja 1938. 

* Frank S. Horne, ‘The Industrial School of 
the South.”’ Fort Valley, Georgia, Mr 1935, (Un- 
published manuscript.) 
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gard relate to expenditures from fed- 
eral funds authorized by the Smith- 
Hughes Act, together with its several 
extensions and supplements. Since 
these federal funds are “matched” 
from state and local revenues, analysis 
of federal expenditures alone provides 
only a suggestive index of the “total” 
financial support which federally- 
aided programs receive, and no index 
at all into expenditures for programs 
which do not receive federal aid. It is 
fair to assume, however, that Negro 


education, federal expenditures during 
1934-35 for the several types of pro- 
grams were as reported in Table V. 

It is seen that expenditures from 
federal funds for vocational education 
in these 18 states aggregated 
$3,634,275 during 1934-35. Of this to- 
tal, $3,279,341, or 90 per cent, was 
spent for whites; and only $354,934, 
or 10 per cent, for Negroes. Consider- 
ing the ratio of Negro to total popula- 
tion, together with the pressing need 
of Negroes for vocational education, 


TABLE V 


EXPENDITURES FROM FEDERAL FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 18 
“SouTHERN” States, BY TYPE OF PROGRAM AND Racs: 1934-35* 

















Expenditures from 
Per cent Negro of 
Type of Program ederal Funds 
Total | Popula- | Propor- 
Total Negro Expen- | tion | tionate 
ditures | Group | Share 
PIRI os si0 is 6105.6 ase $1,911,959 $225,187 12 24> 50 
Home Economics........... 7,084 ; 9 21° 43 
Trades & Industries......... 856, 686 46,755 5 74 29 
Teacher-training............ 258 , 547 27,149 11 21° 52 
IRN E éac5scc Ssosscs dda: 5815 Sosa ote $3,634,275 | $354,934 10 21° 48 




















* Data from: Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., pp. 47, 56, 65, 71, 128. 


> Rural population. 

d Urban’ population. 
separate schools share more fully in 
federal funds than in state and local 
funds for vocational education,® and 
hence, that practices in the federally- 
aided program are somewhat in ad- 
vance of general practice in the finan- 
cial support of vocational education 
for Negroes. 

In the 18 “Southern” states included 
in the National Survey analysis of 
federally-aided programs of vocational 


®For a brief account of the development of 
federal legislation for vocational education, see: 
John Dale Russell, et al., op. cit., pp. 14-26. 

® For data which tend to justify this assump- 
tion, see Charles H. Thompson, ‘“‘The Federal Pro- 
gram of Vocational Education in Negro Schools 
4 Pac Than College Grade,” op. cit, (Esp. pp. 


it is fair to state that Negroes received 
only about 48 per cent of their just 
share of these funds. Corresponding 
proportions are 52 per cent in the 
field of teacher-training, 50 per cent 
in agriculture, 43 per cent in home 
economics, and only 29 per cent in 
trades and industries. 

If these 18 states had devoted to the 
vocational education of Negroes a pro- 
portionate share of the federal funds 
expended during 1934-35, there would 
have been spent for programs in Ne- 
gro schools a total of $777,735, or 
$422,801 (51%) more than was actu- 
ally expended. In other words, these 
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states received from federal funds ap- 
proximately $778,000 on the basis of 
their Negro populations alone. They 
then expended for vocational educa- 
tion in white schools, not only the 
more than $2,652,000 received on the 
basis of the white population, but also 
more than $400,000 of the amount re- 
ceived on the basis of the Negro popu- 
lation. Thus, the amount diverted from 
Negro to white schools exceeded by 
more than $67,000 the amount actually 
spent on Negro schools. 

As in the case of enrollments in 


TABLE VI 


ExpENDITURES FROM FEDERAL FUNDS FOR 
VocaTIONAL EpucaTIon 1N 18 “Souru- 
ERN” STATES, BY RACE AND BY YEAR: 
1929 Tro 1935* 














Year Expenditures Per 
ending Cent 
June 30- Total Negro | Negro 
1929..... $2,394,361 |$233,106 9.7 
1930..... 2,640,213 | 256,516 9.7 
(| ee 3,340,963 | 279,130 8.4 
1932.....| 4,093,567 | 326,062 8.0 
1983..... 2,680,687 | 261,386 | 9.8 
1934..... 2,502,079 | 252,344 | 10.1 
1935..... 3,634, "275 | 354 ,934 | 9.8 














® Data from: Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., pp. 126, 
127-8. adetinn funds for teacher-training i in colleges 
and for vocational courses ‘‘in schools of less than 
college grade.’’) 


federally-aided vocational courses, the 
analysis of trends in the distribution 
of federal funds reveals continuing 
racial inequalities. It may be from 
Table VI that, in the 18 states here 
concerned, federal grants for voca- 
tional education increased from nearly 
$2,400,000, in 1929, to more than 
$3,600,000, in 1935, a gain of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. Yet, though Ne- 
groes constitute more than one-fifth 
of the total population, in no given 
year was more than one-tenth of the 
federal grant spent for the vocational 
education of Negroes. These trends are 


conclusive evidence, not only of long- 
continued inequality in the adminis- 
tration of federal funds, but also of 
the fact that merely to augment fed- 
eral funds for vocational education 
will not suffice to promote greater 
equity in the financial support of pro- 
grams in Negro schools. What is re- 
quired, of course, is an entirely dif- 
ferent policy for the administration 
of federal vocational education funds 
in states which maintain separate 
white and Negro schools. 

Underlying Social Inflwences—In- 
adequate financial support was cited 
above as the most immediate cause of 
the limited extent and inferior quality 
of programs of vocational education 
for Negroes. It is well to call attention 
also to some of the more fundamental 
social influences which are operative in 
this regard. Briefly to recall the curi- 
ous history of shifting attitudes 
towards vocational education for Ne- 
groes is highly suggestive in this re- 
gard. 

Toward the latter part of the 19th 
Century, the vocational education of 
Negroes was much in vogue among the 
ruling classes of the South. Much of 
this emphasis stemmed from the pros- 
pectus of 
an aristocracy of white intellectuals and 
“brain workers” resting upon a foundation of 
Negro artisans and laborers, At the time 
when men of influence in the South, of no 
great good will toward the Negro, were 
urging a complete stoppage of all educational 
effort that was not vocational, many Negroes 
were bitterly opposed to the principle.” 


Around the turn of the Century, this 
issue was dramatized before the nation 
by the famous Washington-DuBois 
debates. To continue the quotation 





* Horace M. Bond, op. cit., pp, 408-4. 
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from Bond: 


Now, by one of the choicest bits of irony 
it is possible to image, there is little op- 
position to giving an academic training to 
Negroes anywhere in the South, while Ne- 
groes themselves are feeling more and more 
the need for training in the vocational pur- 
suits of modern life. Thirty years ago, school 
boards were contemptuous of Latin, French, 
and German in schools for Negroes, insist- 
ing on industrial courses instead, although, to 
be sure, they appropriated very little money 
to institute these courses. Today, the Negro 
high school may have Latin, Greek, or any 
other subject which it wishes that calls for 
no equipment or expensive construction; but 
the large appropriations for the installation 
of machinery go to the white schools. 


Thus, once considered as precisely the 
kind of training Negroes should have, 
vocational education is now reserved 
primarily for white youth. It should 
be noted, however, that there are 
strong contemporary proponents of 
both of these divergent points of view 
in the welter of controversy which 
still revolves around the vocational 
education of Negroes. 

These apparently contradictory at- 
titudes toward the vocational educa- 
tion of Negroes, together with their 
several variants, are subjected by Gal- 
lagher to an illuminating and funda- 
mental analysis. The apparent para- 
dox he resolves by showing that 
proponents of both viewpoints are, in 
reality, “arguing for exactly the same 
end—the preservation of status in the 
caste system—but seeking to obtain it 
with opposite means, the denial, rather 
than the provision, of industrial and 
agricultural training for Negroes.’’®* 

In emphasizing the structure of 


® Buell G. Gallagher, American Caste and the 
Negro Oollege. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938. p. 206. 


American society as the significant 
frame of reference from which to view 
the problem of vocational education 
for Negroes, Gallagher contributes 
much to an appreciation of the funda- 
mental nature of the problem. Reform- 
ers in this field would do well to 
approach their task with a realistic 
understanding of its broader social and 
economic implications. As Gallagher 
concludes, “at any particular time and 
under the then-prevailing circum- 
stances, the attitude of particular 
individuals and groups toward the 
problem of vocational education for 
Negroes will be determined largely by 
their beliefs as to the probable effects 
of the proposed education upon the 
status of the Negro within the caste 
system.’’® 


Placement and Follow-Up 


In a comprehensive program of vo- 
cational guidance, one of the most 
important functions to be served is 
placement; another is follow-up work. 
Without advice and direction, the 
prospective young worker leaving 
high school, if he secures employment 
at all, is likely to sieze upon the first 
job that comes along. He will probably 
give but scant heed to conditions of 
employment, his fitness for it, or 
chances of advancement. Considering 
the limited employment qualifications 
of the typical graduate or nongraduate 
leaving high school, it is probable that, 
without guidance in securing employ- 
ment, he is more likely to end up in a 
blind-alley job than might otherwise 
be true. Similarly, once employment 
has been secured, the adjustments es- 


© Ibid., pp. 207 8. 
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sential for successful performance and 
advancement can, and should, be fa- 
cilitated by the continued guidance of 
the school. Further, the importance of 
such services for boys and girls leav- 
ing high school differs only in degree 
from their importance for graduates 
and nongraduates leaving college. For 
Negro youth, whose problems of voca- 
tional adjustment are more than ordi- 
narily acute, the provision of such 
placement and follow-up services is of 
the utmost importance. 

Such few data as there are suggest 
that placement and follow-up work 
receive even less attention than the 
other guidance functions in most Ne- 
gro secondary schools and colleges. It 
will be recalled that, out of 2,578 insti- 
tutions, only 602 reported to the Na- 
tional Survey that they offer any kinds 
of vocational guidance services. Of this 
latter group, only 159 high schools and 
44 colleges provided definite informa- 
tion about their guidance programs. 
Among these 203 institutions, place- 
ment services were reported by only 
28 high schools and 21 colleges; mak- 
ing “follow-up studies” by 10 high 
schools and 7 colleges.”° 

The above figures appear to be 
somewhat inconsistent with another 
group of data reported by the National 
Survey. In an analysis of “procedures 
used in relating vocational training to 
opportunities and conditions of work 
in the area served by the institution,” 
“fifty-four out of 207 high schools 
selected for special study stated that 
no effort was made along this line. 
The procedures used by 153 high 
schools and 24 colleges” include, among 
others, the following: 





” Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., p. 112. 


Number of Institutions 


Reporting” 

Procedure High Schools Colleges 
Provide organized 

placementservice ....31 13 
Provide follow-up 

of students after 

they enter occu- 

POLIO: 6 cc cccccceses 58 17 


Obtain judgment of 

employers on the 

educational needs 

of students or 

graduates in their 

COMIN 5 case os secs 72 16 
Whatever may be the explanation of 
the apparent inconsistency between 
these two groups of data, both strongly 
confirm the generalization that organ- 
ized placement and follow-up services 
are extremely rare among secondary 
schools and colleges for Negroes. 

Especially significant as an index 
of the extensiveness and effectiveness 
of placement services are the reports 
of high school graduates and non- 
graduates as to the means by which 
their “present jobs” were secured. It 
may be seen from Table VII that 
nearly one-half of the 13,490 former 
high school students were unemployed 
at the time of interview. Of the re- 
maining 7,157 students, only 93 
(1.3%) said they secured their jobs 
through school placement bureaus. 
Only 315 (4.4%) reported that their 
jobs were secured through school prin- 
cipals or teachers. In order to ob- 
tain direct information in this regard, 
the 13,490 respondents, employed and 
unemployed, were asked if the “school 
authorities rendered aid in obtaining 
employment.” Affirmative replies were 
given by only 971 graduates (12.6%) 
and 261 nongraduates (4.5%). 





1 Ibid, p. 116 (Table 84). 
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From the data of Table VII, it ap- 
pears that graduates are aided by the 
school in securing employment to a 
much greater extent than nongradu- 
ates. Among those holding jobs, only 
about 1 student per 100 was aided by 
the school placement bureau, there be- 


PROSPECTUS 
Considering the general position of 
Negroes in the world of work, none 
can gainsay the special need of pro- 
spective young Negro workers for 
whatever aids there may be to the end 
of wholesome vocational adjustment. 


TABLE VII 


NuMBER AND PER Cent or Hicu Scuoot GRADUATES AND NONGRADUATES AIDED py 
ScHoot OFFICIALS OR PLACEMENT BUREAUS IN SECURING PRESENT JoBs: 19368 











Item Graduates Pl Total 
RIAN a6 oad saps s rain bk a0 weet 7,753 5,737 13,490 


PRCTOIOE WEOUE FID 5 65.5 6:0.5 0-0 :915 1009.00 
POP CONG: WIGHOUE: IDB. .......0.0:5.00 00.00 siete 
PRRARITENONT RUS, TIDES 65-50-0099 p10 180 OS 0 ooo 
Jobs secured through public-school placement 


bureau: 


FO TS ACUTE ESTEE 
Per cent of those with jobs........... 


Jobs secured through principal or teacher: 


1 RI eS oa Nei 
Per cent of those with jobs........... 


ake 42 54 47 


3,242 3,090 6,333 
4,510 2,647 7,157 


Fishes ne 65 28 93 
errs 1.4 1.0 1.3 
eisai 268 47 315 
ne a 5.9 1.8 4.4 














® Basic data from: Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., p. 104 (Table 71). 


ing no appreciable difference in this 
regard between graduates and non- 
graduates. However, proportionately 
three times as many graduates (6 per 
100) as nongraduates (2 per 100) se- 
cured their jobs through school prin- 
cipals and teachers. Very probably, 
this difference is in large measure the 
natural consequence of better employ- 
ment qualifications and more intimate 
acquaintance with teachers on the part 
of high school graduates. Even so, it 
suggests an unwholesome neglect by 
the school of those young people who, 
for one reason or another, drop out 
before graduation. Schoo] placement 
services, as all other school guidance 
functions, should be so organized and 
administered as to provide equivalent, 
if not special, aid for those students 
who must seek vocational adjustment 
prior to graduation. Theirs is usually 
the greater need. 


It is a recognized function of the school 
to provide such aid. Yet, appraisal of 
the status of vocational guidance in 
secondary schools and colleges shows 
convincingly that this service is woe- 
fully neglected or ineptly conducted in 
the education of Negro youth. This 
generalization is valid for all four 
types of vocational guidance functions, 
choice of occupations, preparation 
therefor, placement and follow-up in 
employment. Further, though there is 
some evidence of a tendency toward 
more extensive programs, such trends 
lag considerably behind developments 
in programs for white youth. 

The dearth of effective vocational 
guidance services in Negro secondary 
schools and colleges affects directly 
the welfare of young people in the 
most basic of their life activities. 
Hence, this condition merits serious 
study and careful planning by all who 
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share responsibility for the education 
of Negro youth. It is the purpose of 
the concluding section of this chapter 
to suggest definitely some of the im- 
portant considerations which should 
guide the development of programs of 
vocational guidance for Negroes dur- 
ing the coming decade. Limitations of 
space require that this be done in what 
may appear to be an ex cathedra man- 
ner, with a minimum of supporting ar- 
gument. 
Viewpoint" 

The most fundamental question in 
the vocational guidance™® of youth is: 
Toward what shall they be guided? 
Here, as in all education, the crucial 
problem is not one of facilities and 
procedures, but one of philosophy un- 
derlying the guidance program. 

Toward what occupational goals 
shall Negro youth be guided? The 
question is apt. Though sound aims for 
the vocational guidance of Negroes 
probably do not differ significantly 
from sound aims for the vocational 
guidance of any other group, still, a 
special problem is presented by the 
disadvantageous position of the Ne- 
gro in the world of work. Thus: 
Educators of Negro youth are faced with the 
apparent dilemma either of guiding Negroes 
into or preparing them for occupations 
which (apparently for Negroes) do not exist 
or are rapidly disappearing, or of preparing 
them for jobs which merely serve further 


to entrench them in their present sub- 
marginal status.” 


Several considerations help to de- 
fine a sound point of view with regard 





"Adapted largely from the author’s ‘Edu- 

cating Negro Youth for Occupational Efficiency,” 
op. cit., Part I. 
"Hereafter, unless otherwise noted, the term 
vocational guidance” is used to include the four- 
fold process of selection, preparation, placement 
and follow-up. 

“Charles H. Thompson, Howard University. 
(Unpublished manuscript). 


to this “apparent dilemma.” 

First, the thesis that Negro youth 
should be guided solely toward those 
occupations in which most Negroes 
are currently employed is invalidated 
by historic fact. In the first place, 
some Negro workers have found their 
way into practically all of the na- 
tion’s occupations—all but four of 
those listed in the 1930 census. Added 
to this, the last 20 years have wit- 
nessed gradual improvement in the 
relative social-economic status of the 
group as a whole; that is, the dispro- 
portionate concentration of Negro 
workers in unskilled occupations has 
been reduced. For example, if the rela- 
tive proportions of total and of Negro 
workers engaged in occupations classi- 
fied above the level of “unskilled” 
labor be taken as a rough measure of 
their relative social-economic status, 
then, the position of Negro workers 
approximated that of all workers— 
white and Negro—by 42.9 per cent 
in 1910, and by 46.4 per cent in 1930." 
Apparently, Negroes are, though slow- 
ly, “catching up.” 

Second, the operation of several fac- 
tors will probably accelerate this trend 
toward relative improvement in the 
occupational status of Negroes. The 
proportionately greater increase in 
school attendance on the part of Ne- 
gro children during the past two 
decades, the rapid decline of Negro 
illiteracy, the more rapid rate of ur- 
banization among Negroes than among 
whites, the industrial development of 
the South, the growth of industrial 
unionism—the probable wholesome ef- 

™ Calculations are based upon data presented 
of the American Statistical Assocation: (1), "A 
Social-Economic Grouping of the Gainful Workers 
of the United States,’’ December, 1933, pp. 377-82; 


and (2) “The Negro as a Factor in the Nation’s 
Labor Force,’’ September, 1936, pp. 529-40, 
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fect of these complementary influences 
upon the relative vocational status of 
Negroes suggests even more the fal- 
lacy of holding before Negro youth an 
occupational outlook whose boundaries 
are defined by status quo. 

Third, though it is frequently as- 
sumed that this or that field of work 
offers little or no employment oppor- 
tunities even for well qualified Ne- 
groes, the truth is that “precisely to 
what extent Negroes find it difficult to 
enter certain occupations merely be- 
cause they are Negroes has not [any- 
where!] been definitely ascertained.’’”® 
In fact, there are striking instances in 
the experiences of various placement 
agencies which reveal the fallacy of 
assuming that well qualified Negroes 
cannot work where Negroes are not 
working. 

Fourth, it would seem, therefore, 
that the vocationa] guidance of Negro 
youth should be predicated upon the 
hypothesis that, with proper guidance 
and adequate preparation, Negroes 
will and should become increasingly 
integrated into all fields of gainful em- 
ployment. “Concerted and systematic 
efforts [should be made] to find out 
how Negroes have overcome such lim- 
itations in the past and to devise ways 
and means of utilizing"such knowledge 
to widen their occupational horizon in 
the present and future."7 The only 
alternative is a policy which assumes 
that Negroes have a special “place” 
in our national economy and that vo- 
cational guidance should be so di- 
rected as to keep them in it. Such a 
view not only negates the historic fact 
of gradual “emergence” on the part of 
Negro workers, but it is inconsistent 





% Charles H. Thompson, “The Vocational Guid- 
ance of Negroes,” op, cit. (Italics by D. A. W.) 
Ibid. 


with the social-economic goals of the 
Negro race, and repugnant to the very 
genius of American democracy. 

Finally, by way of summary, the 
vocational guidance of Negro youth 
should seek to achieve the individual 
and social aims of vocational guidance 
for all youth; namely, (1) to promote 
occupational efficiency for the indi- 
vidual, and (2) to further organized 
collective effort toward an improved 
world of occupations. Also, with spe- 
cial reference to the Negro as a social 
group, it should seek deliberately (3) 
to accelerate the trend toward the in- 
creased integration of Negro workers 
into all areas of whatever may be the 
existing occupational world. 


Ten-Year Goals of Growth 


In the light of this controlling 
philosophy, together with the present 
status of vocational guidance for Ne- 
groes, along what lines should pro- 
grams in Negro schools develop during 
the coming decade? It is without the 
scope of this discussion to treat with 
any degree of completeness the basic 
principles of vocational guidance in 
general, or their application to such 
matters as curriculum offerings, in- 
structional materials and procedures, 
and the education of vocational teach- 
ers. However, there are here set forth 
a few general suggestions which are 
deemed particularly important in the 
immediate future development of vo- 
cational guidance programs for Ne- 
groes. 

Extensiveness of Programs.—lt is 
patent that programs of vocational 
education and guidance should be ini- 
tiated in each of the vast majority of 
Negro secondary schools and colleges 
which now make no organized effort 
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along this line, and in such new high 
schools and colleges as may be de- 
veloped in response to an already 
pressing need. Such programs should 
be comprehensive in scope, provid- 
ing aids to Negro youth in the valid 
choice of occupations, preparation 
therefor, placement, and follow-up in 
employment. 

As a necessary basis for any ade- 
quate extension of vocational guidance 
services for Negroes, there must be at- 
tained certain conditions to which at- 
tention should briefly be called. In the 
first place, general facilities for the 
education of Negro youth, especially 
on the secondary level, must be ex- 
panded tremendously. One big diffi- 
culty now is that, for large numbers of 
Negro youth, there simply are no high 
schools in which to offer vocational 
guidance. For others, inadequate and 
inaccessible facilities on the elemen- 
tary level prevent their ever progress- 
ing in school to the point where use 
can be made of such high schools as 
there may be. An enlarged program of 
federal aid to education, administered 
under explicit legislative safe-guards 
to prevent discrimination against Ne- 
gro schools,*® would do much to cor- 
rect this situation. Second, the basic 
federal vocational education laws’® 
should be so revised as to require a 
just and equitable division of both the 
federal funds and the state “match- 
ing” funds which go to support the 
~~ Such as those suggested by the President's 
Advisory Committee on Sinestion. (See: Report 
of the Committee. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1938. p. 43.) Just such safeguards for 
Negro schools are included in the Thomas-Harrison 
Bill (S. 1805) which has been reported favorably 
Eee Senate by the Committee on Education and 

The Smith-Hughes Act and the George-Deen 
Act. (See the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee on Education for ‘specific statutory 
action . . . to require a just and equitable dis- 
tribution of Federal funds for vocational educa- 


tion in States maintaining separate schools for 
Negroes.” Report of the Committee, op. cit., p. 207.) 


unified federally-aided program of 
vocational education. Were this to be 
done, the amount of money available 
for federally-aided programs in Ne- 
gro schools of the South would be more 
than doubled. Third, there should be 
instituted much more wholesome poli- 
cies in the administration of federal 
vocational education laws by the 
United States Office of Education. 
Especially should the Federal Office use 
its influence to have included in “state 
plans” for vocational education some 
definite provisions for the further de- 
velopment of programs in Negro 
schools. Also, it should publish in its 
annual reports full information on the 
use of federal funds in separate white 
and Negro schools of the South. These 
three conditions are by no means all 
of those which are pertinent in this 
regard. However, their attainment 
would provide a great impetus to the 
extension of vocational guidance 
services for Negroes. 

Social Orientation —The laggard so- 
cial philosophy of accommodation 
which, implicitly or explicitly, seems 
now to control most guidance prac- 
tices in Negro schools should be sup- 
planted by a “progressive” point of 
view, one which envisions for all work- 
ers in general, and for Negro workers 
in particular, a much more secure place 
in our economy than now obtains. De- 
liberate effort to develop those social 
understandings, attitudes, and indi- 
vidual and collective abilities which 
will further realization of this condi- 
tion should come to be a major and 
continuing emphasis in the vocational 
guidance of Negro youth. Comprehen- 
sive and specific guidance objectives 
should be formulated in keeping with 
this controlling point of view. 
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Out-of-School-Y outh—Special pro- 
vision should be made to render full 
guidance services to the large propor- 
tion of Negro youth who leave school 
in the early high school years, and to 
the still larger group who drop out 
before ever reaching high school. This 
should not, as is frequently proposed, 
involve the provision of definite voca- 
tional education in the later elemen- 
tary or junior high school grades. For 
Negro youth, as for all youth, the ele- 
mentary and junior high school periods 
should be devoted exclusively to gen- 
eral education, vocational education 
being reserved to the period imme- 
diately preceding gainful employment. 
In any case, definite vocational edu- 
cation prior to the age of sixteen 
should be strongly discouraged. This 
does not preclude, of course, the pro- 
vision of elementary and junior high 
school experiences planned to develop 
worthy vocational attitudes, whole- 
some work-habits, and pre-vocational 
interests and manual skills. 

What should be done to provide for 
youth who must drop out of school is 
so to organize and extend the com- 
prehensive program of guidance that 
its benefits are not restricted to stu- 
dents who graduate from senior high 
school. This should involve, among 
other things, occupational orientation 
services in the junior and early senior 
high school grades, placement and 
follow-up services at whatever point 
the youth must seek gainful employ- 
ment, and especially, the extensive de- 
velopment of part-time continuation 
and evening courses for the vocational 
education of youth who have left 
school. 

Program of Studies—The current 
emphasis in Negro schools upon train- 


ing for crafts which have become out- 
moded in modern industrial society, 
and upon a restricted range of agri- 
cultural and home economics subjects, 
should give way to a much more di- 
versified program of studies which is in 
harmony with the dynamic world of 
occupations and the increasing oppor- 
tunities it affords to well qualified Ne- 
gro workers. Particularly should there 
be increased emphasis upon prepara- 
tion for a wide range of semi-skilled 
occupations, which, with the rapid in- 
crease in technology, will probably 
continue to afford expanding oppor- 
tunities for employment; and upon, 
education for the growing number of 
distributive and public service occu- 
pations. The scope of vocational 
course-offerings in a given school 
should not be restricted to fields in 
which large numbers of Negroes are 
currently engaged in the local com- 
munity, but should be so defined as to 
offer preparation also for vocations in 
which some Negroes, in the local com- 
munity and elsewhere, are finding “un- 
usual” avenues of gainful employment. 

Vocational Counselors and Teach- 
ers.—The professional qualifications of 
vocational counselors and teachers in 
Negro schools should be markedly en- 
hanced. Very probably, large numbers 
of vocational teachers with limited 
education, though perhaps consider- 
able occupational experience, should 
be replaced. In-service training may 
suffice for most of the others. The ob- 
jective of school supervisors and ad- 
ministrators should be to select and 
develop, and of teacher-training insti- 
tutions definitely to prepare, voca- 
tional counselors and teachers who 
are truly “educated,” not merely 
“trained”; who are competent, not 
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only in the technical phases of their 
profession, but also in their funda- 
mental understanding of the social- 
economic milieu in which their 
students must seek vocational adjust- 
ment; and who, moreover, are disposed 
to accept and translate into practice 
what Brewer has termed the “social 
function” of vocational guidance. 

At present, though a considerable 
number of Negro colleges make some 
provision for the preparation of voca- 
tional teachers, exceedingly few offer 
any program whatever to enable 
teachers ably to assume the responsi- 
bilities of vocational counselors; and 
still fewer have so organized their cur- 
riculums as to give to prospective 
guidance workers any basic under- 
standings and appreciations of the so- 
cial implications of their profession. 
It is along these lines that greatest 
study and planning are needed in the 
development of vocational guidance 
for Negroes. 

Occupational Outlook Service— 
What Russell has termed a needed 
“occupational outlook service’”*®® for 
the development of vocational guid- 
ance for all groups constitutes an es- 
pecial need in the development of 
programs for Negroes. Attention has 
previously been called to the dearth 
of reliable data concerning the occu- 
pational opportunities of Negroes. 
This lack of information relates, not 
only to their employment possibilities, 
but even to their employment status. 
So apparently simple a question as: 
“Just what jobs do Negroes hold?” is 
one for which accurate information 
could hardly be supplied for any size- 
able community in the country. As for 





_ John Dale Russell, et al., Vocational Educa- 
tion, op, cit. pp, 186-91. 


questions relating to differences be- 
tween the responsibilities of white and 
Negro workers in jobs bearing the 
same name, or similarities in jobs with 
different names; racial differences in 
hours, working conditions, and re- 
muneration; potential employment op- 
portunities for Negroes; the techniques 
by which Negroes in “unusual” occu- 
pations managed to secure their posi- 
tions; the extent of Negro participa- 
tion in farm and labor organizations; 
home-making problems of especial sig- 
nificance to Negro families; special 
effects of technological, political and 
other developments on Negro workers 
—for thorough-going and _ reliable 
treatment of such questions as these, 
one would search in vain the accumu- 
late literature of the nation. 

Merely to list such topics is to sug- 
gest the marked extent to which the 
development of adequate programs of 
vocational guidance for Negroes is de- 
pendant upon information which sim- 
ply is not now available. An important 
impetus to the development of valid 
programs would probably result from 
the creation of some comprehensive, 
nationwide service which would collect 
and interpret specific information 
about the occupations of Negroes, and, 
in the light thereof, so project current 
developments as to forecast probable 
future occupational opportunities and 
needs. Here is a worthy enterprise for 
some philanthropic agency or profes- 
sional association which is desirous of 
making a contribution to the social- 
economic adjustment of Negroes. 

These, then, are desirable immediate 
goals of growth for the development of 
vocational guidance services for Ne- 
groes. The suggestions are deliberately 
restricted to programs in secondary 
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schools and colleges, thus ignoring 
completely the rich possibilities of pro- 
grams in such social agencies as the 
National Urban League and young 
people’s Christian associations, and 
in such governmental agencies as the 
National Youth Administration and 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 


Training. Further, even within their 
restricted realm, they do not presume 
to be all-inclusive. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the general proposals out- 
lined above afford a valid basis for 
educational planning during the com- 
ing decade. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE STATUS OF EDUCATION OF AND FOR THE NEGRO IN THE 
AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER 


Cuas. H. THomeson 


INTRODUCTION 


It is pointed out elsewhere in this 
Yearbook that the presence of the 
Negro in the American social order 
constitutes a problem because the 
dominant white majority refuses to 
accord to the Negro minority the same 
rights and privileges as other citizens, 
and insists upon assigning the Negro 
a place in American life inferior to 
that held by Americans in general 
which the Negro refuses to accept ex- 
cept through ignorance or coercion. 
Consequently, the Negro’s participa- 
tion in the normal activities of our 
American social order is definitely 
proscribed or denied, thus forcing him 
to engage in such activities on an in- 
ferior level, or to set up segregated 
enterprises which he may control, or 
to participate not at all. Such is the 
general pattern of Negro life in Amer- 
ica, and education of and for the 
Negro falls within this pattern. The 
education of and for the Negro is car- 
ried on within a framework of pro- 
scription and segregation, and is thus 
an integral part of the Negro’s rela- 
tionship to all other aspects of Ameri- 
can life. 

It should not be surprising to note, 
therefore, that education of and for 
the Negro is not only limited in 
amount but inferior in quality to that 
enjoyed by other American citizens. 
Moreover, it is unnecessary to go into 
any great detail as to how limited or 
how inferior the education of and for 
the Negro is; for these facts are fairly 
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well known. Thus, it is only an inci- 
dental purpose of this chapter to pre- 
sent data further defining present 
status; the primary objective is to 
suggest how the education of and for 
the Negro might be improved in the 
immediate future. 


EpvucaTion of THE NEGRO 


Negroes in the United States con- 
stitute approximately one-tenth of a 
total population estimated at 
130,000,000. At the present time, some 
30,000,000 or 23 per cent of these 
130,000,000 are enrolled in some kind 
of school, public or private.’ Of this 
number, approximately 3,000,000 or 
10 per cent are Negroes.” While the 
Negro school enrollment closely ap- 
proximates the general population ra- 
tio of Negroes to the total population, 
it is significant to note that the Negro 
school enrollment is disproportionately 
distributed among the various school 
levels. This fact is clearly seen in the 
following figures which indicate the 
percentage that the Negro school en- 
rollment is of the total school enroll- 
ment: 


1David T. Blose and H. F. Alves, Statistics 
of State School Systems 1935-1936. (Bull. 1937, 
No. 2. Advance pages, Biennial Survey), p. 2; 
and Badger, Kelly, and Greenleaf, Abridged Sta- 
tistics of Higher Education 1935-1936. (Bull. 
age No. 2. Advance pages, Biennial Survey), 
p. 12. 

2See: D. A. Wilkerson, Special Problems of 
Negro Education. (Study No. 12 of the Advisory 
Committee on Education) 1939, Chap. I, Table 1; 
and Martin D. Jenkins, “Enrollment in Negro 
Colleges and Universities,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION, 8: 251, Ap 1939 for enrollments in 
segregated institutions. It is estimated that an ad- 
ditional 500,000 Negroes are in “mixed”’ schools. 

Based upon data presented in Blose and 
Alves, op. cit.; Wilkerson, op. cit.; Jenkins, op. 
cit.; and Badger, Kelly, and Greenleaf, op. cit. 
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Level Per Cent Negro Enrollment 
ts of Total 

Elementary 10.8% 

Secondary 42 

Higher 3.2 


Moreover, it should be pointed out 
that while only 73 per cent of the 
total school enrollment is found on the 
elementary level, some 90 per cent of 
the Negro enrollment is on this level; 
22 per cent of the total school enroll- 
ment is in secondary schools, only 8 
per cent of the Negro enrollment is 
found on this level; and while 5 per 
cent of the total enrollment is in 
higher institutions, only 1.3 per cent 
of the Negro enrollment is on the same 
level.* 

These facts indicate quite definitely 
that the Negro school enrollment is 
disproportionately concentrated in the 
elementary school; that 17 per cent 
more of the Negro enrollment is in the 
elementary school than is true of the 
country as a whole; that only one- 
third as many Negroes are in sec- 
ondary schools and only one-fourth as 
many in higher institutions as com- 
pared with the total school enrollment 
in general. If the educational status of 
Negroes would approximate that of 
the nation, there would have to be 
750,000 Negroes in high school instead 
of the present 250,000, and 160,000 
in higher institutions instead of some 
40,000 at present. 

It is not surprising that the num- 
ber of Negroes graduating from 
schools at the various levels approxi- 
mates the disproportionate enrollment 
ratio. In 1938, it was reported that a 
total of 1,075,000 students graduated 
from high school, and 147,000 from 
college,> and that 18,243 persons re- 
4 Ibid. 

5D. T. Blose, “Graduates of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools,’ School Life, 24: 184, Mr 
1939. 


ceived the master’s degree (1936). Of 
these graduates, some 25,000° were 
Negro high school graduates, approxi- 
mately 5,000" were college graduates 
and a little over 200 Negroes are esti- 
mated to have received the master’s 
degree. While the proportion of Negro 
graduates from college and the pro- 
portion of those receiving the master’s 
degree were about the same as the 
enrollment proportions, the proportion 
of high school graduates is only about 
half as large as the proportion that 
Negro high school enrollment is of 
total high school enrollment. Much of 
this discrepancy can be explained by 
the large number of Negroes enrolled 
in high schools of less than standard 
length, z.e., less than four years; as 
well as the great loss in motivation to 
stay in school after the compulsory 
age-limit has been reached. 

A further and more definitive illus- 
tration of the disproportionate distri- 
bution of the Negro school enrollment 
may be noted in Table I which shows 
the distribution of public school en- 
rollment by grades—total, and white 
and Negro in 18 separate state school 
systems. It will be observed that while 
the average student in the nation is 
in the second half of the fifth grade 
and the average white student in the 
separate schools in 18 states is in the 
second half of the fourth grade, the 
average Negro student in the separate 
schools of 18 states is in the first half 
of the third grade and it is estimated 
that the average Negro student in 

6 Blose & Caliver, Statistics of the Education of 
Negroes, 1983-34 and 1935-36, (p. 8) indicate 
that there were 18,500 Negro high school grad- 
uates from separate schools in 18 states in 1935- 
36. It is our estimate that there were at least 
25,000 throughout the nation last year. 

™M. D. Jenkins, op. cit., found 4,458 college 
graduates in 109 separate Negro colleges for 1937- 
1938. It is estimated that this number plus those 


graduating from Northern institutions and _ insti- 
tutions not reporting approximated 5,000. 
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general is not more advanced than 
the second half of the third grade— 
or two years behind the average stu- 
dent in the nation and one year behind 
the average white student in the sep- 
arate schools of 18 states. The most 
striking disparity noted here, however, 
is the fact that almost twice as many 
Negro children are in the first grade 
as white pupils in separate school sys- 
tems, and almost 214 times as many 


in Table II which reveals the per cent 
of a first-grade class making normal 
grade progress through the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools for the 
total school enrollment, and the Negro 
enrollment in 18 separate school sys- 
tems. The data include the first-grade 
class of 1925 for the total school en- 
rollment and the first-grade classes of 
1921 and 1925 for the Negro separate 
schools. It will be noted, taking the 


TABLE I 


DIsTRIBUTION OF PusLic ScHoot ENROLLMENT BY GRADES, 1935-36: ToTaL, AND 
WuiTE AND NEGRO IN 18 SEPARATE STATE ScHooL SystEMs* 




















ae Total Separate Schools, 18 States 
rades 

Enrollment White Negro 
Kindergarten 2.30% 0.70% 0.30% 
First 13.39 15.8 30.10 
Second 9.70 10.90 13.80 
Third 9.57 10.70 12.50 
Fourth 9.48 10.50 11.30 
Fifth 9.23 10.00 9.30 
Sixth 8.80 9.20 7.40 
Seventh 8.27 8.30 5.60 
Eighth 6.60 4.30 2.00 
Ist Year High School 7.47 6.70 3.10 
2nd Year High School 6.14 5.30 2.10 
3rd Year High School 4.74 4.10 1.50 
4th Year High School 4.04 3.40 1.00 











* Blose & Alves, op. cit., p. 57; and Blose & Caliver, op. cit., p. 25. 


as pupils in the nation as a whole. But 
even more significant is the fact that 
this represents an increasing rather 
than a decreasing disparity. For, de- 
spite the fact that 5 per cent fewer 
Negro pupils were in the Ist grade in 
1935-36 than in 1927-28, there were 
almost 2144 times as many Negro pu- 
pils in the Ist grade of 1935-36 as in 
the nation as a whole, as compared 
with only 114 as many in 1927-28.° 

A more striking indication of the 
retardation of Negro pupils is noted 





§ Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930. 
(U.S. Office of Education Bull. No. 21.) 1931. 
pp. 604-606. 


first-grade class of 1925, that over 
half of the Negroes in the first grade 
remained in that grade while less than 
one-third (30.3%) of the first-grade 
pupils in the nation at large remained 
in this grade. The retardation of Ne- 
groes in subsequent grades more 
nearly approximates that of the total 
school enrollment. Moreover, compar- 
ing the progress of Negro pupils in the 
first-grade classes of 1921 and 1925, 
it will be noted that within this five- 
year period no improvement has been 
made in getting a large number of 
Negroes out of the first or second 
grade but very definite improvement 
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has been made in retaining more pu- 
pils from the third grade on. The real 
problem here is how to get a larger 
number of Negro pupils out of the 
first grade. 

Thus, despite the fact that as many 
Negroes are in some kind of school, 
the educational status of the Negro 
in general is approximately 30 per cent 
behind that of the nation as a whole; 


fact that the educational status of the 
Negro is considerably behind that of 
the nation as a whole is the apparent 
trend which indicates that this dis- 
parity is increasing rather than de- 
creasing. 


EpucatTion for THE NreGcro 


It was pointed out earlier in this 
paper that the education of and for 


TABLE II 
Per Cent or First-GrapE Ciass MAKING NorRMAL ProGrEess THROUGH THE PuBLIC 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY Scuoois; ToTaL ENROLLMENT FOR CLASSES 
BEGINNING 1925, AND NEGRO ENROLLMENT IN 18 SEPARATE STATE SCHOOL 
Systems ror CLASSES BEGINNING IN 1925 anp 1921* 























Total School Negro School Enrollment 
— Enrollment (18 States) 

1925 1925 1921 

First Grade 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Second 69.7 47.6 49.0 
Third 66.6 42.0 42.0 
Fourth 65.0 36.7 34.7 
Fifth 59.5 28.2 26.2 
Sixth 55.7 20.6 18.2 
Seventh 50.4 15.3 12:3 
Eighth 41.5 5.9 4.8 
First Year High School 44.9 8.3 5.6 
Second Year High School 38.0 5.9 3.9 
Third Year High School 30.4 4.6 2.8 
Fourth Year High School 26.3 3.5 2.3 








* Computed from: Blose and Alves, op. cit., p. 21; Blose & Caliver op. cit., p. 24. 


and, in those states having separate 
schools, 20 to 25 per cent lower than 
that of white citizens in the same com- 
munities. This educational lag is found 
primarily in the early grades—the first 
to be exact—thereby accounting for 
the fact that although Negroes con- 
stitute more than their proportionate 
share of the total enrollment in ele- 
mentary school—10.8 per cent, they 
comprise less than one-half—4.2 per 
cent—of their share of the secondary 
school enrollment and only one-third 
—3.2 per cent—of their share of the 
total enrollment in higher institutions. 
More important, however, than the 


the Negro was carried on within a 
framework of proscription and en- 
forced segregation with discrimination. 
Most of the 500,000 Negroes who go 
to school in the Northern states 
theoretically® attend “mixed” schools; 
and the other 2,500,000 in the South- 
ern states are forced by law to attend 
separate schools set apart for them. 


Thus, such practical and legal segre- 


®In many Northern urban centers most of the 
Negroes are forced to live in ghettos comprise 
almost wholly of Negroes. Thus, the schools serv- 
ing these districts are almost exclusively Negro 
schools. Moreover, in certain sections of such 
states as New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, 
despite the fact that there are laws prohibiting 
separate schools, such schools are maintained in 
direct violation of the laws. 
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gation of the Negro for purposes of 
education facilitates the discrimina- 
tion against Negroes in the provision 
of educational opportunity. 

The nature and extent of the dis- 
crimination against Negroes in the 
provision of educational opportunity 
are too well known to require any 
extensive statement in a paper devoted 
primarily to the question of what to 
do about it. It is well known, for 
example, that in the Negro ghettos of 
most Northern urban communities Ne- 
gro children “inherit” the worst, build- 
ings,—virtual “fire traps” in some in- 
stances,—and are furnished with the 
poorest equipment and the most im- 
mature teachers. Even when Negro 
pupils are enrolled in schools with a 
predominantly white population, 
many of them find their participation 
in the normal activities of the school 
curtailed and proscribed, particularly 
in extra-curricular affairs. Thus, even 
in the North where identical oppor- 
tunity is supposed to be enjoyed, by 
law, Negroes find their educational 
opportunities circumscribed by un- 
toward conditions not borne by other 
groups. 

In the South where most of the 
Negro school population lives, we have 
the legally-established separate school 
for Negro pupils. Despite the fact that 
the law requires that such schools 
must be substantially equal to schools 
provided for other racial groups it is 
well known that this condition never 
obtains. Negro schools are a month 
or more shorter on the average than 
white schools in the same community, 
running to over 2 month in such states 
as Louisiana and South Carolina.’ 





” Blose & Caliver, Statistics of the Education 
of the Negro Race, 1985 and 1986, p. 35. 


Although Negro public school teachers 
have, on the average, 80 per cent as 
much training, they receive only 49.3 
per cent as much salary as the white 
teachers doing the same work;"! and 
even when Negro teachers have equal 
or more training they do not receive 
equal salaries. In many counties, with 
sizable Negro populations, there are 
no high school facilities at all for Ne- 
gro pupils although they are provided 
for white pupils..? And, even where 
high schools are provided, they are 
invariably inferior to the white schools 
in the same communities. Finally, fa- 
cilities for the higher education of the 
Negro are not at all dissimilar to those 
provided in the lower schools. And in 
12 states there is not a single higher 
institution supported by public funds 
to which Negroes may go to obtain 
graduate or professional education, al- 
though in these same states some 
10,000 white students are provided 
such opportunities at state expense.’ 

What is more important than the 
mere fact that Negroes in segregated 
schools do not have educational op- 
portunities substantially equal to 
those provided for white pupils in the 
same communities is the fact that the 
situation has been growing worse in- 
stead of better. It has been pointed 
out on several occasions by the 
writer’* that discrimination in the pro- 
vision of school opportunities for Ne- 
groes in separate schools has been in- 
creasing instead of decreasing; that 
the disparity in per capita expendi- 
tures on Negro and white pupils in 


™Chas. H. Thompson, “White and Negro 
Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of Living,” JouRNAL 
or Negro Epucation, 7: 485, O 1937. 

12 See: Caliver, Secondary Education for Ne- 
groes, 1932. 

18 See: ‘Editorial Comment,” JOURNAL OF NE- 
GRO EpucaTIon, Vols. VI and VII; and Crisis, 
45:204, Jl 1938. 

14 bid. 
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Fig. 1. Per Capita Expenditures on White and 
Negro Pupils Enrolled in Common Schools in 
Florida 1900 to 1930. 


separate schools has increased rela- 
tively over 250 per cent during the 
past three decades; and that conse- 
quently similarly increasing dispari- 
ties obtain relative to all other as- 
pects of the system.’® 

This point is so significant, how- 
ever, that it should be reemphasized 
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Fig. 2. Per Capita Expenditures on White and 
Negro Pupils Enrolled in Common Schools in South 
Carolina 1900 to 1930. 


here. First, taking Florida, South 
Carolina, and North Carolina as typi- 
cal of the states with separate schools, 
Figures 1, 2 and 3 respectively indi- 


45 Tbid., p. 204. 
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cate the trends in per capita expendi- 
tures on white and Negro pupils en- 
rolled in the common schools of these 
states for the thirty-year period, 1900- 
1930.° Figure 1 reveals that in 1900 
the difference in the per capita ex- 
penditures on white and Negro pupils 
enrolled in the common schools of 
Florida was only 91.5 per cent; by 
1930, this disparity had increased to 
295.5 per cent.’ Figure 2 reveals that 
the difference in South Carolina in 
1900 was 214 per cent; while in 1930, 
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Fig. 3. Per Capita Expenditures on White and 
Negro Pupils Enrolled in Common Schools in 
North Carolina 1900 to 1930. 


it was 666 per cent.1* Likewise, Figure 
3 shows that even in North Carolina 
the difference in 1900 was only 35 per 
cent, but by 1930 it had increased to 
155 per cent.?® Thus, a bad situation 
has been getting considerably worse 
during the past three decades. 
Second, it should be observed that 
such discrimination in the provision 
of public school funds has resulted in 
increasing disparity in the provision 
of educational opporunity. For ex- 
ample, Figure 4, which shows the in- 


10 Chas. H. Thompson, “Federal Aid for State 
Public Schools” in Hearings, Committee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, 75th Congress, 
H.R. 5962, 1937. pp. 106-110. 

11 Tbid., p. 109, 

18 Tbid., p. 106. 

19 Ibid., p. 110. 
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crease in lengths of school terms for 
the United States as a whole, and the 
white and Negro separate schools in 
the South from 1910 to 1932,?° indi- 
cates that the term in the Negro 
separate schools, as compared with 
the white schools in the same com- 
munities, was 114 months shorter rela- 
tively in 1932 than in 1910. 

Third, the effect of increasing dis- 
parity in provision of educational fa- 
cilities is further illustrated by the 
trends in salaries for white and Negro 
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Fig. 4. Increase in Length of School Term in Days 
for U.S. as a Whole, White South, and Negro from 
1910 to 1932. 


teachers. Figure 5 shows the trends in 
the increase of salaries for white and 
Negro teachers in Virginia from 1906- 
07 to 1936-37.74 It will be observed 
that while white teachers received 
only 38 per cent more salary than 
Negro teachers in 1906-07, yet, by 
1936-37, the disparity almost doubled 
equalling 66.9 per cent. And this, de- 
spite the fact that the average Negro 
teacher possessed 80 per cent as much 
training as the white teacher in 1906- 





. »Chas. H. Thompson, “Assistance of the States 
in Providing Public Education” in Hearings, U. 
. Senate mmittee on Education and Labor, 8S. 
419, 1937. p. 178. 

*1 “Equalization of White and Negro Teachers’ 
Salaries in Virginia,” (Editorial Comment). JouR- 
NAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 7:117, Ap 1938. 
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Fig. 5. Trend of Increase in White and Negro 
Teachers’ Annual Salaries in Virginia by Ten- 
Year Periods from 1906-07 to 1936-37 Inclusive. 


07 and 86.3 per cent as much training 
in 1936-37. 

Other examples of the increasing 
disparity between the provision of 
educational facilities and opportuni- 
ties for white and Negro pupils could 
be cited, but these are sufficient to 
illustrate if not prove the point. More- 
over, it is not surprising to note that 
the educational status of the Negro 
is considerably behind that of the na- 
tion or that of the white citizens in 
the separate schools in the same com- 
munities. Nor is it surprising to note 
that the increasing disparity in edu- 
cational status finds its counterpart in 
the increasing disparity in the provi- 
sion of educational facilities; although 
this is not the whole story as will be 
indicated later in this paper. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF EpucATION of 
AND for THE NEGRO IN THE IMMEDIATE 
FUTURE 


It is always much easier to indicate 
that something is wrong than to sug- 
gest what may be done about it. How- 
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ever, a valid diagnosis does carry with 
it certain suggestions as to remedy. 
Thus, the purpose of this section is 
by no means an attempt at prophesy 
but rather an effort to elaborate some 
of the therapeutical implications that 
grow out of the preceding general 
“diagnosis.” 

The preceding brief, general state- 
ment of the status of education for 
and of the Negro has indicated (1) 
that the education of the Negro falls 
within the same framework of pro- 
scription and segregation as the rest 
of Negro life in America; (2) that the 
status of education of and for the Ne- 
gro is distinctly inferior to that of the 
nation as a whole and, what is more 
important and contrary to popular 
belief, this disparity has been increas- 
ing rather than decreasing; and (3) 
that the inferior educational status of 
the Negro is not only a consequence of 
the inferior educational opportunities 
per se which are provided for Negroes, 
but equally a result of the debilitating 
effect of the Negro’s caste position in 
the American social order. 


The Negro Separate School 

One of the most important steps in 
the improvement of education for and 
of the Negro is to get our thinking 
straight on the role of the Negro 
separate school. Several years ago the 
writer?? had occasion to make the fol- 
lowing observation relative to the Ne- 
gro separate schoo] and he has seen 
no reason to change it: 
.. , the crux of the Negro’s attempt to ob- 
tain equitable educational opportunity is 
the separate Negro school. Not only does it 


permit and encourage gross discrimination, 
but as an instrument of social policy it 


2The Education of the Negro in the United 
States,” School @ Society, 42:627, N (9th) 1935. 


connotes and enforces an inferior status, 
which in itself is’ the very antithesis of 
equal opportunity, educational or otherwise, 
However, the separate Negro school is not 
an isolated phenomenon. In fact, it is hardly 
a phenomenon at all. It is rather a symbol 
of the inferior social, economic and political 
status of the Negro in American life jn 
general... .” 


The problem faced by the Negro in 
the separate school is two-fold: first, 
shall it be extended to sections where 
it does not now legally obtain? Second, 
how can the legally established sepa- 
rate schools be made to provide more 
equitable educational opportunity for 
Negro pupils? Negroes and their white 
friends are seriously divided on the 
first and greatly confounded by the 
second. 

In 19 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia separate schools for white and 
Negro pupils are legally mandatory; 
in 3 more states they are permissive; 
in 12 states separate schools are pro- 
hibited by constitutional or statutory 
enactments and in 14 states the law 
is silent on the question, which has 
the effect of prohibition. Obviously, 
until the law is changed in those states 
making separate schools mandatory or 
permissive the educational destiny of 
the Negro pupil must be worked out 
within this framework. But a different 
problem has arisen in the other states, 
following the migration of a consid- 
erable number of Negroes into these 
areas during the past twenty-five 
years. There has been and is a grow- 
ing tendency for a number of com- 
munities in several of these states such 
as Pennsylvania, Illinois, and New 
Jersey, to establish and maintain 
separate schools in spite of laws to 
the contrary. Thus Negroes are faced 
with the question of whether they 
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shall accept separate schools as a rem- 
edy for “mixed” schools with prejudice 
or whether they shall elect to combat 
the prejudice within the “mixed” 
school. 

DuBois”’ has stated the issue of the 
extension of the separate school most 
recently and forcibly as follows: 


... 1 know that race prejudice in the United 
States today is such that most Negroes 
cannot receive proper education in white 
institutions .. . there are many public school 
systems in the North where Negroes are 
admitted and tolerated, but they are not 
educated; they are crucified. .. .Under such 
circumstances there is no room for argument 
as to whether the Negro needs separate 
schools or not. The plain fact faces us, that 
either he will have separate schools or he 
will not be educated. 

... If public opinion is such that Negro 
children can not receive decent and sympa- 
thetic education in white schools, and no 
Negro teachers can be employed, there is 
for us no choice. We have got to accept Ne- 
gro schools . . . there are . . . cases where 
there has been no separation in schools and 
no movement toward it. And yet the treat- 
ment of Negro children in the schools, the 
kind of teaching and the kind of advice 
they get, is such that they ought to demand 
either a thorough-going revolution in the 
official attitude toward Negro students or 
absolute separation in educational facilities. 
To endure bad schools and wrong education 
because the schools are “mixed” is a costly 
if not fatal mistake. 


The above statement is like all gen- 
eralizations of this sort—true in part, 
questionable if not false in part, and 
does not necessarily prove the propo- 
sition for which it is offered as evi- 
dence. It is true that most Negroes 
in mixed schools are discriminated 
against in one way or another. 
Whether it amounts to crucifixion is 
questionable, probably 
2 W. E. DuBois, ‘Does the Negro Need Sepa- 


rate Schools?” JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 
4: 328-80, Jl 1985. 


false, certainly exaggerated; and that 
the separate school is a remedy there- 
for does not necessarily follow. It is 
difficult to see that the mere fact that 
separate schools may minimize the de- 
gree of discrimination suffered by 
some Negroes in some mixed schools 
proves anything—except it can be 
demonstrated rather conclusively, on 
the one hand, that the scholastic 
achievement of Negroes in separate 
schools is significantly better than that 
of Negroes in mixed schools and, on 
the other hand, that the personalities 
of Negroes in separate schools develop 
more wholesomely than those of Ne- 
groes in mixed schools. Neither one 
of these propositions has been proved 
to date,—the former has been refuted 
and the latter seriously questioned on 
the basis of three investigations car- 
ried on at the University of Cincinnati 
in the past eight years.*4 

The fact of the matter is that even 
if one would grant the debilitating 
effects of such proscription as Negroes 
receive in “mixed” schools, it does not 
follow at all that the separate school 
is more advantageous. When Negroes 
allow themselves to be cajoled into 
accepting the status defined by the 
separate school, they do something to 
their personalities which is infinitely 
worse than any of the discomforts 
some of them may experience in a 
mixed school. Moreover, as the writer 
pointed out several years ago:*5 
The separate schooi is generally uneconomi- 
cal, and frequently burdensome. Except in 


very large cities where the Negro popula- 
tion is fairly dense, separate schools mean 


costly duplication of facilities and an un- 


% See: Chas. H. Thompson, “Court Action the 
Only Reasonable Alternative to Remedy Immedi- 
ate Abuses of the Negro Separate School,” Jour- 
NAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 4:427-33, J] 1935 for 
a summary of this evidence. 

%3 Tbid., p. 433. 
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reasonable increase in school expenditures. 
Consequently, where sufficient funds are not 
available to support decent schools for both 
whites and Negroes, and even in many 
cases where they are sufficient, it is the 
Negro school that suffers, and there is very 
little that is done about it. Those who argue 
that the separate school with equal facilities 
is superior to the mixed school with preju- 
dice should know that the separate school, 
or anything separate, with equal facilities 
is a fiction. Separation in any form with 
equal facilities does not exist anywhere— 
not even in Washington, D.C., where Ne- 
groes have more nearly substantially equal 
facilities than in any other separate system. 

Not only is the separate school uneco- 
nomical and undemocratic but it results in 
the mis-education of both races. Separation 
of the two racial groups, at an early age, 
when they should be learning to know and 
respect each other, develops anti-racial and 
provincial attitudes in both, and necessi- 
tates, in adulthood, re-education against 
tremendous odds. The net results of such 
an educational policy are that the Negro 
develops an almost ineradicable inferiority 
complex and evolves a set of Jim Crow 
standards and values; the white child de- 
velops an unwarranted sense of superiority 
—if not an actual contempt for or indif- 
ference towards the Negro. And both races 
develop a misunderstanding of each other 
that necessitates all of the expensive and 
ineffective race-relations machinery that we 
have in this country at the present time. 


Thus, the first step in the improve- 
ment of education of and for the Ne- 
gro is the development of a sound, 
long-view policy on the issue of the 
extension of the Negro separate school. 
Obviously, it is suggested here that 
nothing short of intellectual suicide 
should deter the Negroes and their 
friends from fighting to the last ditch 
any further attempt to extend the 
Negro separate school. 

As just indicated, it is obvious that 
until the law is changed in those states 
which make separate schools manda- 
tory or permissive, the educational 


destiny of the Negro pupil must be 
worked out within this framework. 
Several recent trends seem to indicate 
that this task can and will be easier 
in the near future than it has been in 
the recent past. 

One of the outstanding difficulties 
which beset the Negro separate school 
is the fact that the states which make 
it mandatory are those least able fi- 
nancially to maintain satisfactorily a 
single system of schools, to say noth- 
ing about a dual system. In many of 
these states even if they should use 
all of their revenue for school purposes 
they would still be below the average 
of the nation. Thus, there is the added 
incentive to discriminate against the 
Negro separate school. As an out- 
standing superintendent of a Southern 
city school system baldly expressed 
it: 

The white people of the South have been 
and are straining every resource in an at- 
tempt to maintain adequate schools for their 
own children. With dwindling resources, we 
may be sure that they are not going to 
take from their own children the much 
needed funds to be spent on the schools of 
the Negro children, irrespective of how 
much worse they may be needed there.” 


The several Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bills which have been repeatedly 
introduced in the Congress during the 
past four or five years suggest one of 
the rays of hope for the early im- 
provement of the Negro separate 
school. Not only will additional funds 
be available for educational purposes 
in these poverty stricken states but, 
what is more important, if Negroes 
and the friends of Negro education 
will continue to see that provisions 


guaranteeing an equitable distribution 


% See: JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpucATION, 2:122, 
Ap 1983. 
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of these funds between the white and 
Negro schools of these states are in- 
cluded, it will be possible to arrest, if 
not considerably diminish, the present 
growing disparity in the support of 
these schools. 

Thus, it behooves Negroes in 
Northern urban centers who have a 
considerable vote—in several states 
amounting to the balance of power 
between the two major parties—to 
bring pressure upon their representa- 
tives in Congress to insist upon and 
vote for such guarantees in these bills 
ag will assure a more equitable distri- 
bution of both Federal and state funds 
to the Negro separate schools of the 
South. The results of the efforts in this 
direction of the past two or three years 
have proved that not only is such a 
strategy feasible but highly effective. 

A second fact which lends support 
to the hope of early improvement of 
the Negro separate school is the so- 
called Gaines decision rendered by the 
US. Supreme Court last December.?’ 
Here the court reemphasized the dic- 
tum that the Negro separate school, 
as well as another Jim Crow provi- 
sions, contravenes the individual con- 
stitutional rights of Negroes, if they 
are not provided facilities which are 
substantially equal to those provided 
white citizens in the same state. 

The writer has recently indicated 
what he thought the possibilities of 
this decision were in an “Editorial 
Comment”: 28 
The Missouri decision affords a real oppor- 
tunity for Negroes to improve the educa- 
tional opportunity now provided in Negro 
separate schools on all levels. While the 
decision refers specifically to higher educa- 
tion, it does have implications for, if it is 

7 See: JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 8:112- 


117, Ja 1939. 
% Ibid., Ap 1939, pp. 140-141. 


not directly applicable to, the lower schools. 
Where there is absolute absence of provi- 
sion of educational opportunity on what- 
ever level, it is hoped that Negroes and 
the friends of Negro education will bestir 
themselves and see that its provisions are 
made to cover this area, Where there is 
substantial inequality (and there is plenty) 
efforts should be made under this decision 
to see that it is remedied. 

How much advantage will accrue from 
this decision will depend largely upon the 
Negroes themselves and the friends of Ne- 
gro education generally. Negroes must in- 
sist that the provisions of the decision shall 
be met. Unfortunately, there is too much 
indication that some Negro educators are 
willing to be cajoled or coerced into ac- 
cepting compromises that do not even begin 
to meet the spirit of the decision, to say 
nothing about its letter. In some instances 
they appear to be motivated more by vested 
interests than they are by attainment of 
the greatest good for Negro education in 
general. This is seen in the alacrity with 
which some have grasped at the proposal 
to do graduate work at Negro state col- 
leges, with woefully insufficient funds to 
carry on such work. (If graduate work is to 
be attempted in these schools, and I think 
it should in some instances, it should be 
properly financed; certainly as well financed 
as the white schools.) Moreover, Negroes 
should view present promises in the light 
of past performance. The caliber of Negro 
lower schools and colleges at the present 
time should give some indication of what is 
likely to happen, if we are not “on the 
alert” in this instance. 

Again, Negroes should see that the de- 
cision applies to other areas—health, recrea- 
tion, housing, etc. We should not allow its 
provisions to be limited to education. The 
broader the front upon which the attack is 
made, the more likelihood of success in 
education as otherwise. For after all we 
should remember that the Negro separate 
school with its attendant discrimination is 
only a symbol of the general inferior status 
which is being foisted upon the Negro in 
American life in general. We cannot expect 
to have decent schools when our health 
facilities, recreation opportunities, and hous- 
ing provisions are even worse. 
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The Control of Negro Education 


One of the outstanding defects in 
the education of and for the Negro is 
the fact that he has little or no voice 
in its control. Negro common schools, 
like all other American common 
schools, are controlled by state, county 
and city boards of education, and to 
some extent, by state, county and city 
superintendents. Superintendents and 
boards are either elected by the people 
or appointed by some one who holds 
office through election. With few ex- 
ceptions in large urban centers, Ne- 
groes in the South, either because of 
“custom” or for other well-known rea- 
sons, do not vote. Nor are they fre- 
quently appointed or selected as mem- 
bers of school boards. Exceptions to 
this rule are found in the District of 
Columbia where three of the nine 
members of the board are Negroes; in 
Atlantic City, N.J., which has had 
such a member on its board for some 
time; and, in Philadelphia, where a 
Negro was recently appointed to the 
board. In West Virginia a Negro ad- 
visory board was recently appointed 
to advise the State Board (white) 
relative to Negro schools. 

The same situation obtains in the 
case of superintendents. There are 
practically no Negro county, city, or 
state superintendents. The apparent 
exceptions to this rule are again found 
in the District of Columbia where a 
Negro “First Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Colored Schools” with 
two Negro assistant superintendents 
are found; in Baltimore, where a Di- 
rector of Negro schools actually per- 
forms the duties of an assistant super- 
intendent in charge of Negro schools, 
but receives neither the salary nor the 
rank; in Kansas City, Kansas, where 


there is a Supervisor of Negro Elemen- 
tary Schools, who shares the same 
status as the Negro director in Balti- 
more; and in West Virginia, where 
there is a State Supervisor of Negro 
Schools, and an assistant county 
superintendent in counties with a cer- 
tain Negro population. In a few other 
states Negro assistant supervisors, di- 
rectors of high schools, or supervisors 
of elementary schools will be found 
acting as assistants to similar white 
officials for the school system as a 
whole. 

Since there are practically no Negro 
superintendents, the Negro schools are 
administered, with one exception 
which will be noted presently, by the 
same staff of superintendents that ad- 
ministers the white schools. The Ne- 
gro’s share in this administration is 
limited to the principalship of the city 
high school; and, where they exist, to 
the Negro supervisors of the Negro 
county schools. The principals in all 
Negro common schools in the segre- 
gated states, with one or two excep- 
tions such as in Richmond, Virginia, 
are Negroes. A few states like Mary- 
land have Negroes as supervisors of 
the Negro county schools. In the other 
states, where no supervisors are pro- 
vided, are found in many instances 
the so-called Jeanes Teacher or Super- 
visor, receiving her title from the name 
of the Fund which initiated and par- 
tially supports this work. 

The exception to the general rule 
that Negro schools are administered 
by the same staff of superintendents 
which administers the white schools, 
as noted above, is the State Agent of 
Negro Schools. Beginning in 1910, with 
the suggestion and aid of the Pea- 
body Education Fund and the South- 
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ern Education Board (now disselved) 
“Virginia was the first state to employ 
a state agent for Negro rural schools. 
So successful were the results in Vir- 
ginia that the work was taken over 
by the General Education Board in 
1911.” Today, 15 states have State 
Agents or Directors of Negro Educa- 
tion, all white and almost without ex- 
ception natives of the states where 
they are employed, with their salaries 
being paid wholly or in great part by 
the General Education Board. They 
probably possess more influence and 
wield more power in the control and 
administration of Negro schools than 
any other single agency. 

The Negro state-supported college 
is generally controlled by a board of 
trustees, appointed by the governor 
alone, or in conjunction with or with 
the approval of some other agency, 
or appointed by the general assembly, 
or by the state board of education, or 
elected by popular suffrage. Lincoln 
University in Missouri is the only 
state-supported college for Negroes, 
known to the writer, that has Negro 
representatives on its board of trus- 
tees. 

The Negro private colleges fall into 
three types as to control: first, the 
independent college which has a siz- 
able endowment, contributed largely 
by organized white philanthropy. The 
majority of the members of the boards 
of these institutions are white. Sec- 
ond, there are those colleges controlled 
by white church boards. Again, the 
majority of the trustees of these 
schools are white, and the colleges are 
frequently governed through the home 
office. Third, there are a number of 
colleges conducted by Negro church 
boards. The majority, if not all, of the 


trustees of these schools are Negroes. 
(The same situation obtains for Ne- 
gro private schools below college 
grade.) The extent of the Negro’s 
share in the control of private and 
higher institutions for Negroes is de- 
termined by the amount of money he 
contributes to their support; and in 
the state-supported schools, he is 
limited by the same factors noted in 
the case of common schools. 

Thus, with these exceptions Negroes 
have little or no voice in the control 
of Negro common schools; they 
neither have opportunity to hold of- 
fices which have any direct relation 
to policy-making, nor are they al- 
lowed to participate to any apprecia- 
ble extent, in the selection or election 
of school officials whose duty it is to 
administer the means of education. 
Obviously, many of the abuses which 
the Negro suffers under the present 
practice of separate schools are due to 
the fact that he has little or no oppor- 
tunity to express his approval or voice 
his protests through the normal chan- 
nels of direct, or even effective indi- 
rect, representation. 

The above description of the situa- 
tion suggests some of the immediate 
steps which must be taken, if the edu- 
cation of the Negro within its present 
framework of segregation is to be im- 
proved. In the first place, it is per- 
fectly clear that the Negro must be 
represented more largely on the boards 
and other agenices which control his 
education on all levels. The example 
of Washington, D.C., where Negroes 
are represented on the boards of edu- 
cation in proportion to the population 
ratio, is an excellent example. In the 
case of public education this would 
imply in most cases that the Negro 
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must become a much more important 
political factor than he is at the pres- 
ent time. Just how he is going to do 
this is not clear, but it should be noted 
that where Negroes do have some 
political power, as they do in several 
large urban centers in the Southern 
and border states, they do not use 
their political power any more intelli- 
gently than does the average white 
politician. 

In the case of privately-supported 
education it should be observed that, 
except for the small number of Ne- 
gro institutions supported by Negro 
religious denominations, the Negro 
has little or no voice in the agencies 
which actually control his education. 
The agencies which contro] Negro 
privately-supported education are the 
philanthropic foundations such as the 
General Education Board, the Rosen- 
wald Fund, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
the Southern Education Foundation, 
and several other minor funds of simi- 
lar character; a few old-line mission- 
ary associations and church boards 
such as the American Missionary As- 
sociation; and a number of individual 
philanthropists who are largely influ- 
enced by the Foundations. If one will 
observe the complexion of the boards 
of these organizations he will discover 
that it is predominantly white. 

Gallagher®® stated only a half truth 
when he observed that: 

. . . the Negro is told that if we will hoe 
only in his own backyard, he can plant al- 


most any crop he wants—provided he will 
consume it himself, and provided he will 


not ask permission to plant anywhere else. 


For not only is there insistence that 
the Negro plant only in his own back- 


on American Caste and the Negro Oollege, p. 


yard, but equal insistence that he 
should want to plant what the domi- 
nant group thinks best; and, what js 
just as important, that he do it only 
with a hoe without benefit of modern 
farm implements. If Negro education 
is going to serve the best interests of 
Negroes, however well-intentioned 
their white friends may be, Negroes 
will have to have a larger voice in the 
real control of their own education. 
In the second place, if the Negro 
separate school is going to be improved 
within its present framework of segre- 
gation, Negroes will have to share 
more largely in the major administra- 
tive posts, particularly in the common 
schools. There is absolutely no good 
reason why all of the Southern states 
and large urban centers in the South 
should not emulate the practice found 
in Washington, D.C., and West Vir- 
ginia where, in the former, the Negro 
schools are manned by Negroes from 
top to bottom, and, in the latter, a 
close approximation obtains. There 
are many good reasons why such a 
practice must be inaugurated as shown 
by Dennis Cooke*® several years ago. 


The Administration of the Negro 
School 


Sober reflection forces one to the 
conclusion that the greater sharing 
of higher administrative posts by Ne- 
groes may not be an unmixed bless- 
ing. It may mean in too many in- 
stances the substitution of black 


despots for white ones. A recent char- 
acterization which the writer** had oc- 


casion to make of administration on 


% Dennis Cooke, The White Superintendent and 
the Negro Schools of North Carolina. Nashville: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1930. 

314 ‘New Deal’ in the Administration of 
Negro Colleges,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 
6:589-590, O 1937. 
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the college level is fairly typical of a 
large sector of Negro education as a 


whole: 


The history of the administration of Negro 
colleges reveals that it has been character- 
ized in general by a despotism sometimes 
tyrannical, often paternalistic, almost al- 
ways benevolent; teachers enjoyed a tenure 
status little better than day laborers, serving 
at the pleasure of a president who was 
judge, jury, and prosecutor; and students 
were treated as immature and incorrigible 
children who needed the constant oversight 
and supervision of penal discipline. More- 
over, and unfortunately, much of the pres- 
ent-day administration in Negro colleges 
is still characterized by the same sort of 
theory and practice, although colored by a 
little more benevolence and paternalism. 
One needs only to recall the fact that out 
of a hundred Negro colleges, for example, 
in only one or two do the teachers have 
any real tenure status at all, and academic 
freedom is an unknown term. Teachers are 
still subject to the capricious whims of an 
omniscient and omnipotent executive. They 
dare not teach anything that is not an 
echo of his well-known views. They have 
little or nothing to do with the formulation 
of the real educational policies of the col- 
lege, and they take initiative in such mat- 
ters only at the peril of their academic 
lives. Moreover, although several student 
strikes in the larger institutions have re- 
sulted in the granting of student govern- 
ment on paper, student life is still largely 
dominated by an educational philosophy 
more appropriate for a reform school than 
a higher institution of learning. 


The most appalling fact about this 
whole situation, however, is that this 
benevolent despotism is _hierarchal. 
Figuratively, and too many times, 
literally, the presidents and the princi- 
pals “bully” and “boss” the teachers, 
and the teachers “browbeat” the stu- 
dents. The most disheartening obser- 
vation in the whole field of Negro edu- 
cation is the fact that the administra- 
tive set-up of too many Negro 
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schools neither permits nor provides 
any more democracy on their cam- 
puses than is accorded their students 
on the streets; and the fact that many 
white schools are in the same cate- 
gory is no extenuating circumstance. 

If Negro schools are to improve, it 
will be absolutely necessary for them 
to develop and practice a radically 
different administrative philosophy; 
teachers must be given security of 
tenure and student personalities must 
be respected. For, as Gallagher*? so 
aptly observed: “No amount of study- 
ing Negro life and history can teach 
racial self-respect if the school does 
not respect its students”; nor can you 
develop independent and _ critical 
thinking among students when teach- 
ers and students are subject to an 
educational dictatorship, however 
benevolent. 


The Teacher in the Negro School 


Probably the most crucial point at 
which improvement can be and needs 
to be made in the Negro separate 
school is the teacher. Not only are 
there too few teachers to man proper- 
ly the Negro separate school but the 
quantity and quality of the training 
which they possess are woefully in- 
adequate for the task they are sup- 
posed to perform. 

In the first place, the number of 
teachers in Negro schools needs to be 
considerably increased. In 1935-36, 
the teacher-pupil ratios in the separate 
common schools of 17 states and the 
District of Columbia were 1 to 31 for 
the white schools and 1 to 41 for the 
Negro schools.** On the basis of these 


2 Buell G. Gallagher, ‘“Reorganize the College 
to Discharge its Social Function,’’ JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO EDUCATION, 5:471, JI 1936. 

33 Blose & Caliver, Statistics of the Education 


of Negroes, 1933-384 and 1935-36, p. 7. 
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ratios, there should be, in the public 
schools alone, 21,049 more teachers in 
Negro schools than at the present time, 
if the teacher-pupil ratio in Negro 
schools would equal even that of the 
white schools in the same communities. 
An important point to observe here is 
that we have not even approached the 
real saturation point as far as need 
for teachers in Negro schools is con- 
cerned. Obviously the chances for se- 
curing a more adequate number of 
teachers in Negro schools will depend 
upon the extent to which additional 
finances can be secured for the Negro 
separate schools. It has already been 
indicated that two recent trends give 
some hope that this may take place in 
the not too remote future. 

In the second place, even more im- 
portant than the number of teachers 
are the quality and character of their 
training. According to Caliver,** the 
median training of the Negro ele- 
mentary school teacher in 1932 was 
2.17 years above high school; and of 
the Negro high school teacher, 4 years 
above high school. The amount of 
training tells us nothing, however, ex- 
cept that it is about 80 per cent of 
that of white teachers in the same 
communities. 

Ignoring all of the nonsense that is 
generally raised about special cur- 
ricula and the like for Negroes, I 
think everyone agrees that the prepa- 
ration of Negro youth for life and 
work in a society which in practice 
(contrary to expressed theory) at- 
tempts to restrict them to an inferior 
caste in the American social order 
comprises a task for the teacher in 
Negro schools which is not shared to 


* Ambrose Caliver, Secondary Education for 
Negroes. 
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the same extent by other teachers, 
Thus, whatever else the teacher in Ne- 
gro schools may have in the way of 
training, it is ineffective if she does 
not recognize as an inescapable re- 
sponsibility that one of her main tasks 
is to be interested in and do some- 
thing about this problem. Moreover, 
I am not so sure that we need be so 
much concerned, in the first instance, 
that she shall do the wrong thing in 
her attempt to attack this situation 
as we should be concerned that she 
does nothing at all. It is amazing to 
note the number of Negro schools and 
teachers in Negro schools who ostrich- 
like have buried their heads in the 
sand, thereby thinking to escape this 
issue. They tell you quite frankly, and 
many times without embarrassment, 
that they have all they can do to 
teach the subjects set down in the 
course of study without frittering 
away time and energy trying to solve 
the race problem; that there isn’t 
anything the school can do about it 
anyway, since the school is controlled 
by the very forces which create the 
problem,—and so they go through the 
whole gamut of rationalizations, which 
the reader knows as well as the writer. 

It seems perfectly clear to the writer 
that any Negro school or teacher in a 
Negro school who is not consciously 
aware of and making some effort to 
attack this problem is not only missing 
a significant opportunity but shirking 
an inescapable responsibility. If 1 
were an educational Hitler, I would 
not appoint any teacher to a Negro 
school who was not interested in, and 
possessed some understanding of, the 
world in which he lived and the pe- 
culiar relationship Negroes sustained 
to it; who was not interested in, and 
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possessed some comprehension of, the 
problems with which the world is faced 
and particularly with which the Negro 
is faced by reason of his present posi- 
tio in American life; and finally, 
who did not possess the ability and 
the willingness to assume the leader- 
ship of the masses of underprivileged 
Negroes with whom he is forced to 
live, by virtue of whom he makes his 
living, and by whose status he, him- 
self, is judged. 

To some, this may seem to be an 
extreme statement, bordering on racial 
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in the very near future, teachers in 
Negro schools will have to have a 
radical redirection of their training. 
First, while, as indicated, most of 
the Negro’s educational retardation is 
due to the fact that Negro schools are 
woefully inadequate in number and 
quality, yet it should be observed that 
other factors operate to create this 
situation. For example, a recent sur- 
vey® of youth in Maryland reveals 
the fact that Negro pupils have less 
incentive to remain in school than do 
white pupils. Table III indicates white 


TABLE III 


Economic AND CULTURAL VALUE oF ScHOOLING ADJUDGED BY 
WHITE AND NEeGrRo Youtrnu* 




















Economic Value Cultural Value 
Amount of Help 

White Negro White Negro 
No help 10.6% 9.3% 3.4% 6.2% 
Little 13.5 29.9 6.3 17.6 
Some 17.8 23.3 14.0 24.1 
Considerable 22.1 20.1 25.0 26.2 
Great 35.1 15.8 50.6 24.8 
No opinion 0.9 1.6 0.7 123 











* Adapted from: Howard W. Bell, op. cit., pp. 82, 


chauvinism. But it is not. It is merely 
another (and I hope more emphatic) 
way of saying that the Negro school 
will be fundamentally improved only 
when we get more teachers to realize 
that if they would help to prepare 
Negro youth for life and work in the 
present American social order, they 
must be conscious of their problems 
and their needs, and attempt to do 
something about them. 

Not only are some teachers in Negro 
schools devoid of any interest in this 
important part of their task but prob- 
ably more do not have the proper 
education to do anything adequate 
about it. If Negro schools are going to 
make any fundamental improvement 


86. 


and Negro youth’s appraisal of the 
economic and cultural value of their 
schooling. It will be noted that in their 
appraisal of both the economic and 
cultural value of education white 
youth indicated twice as frequently 
as did Negro youth that education had 
“great” economic and cultural value; 
and, 50 per cent more frequently that 
education had “considerable” and 
“great” economic and cultural value. 
A similar trend was noted at the other 
extreme: Negro youth adjudged edu- 
cation to be of “little” or “no help,” 
economically ( 114 times as frequently 
as white youth; and, to be of “little” 

% Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. 


Washington: American Council on Education, 
1938, 
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or “no help,” culturally, 24% times as 
frequently. Whatever else these data 
may mean, it seems perfectly clear 
that they mean that Negro youth do 
not have as much incentive to get an 
education as do white youth,—thus 
documenting a conjecture which has 
been current for some time. 

What is much more significant, how- 
ever, these data mean that the average 
teacher of Negro youth is confronted 
by a task of motivation (and of deal- 
ing with other personality problems 
as pointed out by Long**) considerably 
different in degree, if not in kind, 
from that faced by teachers of white 
youth; and her present training has 
not prepared her to assume it. Effec- 
tive teaching in such a situation im- 
plies that the teacher recognize the 
need for special emphasis upon moti- 
vation and that she has sufficient back- 
ground and understanding of the ab- 
normal relationship which Negroes 
sustain to American life in general to 
provide an effective and wholesome 
form of orientation as well as incen- 
tive. 

The most striking evidence that 
even the best prepared teachers in 
Negro schools are not able to perform 
such functions is their amazing ig- 
norance of even the elementary facts 
about the Negro either in the present 
or the past. A study which the writer 
is making at the present time which 
attempts to ascertain the amount of 
knowledge about the Negro possessed 
by recent Negro college graduates 
(Negro colleges) indicates that they 
neither know the history of the Negro 
race in America, nor anywhere else for 
that matter; nor do they know the 

% Howard H. Long, “Some Psychogenic Haz- 


ards of Segregated Education of Negroes,”’ JOUR- 
NAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 4:336-50, J] 1935. 


problems faced by Negroes at. the 
present time; and consequently they 
do not have any critical acquaintance 
with the means and methods that have 
been used, are now being used, or 
might be used to attack such prob- 
lems. “Believe it or not,” only slightly 
more than one-third (35%) of these 
Negro college graduates knew what 
the 14th and 15th amendments were 
about, or who John Brown or Nat Tur- 
ner were; and even more incredible, 
seven did not know who wrote “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” ascribing it to John 
Brown, Phillis Wheatley, Fred Doug- 
lass, and Zora Neale Hurston; three 
did not know that Booker T. Wash- 
ington founded Tuskegee, two ascrib- 
ing that act to R. R. Moton and one 
to James Weldon Johnson; and final- 
ly, one graduate thought George 
Washington issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

Another significant fact reported in 
the Maryland study*’ is the close cor- 
respondence between amount of 
schooling obtained by youth who have 
dropped out of school and economic 
level. Table IV shows the school level 
of “out-of-school” Negro and white 
youth and of youth whose fathers’ oc- 
cupation is that of unskilled laborer. 
It will be observed that the school 
level of Negro youth in general ap- 
proximates very closely that of youth 
whose fathers’ occupation is that of 
unskilled labor, irrespective of race. 
It appears that Negro youth are 
caught in a vicious circle: They do 
not attain a high scholastic level be- 
cause their fathers are largely un- 
skilled laborers and their fathers are 
largely unskilled laborers because they 
are Negroes. Consequently, they have 


* Ibid., p. 61. 
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TABLE IV 


Scuoou LEVEL or “Ovut-or-ScHooL”’ NEGRO AND WHITE YOUTH AND 
YoutH Wuoss Fatuers ARE UNSKILLED LABORERS* 














Fathers Unskilled 
School Level White Negro Laborers 
(White & Negro) 
8th grade or less 33.2% 68.4% 66.1% 
9th, 10th or 11th grades 24.8 17.4 21.0 
ith or 12th, graduate 30.3 8.2 10.0 
1, 2 or 3 years beyond graduation ae 4.3 1.8 
4 or more years beyond graduation 4.0 1.7 0.4 











* Adapted from: Howard M. Bell, op. cit., p. 61. 


all of the characteristics and disabili- 
ties of a working class population. 
This is merely another way of saying 
that the proper education of Negroes 
is to a great extent a “working-class” 
problem; and, therefore, an effective 
teacher in a Negro school must recog- 
nize this fact and be prepared accord- 
ingly. 

The above statement is not meant 
to reopen the heated but sterile con- 
troversy, which obtained some 20 or 
25 years ago, as to whether Negroes 
should have predominantly industrial 
education, or college education, or 
some other kind. It is merely intended 
to emphasize the fact that most Ne- 
groes are going to be workers and that 
the teacher in a Negro school must 
not only recognize this fact, but must 
appreciate the further fact that even 
more important than providing for the 
purely technical requirements of the 
modern occupational world is the task 
of the socialization of the worker. As 
T. Arnold Hill** pointed out: “The 
type of vocational instruction most 
necessary for the vast majority of high 
school students is not technical, but 
social. .. . The lack of social under- 
standing is responsible for most fail- 

8% Arnold Hill, ‘Educating and Guiding Negro 


Youth for Occupational — JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO EDUCATION, 4:29, 1935. 


ures, and especially is this true of 
Negroes.” Moreover, as the writer*® 
had occasion to observe recently: 


Few will disagree, I am sure, that our 
schools have been singularly remiss in their 
attempts to develop adequate social under- 
standing of the vocational world into which 
their pupils have later entered as workers. 
This without doubt constitutes the most 
neglected phase of vocational education (or 
general education, for that matter) at the 
present time. 

Whatever else may account for the 
school’s neglect of this very important task 
of socializing our future workers, one reason 
is to be found in the type of teacher en- 
gaged in many of our schools. Just as the 
modern world is demanding a new type of 
worker, it is just as surely demanding a new 
type of teacher——a teacher who not only 
senses and understands the problems which 
her pupils of today will face as workers of 
tomorrow, but who also has the knowledge 
and interest to help them find solutions for 
those problems. But, how many teachers 
are there in this country who sense and 
understand the problems of the workers in 
the communities in which they teach? How 
many teachers are there who understand, 
or who are even interested in, the recent 
Social Security Act? How many teachers 
know the provisions or the extent of work- 
men’s compensation laws? How many know 
the provisions, extent, or character of mini- 
mum wage laws; or of the Federal Wages 
and Hours Bill? 


9A Neglected Phase of Vocational Education 
Among Negroes’ (Editorial Comment), JOURNAL 
OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 7:4, 1938. 
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How many know the aims, history, or 
present status of the labor movement in 
this country? How many know or under- 
stand the issues involved in the present 
controversy between the A.F. of L. and the 
C.1.0.? (Maybe, I should have asked: How 
many know what the A.F. of L. and the 
C.1.O. are?) Finally, how many teachers 
know of, or are interested in, the numerous 
other issues which are harrowing the very 
souls of workers in all parts of the country 
today? In the case of teachers of Negro 
youth, this situation is even more serious; 
not because they are more ignorant or less 
interested than other teachers, but because 
Negroes are the most exploited and help- 
less group of workers in America today— 
most exploited, not necessarily because they 
are Negroes, but primarily because they are 
the most ignorant. 


Thus, I say, that one of the most 
forward steps in the improvement of 
the Negro separate school will consist 
in the selection and training of teach- 
ers for Negro schools who, in the first 
place, recognize that the education of 
the Negro is largely a “working-class” 
problem, and, in the second place, are 
competent to give the type of training 
which is necessary for the student and 
future worker to understand the social 
and economic life he is destined to 
enter. 


Investment in Negro Brains 


Finally, only a word needs to be 
added explicitly concerning the Negro 
student, since implicitly he has al- 
ready been considered in other sec- 
tions. And that word is simply and 
briefly this: Much of the program of 
improvement that has been suggested 
has been predicated upon the assump- 
tion that the best brains in the Negro 
race are going to be enlisted to aid in 
its fulfillment. This is not being done 
to the extent possible or desirable at 
the present time. 


Several years ago, it was reported 
in the public press that, in a study 
made of gifted Negro children, a Ne- 
gro child was found with the very 
unusual high I.Q. of around 200. This 
fact was of such significance that the 
writer*® took occasion at that time, 
after indicating the significance of 
this fact for the whole question of 
racial differences, to point out a fact 
of even greater importance suggested 
thereby. That statement indicates so 
definitely what the writer wishes to 
say at this point that he does not 
think it necessary to apologize for 
quoting and paraphrasing it at length. 


It is not expected that we shall find many 
more Negroes, or whites either, with an 
1.Q. of 200 and above. In fact, now that it 
has been demonstrated that such Negroes 
do exist, it is not as important that we 
continue our search for others of this ultra- 
exclusive class as it is to ferret out the mem- 
bers of a less exclusive but more important 
group with I.Q.’s of 125 and above. This 
group, designated by the term “very su- 
perior,” represents roughly the highest 3 per 
cent of the population. According to the 
most conservative estimates of psychologists 
there are approximately 1,000,000 “very su- 
perior” school children in this country, and 
of this number some 50,000 to 75,000 are 
Negroes. Where are these gifted Negro 
children? What efforts are being made to 
discover them and to develop their talents 
for the benefit of the race and the nation? 
These questions assume considerable im- 
portance when it is considered that the Ne- 
gro as a race and the nation as a whole are 
handicapped because our natural resources 
of superior human ability remain buried, 
undeveloped, and unused, 


Whatever else may be at the root 
of the Negro’s troubles in this country 
(in education as in other spheres), it 
is fairly obvious that one of his diffi- 

# “Investing in Negro Brains” (Editorial Com- 


ment), JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 4:153-155, 
Ap 1935. 
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culties is the fact that he has more 
than his necessary share of mental in- 
competence in high places. His leader- 
ship, represented largely by the pro- 
fessional group of preachers, teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, etc., has not been 
(and still is not being) recruited to a 
sufficient extent from the ranks of the 
“very superior.” 

Whether Negroes sense this fact as 
an important problem, or whether 
they think it will resolve itself, or 
whether they do not know what to do 
about it, is not clear. But it is evident 
that something much more systematic 
must be done about it in the future 
than has been done in the past. In this 
connection, the example of Japan is 
instructive. When Japan decided to 
Westernize the Empire, she picked 
several thousand of her brightest sons, 
sent them to Europe and America 
with every resource of the government 
behind them, to prepare to take the 
leadership in the modernization of 
Japan. The problems with which Ne- 
groes are faced are relatively no less 
important, and the wisdom and feasi- 
bility of the policy are evidenced by 
the place the Japanese Empire now 
holds in the world of nations. 

At the present time, there are ap- 
proximately 40,000 Negroes in attend- 
ance upon colleges and professional 
schools throughout the nation. Accord- 
ing to the most generous estimates, not 
more than one-fourth of these students 
come from the “very superior” group, 
despite the fact that there are scat- 
tered throughout the country enough 
Negroes of this gifted group to over- 
fill all of the Negro colleges and pro- 
fessional schools in the country. This 
fact raises the very pointed question 
as to whether we are making the best 


use of our higher educational facilities 
on the one hand, and whether we are 
not retarding the progress of the race 
and nation on the other, by expending 
our energy and machinery on raw 
material of only average quality when 
“very superior” quality is available. 

It is obvious that we cannot remedy 
this situation overnight, but two steps 
can and should be begun and prose- 
cuted immediately. First, some rather 
comprehensive machinery has to be 
devised by which we may discover the 
members of this “very superior” Ne- 
gro group who are scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of this 
country. Just what this machinery 
should be the writer will not attempt 
to say. But a start can be made im- 
mediately. There is no good reason 
why the graduating class of every high 
school in the country could not be 
canvassed, and the “very superior” 
students unearthed. 

The second step involves an equally 
important task. Many of these bright 
young people are lost, either because 
of lack of encouragement or lack of 
funds to go on with their training— 
and their superior brains are of little 
avail without training. Many of our 
colleges and high schools miss an ex- 
cellent opportunity for service by not 
devising some means of providing this 
encouragement. And many local com- 
munities miss an opportunity to make 
the most gilt-edged investment they 
will ever be offered, when they allow 
these youngsters to be lost to the lead- 
ership of the race and nation because 
they do not have the money to go for- 
ward with their preparation. Consider 
the dividends that would accrue to the 
nation, the race, and communities 
themselves if each community would 
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invest more money and interest in its 
superior Negro brains. 

In emphasizing the importance of 
discovering and _ utilizing superior 
brains the writer is quite aware of the 
fact that there are some Negroes as 
well as some whites with superior 
brains who are liabilities rather than 
assets. But it should be remembered 
that the reason is to be found in the 
processing and not in the raw material. 
Moreover, it is obvious that capable 
leadership in the race and the nation 
demands more than the mere posses- 
sion of superior brains. However, it 
should be noted also that there is no 
substitute for superior brains;—and 
Negroes least of all can afford to pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that there 
is. Negroes must begin to invest more 
largely and systematically in superior 
Negro brains, if they wish to insure 
that the future will be any better than 
the past. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The writer has indicated as far as 
space would allow that the education 
of and for the Negro in the American 
social order is conditioned by the same 
framework of proscription and segre- 
gation that characterizes the Negro’s 
relationship to all other aspects of 
Negro life. He is provided with in- 
ferior educational opportunity and as 
a direct result, and as an indirect re- 
sult of his inferior status in general, 
his educational status is inferior to 
that of other American citizens. What 
is more significant, it has been noted 
that this situation has been growing 
relatively worse rather than better. 

It has been recognized that any 
fundamental and far-reaching change 
in the Negro’s educational status will 


depend upon the extent to which his 
status in other aspects of American 
life is changed. Pending such a funda- 
mental change and contributory there- 
to, it has been suggested, first, that the 
Negro and his friends must fight any 
further extension of the separate 
school where it does not now legally 
obtain, and use every resource possible 
to get better treatment where the 
separate school is now legally main- 
tained. It was pointed out thai two 
trends—Federal aid, and court action 
as illustrated in the Gaines Case— 
represented immediate rays of hope. 
Second, it has been urged most em- 
phatically that Negroes should take 
every advantage of their present ne- 
cessity; they are forced by law to go 
to separate schools, thus they should 
try to improve them in every way 
possible, so that the present and im- 
mediate future generations of Ne- 
groes may get the best education pos- 
sible. It has been urged that consider- 
able improvement can and ought to 
be made here: Negroes should have a 
greater part in the control and ad- 
ministration of their own education; 
the administration of Negro schools 
should be radically changed in phi- 
losophy and practice so as to provide 
a more wholesome atmosphere for the 
education of a minority group; the 
present training of teachers in the 
Negro school is inadequate to enable 
them to do their job effectively and 
therefore must be radically redirected; 
and finally, it has been urged that any 
real program of improvement will de- 
pend upon the extent to which the 
superior brains of the race are cor- 
ralled, developed, and enlisted in this 
program. 
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Cuaprer XX 
THE MENTAL ABILITY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Martin D., JENKINS 


The position which any group oc- 
cupies in the social structure at any 
given time depends upon a complex 
of variable factors which are histori- 
cal, sociological, psychological and 
economic in nature. One of these fac- 
tors is mental ability. Portrayal of the 
position of the Negro in the American 
social structure, then, must perforce 
take into consideration the mental 
ability of this racial group. 

The central problem of this paper is 
to test the validity of the hypothesis 
of racial difference in mental ability. 
This hypothesis may be stated as fol- 
lows: There is a difference in innate 
mental ability between whites and Ne- 
groes in America; this difference 1s 
due to an inherent racial factor. 

To arrive at a tentative answer to 
the problem stated above, this paper 
will concern itself with the studies 
which have attempted to measure the 
intelligence of Negro groups in the 
United States. The writer is well aware 
that the problem might be approached 
in another way, but he is, at this point, 
in full agreement with Garth, who 
points out that the problem must be 
attacked scientifically, and the scien- 
tific attack must be that of the ex- 
perimental psychologist.* 


Stupies oF Necro INTELLIGENCE 


A large number of studies involving 
the administration of mental tests to 
American Negro groups have been 
made since the development of the 





_1Cf. T. R. Garth, The Hypothesis of Racial 
Ditevenes, Journal of Social Psychology, 2:225. 


intelligence test technique. Adequate 
summaries of this literature have been 
made by a number of students, a cir- 
cumstance which relieves the present 
writer of going into detail at this 
point.? 

For purposes of race comparison 
these studies can be cast into two 
categories: (1) the inter-race ap- 
proach, in which groups of whites and 
Negroes are compared directly on the 
basis of their performance on given 
tests, and (2) the intra-race approach 
in which sub-groups within a group of 
Negro subjects are compared. 


THE InTER-RaceE APPROACH 


The inter-race approach is simple 
—all too simple—in its methodology. 
Typically the procedure is as follows: 
Two groups of subjects, one composed 
of whites and the other of Negroes 
are selected; usually some basis of 
control, often superficial, is instituted, 
i.e., the two groups may be within the 
same grade range, and/or residents of 
the same locality; a standardized in- 
telligence test is now administered to 
the two groups; the obtained scores are 
treated statistically and any differ- 
ence found in the mean scores is at- 
tributed to the factor of race. Any 
number of mediocre studies have re- 
ceived, on the basis of this procedure, 
a sort of academic immortality. 

The findings of these several studies 
are sufficiently consistent to permit the 
following generalizations: 

1. When groups of Negroes and 


2 Cf. citations, Table II, post. 
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whites are selected from the same lo- 
cality and from within comparable age 
and grade ranges, the Negro group 
makes a lower average test score than 
the white group with which it is com- 
pared. 

2. Although there is a difference in 
mean scores, there is a considerable 
degree of overlapping, i.e., a number 
of cases in the Negro group exceed the 
mean (or median) score of the white 
group. 

3. Individual differences _ persist 
within the two groups; differences 
within the groups are greater than dif- 
ferences between the groups. 

4. Differences between the two 
groups are greater in the Southern than 
in the Northern states; greatest dis- 
parity is found where the difference 
between the educational facilities 
available to the two groups is greatest. 

5. Negro groups which have had the 
benefit of fairly adequate educational 
facilities may score higher than com- 
parable white groups which have ex- 
perienced inadequate educational fa- 
cilities. 

6. Differences in the performance of 
white and Negro groups may be at- 
tributed either to a racial factor or to 
an environmental factor, since typi- 
cally the groups compared differ in 
both race and experiential background. 

Difficulties Inherent in the Inter- 
Race Approach.——The problem of 
evaluating the comparative ability of 
whites and Negroes by means of in- 
telligence tests is not an isolated one. 
On the basis of test performance 
whites are superior to Negroes, urban 
children are superior to rura) children, 
native whites are superior to immi- 
grants, individuals from the higher 
socio-economic levels are superior to 





those of the lower levels. Involved in 
all of these group comparisons is the 
question of what abilities the tests 
used actually measure. In order ade- 
quately to evaluate the validity of 
group comparisons on the basis of in- 
telligence test performance it is neces- 
sary to examine the basic assumptions 
of the intelligence test method. 

The typical intelligence test consists 
of a series of carefully graded tasks 
selected from the experiences of chil- 
dren (or adults); it is based on the 
supposition that the tasks presented 
represent common factors in the life 
of every child (or adult) to be tested. 
The score which a given individual 
earns on the test is interpreted in terms 
of the scores made by a large number 
of individuals who have taken the 
test previously—the “standardization 
group.” Thus, an individual who 
makes a high score, in terms of the 
standardization group, is rated of high 
intelligence and conversely, an indi- 
vidual who makes a low score, in terms 
of the standardization group, is rated 
of low intelligence. It is obvious that 
such comparisons are valid only if the 
individual] being rated, and the stand- 
ardization group, have had an approx- 
imately equal opportunity to obtain 
the experiences presupposed common 
by the test. A basic assumption of the 
intelligence test technique is that when 
individuals have had this approxi- 
mately equal opportunity, differences 
in performance on the test may be 
attributed to heritable factors. When 
this condition is violated the test re- 
sults are invalid, 

It is precisely at this point that the 
difficulty of making valid group com- 
parison lies. If it can be demonstrated 
that the experiential background of 4 
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given group differs appreciably from 
that of the group upon which the test 
was standardized, the test results may 
not be used as a measure of the rela- 
tive abilities of the two groups. 
Schwesinger succinctly summarizes 
this point in the following statement: 


It must be understood basically that in order 
to answer the questions on our intelligence 
tests, children must have had a normal op- 
portunity for contact with the sort of ma- 
terial taken up in the test. The American 
test assumes certain experiences as common 
to the average child in a normal American 
environment. As soon as the environment 
becomes abnormal, the only conclusion to 
be drawn is that the test is unfair; never 
that the child is abnormal... ? 


Other chapters in this volume de- 
scribe the generally low economic 
status of the Negro in America, and 
the typically sub-average educational 
facilities which are available to Negro 
children. It is, consequently, hardly 
necessary here to adduce evidence that 
the Negro in America, as a group, is 
so atypical because of environmental 
limitations, as not to be fairly meas- 
ured by existing intelligence tests. 

Critical students have pointed out 
additional weaknesses of the compara- 
tive studies of which a word should be 
said here.* From the standpoint of 
methodology the following weaknesses 
have been noted: 

(1) Inadequate sampling from the 

standpoint of both size and 

* Gladys O. Schwesinger, Heredity and Environ- 
ment. New York: Macmillan. 1933. pp, 282-283, 


‘For more detailed di see ially 
the following: Robert Daniel, Basic Considerations 
for Valid Interpretations of Experimental Studies 
Pertaining to Racial Differences. Jl. Educ. Psychol. 
23: 15-27, 19382; T. R. Garth, Race Psychology, 
New York: McGraw-Hill 1931; O, Klineberg, Race 
Differences. New York: Harper. 1935; H. H. Long, 
The Intelligence of Colored Elementary Pupils in 
Washington, D.C. JouRNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 
3:205-222, 1934; J. Peterson, Basic Considerations 
a A hae Neg ES 

N 3: - 3 .. J, i - 
gro-White Differences in General BR Bay Band 
NAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 3:424-452, 1934, 





composition of the group. 

(2) The failure, in many instances, 
to present an adequate statisti- 
cal description of the perform- 
ance of the groups studied. 

(3) The difficulty of satisfactorily 
defining “race.” 

(4) The use of tests devised for 
white populations. 

(5) Failure to take into account the 
factor of social status. 

(6) Intelligence tests tend to meas- 
ure native ability less and less 
with increase in school grade. 

From the point of view of uncon- 

trolled differences between the white 
and Negro groups the following points 
have been noted: : 

(1) The lack of motivation due to 
the position of the Negro in the 
American social order. 

(2) Influence of ‘“mind-set’—the 
lack of certain desirable “men- 
tal sets” for performing paper 
and pencil tests. 

(3) Inadequate educational facili- 
ties provided for Negro chil- 
dren. 

(4) Meager home background of 
Negro children. 

(5) Speed factor in many tests 
handicaps Negro children. 

Summary of the Inter-Race Ap- 

proach.—The findings of those studies 
which attempt to compare the relative 
intelligence of whites and Negroes on 
the basis of test performance, if taken 
at their face value, definitely support 
the hypothesis of racial differences in 
intelligence, since white groups are al- 
most invariably superior to the Negro 
groups with which they are compared. 
Analysis of the method, however, re- 
veals that these findings may not be 
taken at their face value since typi- 
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cally the groups compared differ in 
experiential background, thus invali- 
dating the tests as a measure of the 
intelligence of the disadvantaged 
group. The net result of the inter-race 
approach is that it tells us nothing 
conclusive about the relative inherent 
mental ability of whites and Negroes 
in America. 


Tur Inrra-Race APPROACH 


The second and, in the opinion of 
the writer, the more fruitful method 
of attacking the problem of the com- 
parative mental ability of the Ameri- 
can Negro is the intra-race approach. 
This approach has the advantage of 
eliminating the troublesome variables 
identified with membership in different 
racial groups® and of focusing atten- 
tion upon the crucial factor of varia- 
bility within the Negro group. 

Briefly summarized here are (1) 
studies which shed some light upon the 
influence of a changed environment 
upon the intelligence of Negro groups; 
(2) studies of the influence of race- 
mixtures; and (3) studies of gifted 
Negro children. 

Influence of Changed Environment. 
—There is a large body of literature 
which supports the conclusion that, 
although intelligence test scores are 
determined largely by hereditary fac- 
tors, an improvement in environment 
will effect an improvement in test per- 
formance.® The hypothesis to be tested 
here, in connection with the central 
problem of this paper, is this: If the 

5The intra-race approach involves inter-race 
comparisons, of course, since the tests used are 
those which have been standardized upon white 
subjects. 

* For a full discussion of the literature and dis- 
cussion of the problem see: Nature and Nurture: 
Their Influence upon Intelligence. Twenty-seventh 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I. Bloomington; Public School 


Publishing Co. 1928. See also Gladys C. Schwes- 
inger, Op. cit. 


generally sub-average test-perform. 
ance of Negroes is due to environmen- 
tal factors, then, other things being 
equal, an improvement in test-per- 
formance should accompany an im- 
provement in the environment. 

All of the evidence with which the 
writer is familiar supports the hy- 
pothesis stated above. Most revealing 
at this point are studies, similar in 
method and findings, by Long of 
Washington, D.C., school children,’ 
and by Klineberg of New York City, 
school children.’ These investigators 
assuming that Southern Negro children 
who have migrated to Northern com- 
munities have thereby improved their 
environment—at least insofar as 
schools are concerned—studied the ef- 
fect of length of residence in the new 
environment upon intelligence test 
scores. A close positive relationship be- 
tween test score and length of resi- 
dence in the new environment was 
found; that is, the longer the residence 
in the new environment, the higher the 
average I.Q. These studies afford direct 
evidence that improvement in environ- 
ment definitely improves the test per- 
formance of Negro children, even when 
the improvement occurs at a relatively 
late stage of the child’s development. 
It should be noted that although the 
environment of these New York and 
Washington children was improved it 
was by no means optimum, since typi- 
cally the Negroes in these cities are 
found in the lower socio-economic 
levels and experience all the concomi- 
tant hardships of this classification. 

Other studies afford a more indirect 
and less conclusive measure of the 
influence of improved environment. 


‘Howard H. Long, op. cit 
8 OQ. Klineberg, op. cit. 
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Although it is not possible to make a 
valid comparison on the basis of the 
conglomerate of studies, it appears 
that, in general, the higher average 
LQs among Negro groups are found 
in those localities in which the better 
educational facilities are available. 
Klineberg points out that there is, on 
the average, a difference of about 
seven points in the 1.Q. of northern 
and southern Negro children.® Further, 
the study which reports the highest 
average 1.Q. for a group of Negro 
children was conducted in a northern 
urban center.?° 

These studies, which are concerned 
directly with Negro groups, form only 
a small part of the copious literature 
of the effect of environment upon in- 
telligence test performance. They indi- 
cate, as does the bulk of the literature, 
that improved environment effects an 
improvement in mental test perform- 
ance. 

The Influence of Race Mixture.— 
Since, in the United States, the term 
“Negro” has been afforded a socio- 
logical rather than an anthropological 
connotation, there is a wide range in 
degree of white ancestry among Ne- 
groes. This fact has given rise to the 
mulatto hypothesis: If the Negro 1s 
of inferior intelligence, then, in a 
mixed group such as we have in the 
United States those individuals having 
the largest amount of white ancestry 
should, on the average, stand higher in 
tests, other things being equal, than 
persons of total_or large amounts of 
Negro ancestry? 

A number of studies have been con- 





® Otto Klineberg, op. cit. 

~W. W. Clark, Los Angeles Negro Children 
Educational Research Bulletin Los Angeles City 
Schools. Vol. 3, No. 2. 1923. 
. ™M. J. Herskovits, On the Relation between 
Negro-White Mixtures and Standing in Intelligence 
Tests. Pedagogical Seminary 33:30-42. 1926. 


cerned with the testing of this hy- 
pothesis. The procedure is to classify 
& group of Negro subjects on the basis 
of certain negroid characteristics such 
as degree of pigmentation, width of 
nose and thickness of lips and then to 
compute coefficients of correlation be- 
tween these several indices and stand- 
ing on intelligence tests. Witty and 
Jenkins have summarized this litera- 
ture and conclude: 


It was found that investigators have set forth 


dissimilar conclusions, but the weight of the 
experimental evidence clearly indicates that 


intelligence test performance is not condi- 
tioned by the relative proportions of white 


and Negro ancestry. The results of the most 
comprehensive, careful and recent studies 
indicate that there is a negative but in- 
significant relationship between mental test 
performance and negroid characteristics.” 


Studies of Gifted Negro Children — 
Perhaps the most significant of the 
methods used in the intra-race ap- 
proach is that involving the study of 
Negro children of superior intelligence. 
The identification of highly superior 
Negro children is important because, 
as Thorndike pointed out long ago, in 
many practical matters the upper limit 
of a group is as important as its aver- 
age of atypical status.’* Further, all 
critics of the inter-race approach hold 
that the low scores generally made by 
Negro children may be explained by 
environmental factors. There are, how- 
ever (and this fact is quite generally 
overlooked), Negro children who are 
nurtured in an environment which is 
equal or superior to that of the aver- 
age white child. If race is not a limiting 
factor, such children should distribute 
Testing oe > ee a 
chology 1:179-192. 1936. 

133%. L. Thorndike, Intelligence Scores of 


Colored Pupils in High School. School and So- 
ciety 18:570, 1923. 
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TABLE I 


Sruprgs watcn IncLupp Necro CaILpRENn oF 120 1.Q. anp ABOVE 













































































Number Cases in 1.Q. Intervals 
Investigator Date Locality Test of 
Subjects | 120-29 | 130-39 140- 
Clark? 1923 Calif. National 500 1778 a 12 
Long® 1934 D.C. Kuhlman-Anderson | 4,864 177 50 10 
Bond?® 1926 Okla. Stanford-Binet 33 _ 7 1 
Strachen!? 1926 Mo. Stanford-Binet 609 148° pad 1% 
Hewitt! 1930 Va. Illinois 90 4 2 1 
Schwegler and Winn} 1920 Kansas Stanford-Binet 58 1 1 _ 
Tenn., La., Goodenough 613 8 1 1 
Goodenough" 1926 Calif. Goodenough 69 3 = 1 
Lacy 1926 | Okla. Stanford-Binet 817 14 2 1 
Hirsch'® 1926 Tenn. Dearborn 449 7 1 “= 
Garth and Whatley"* 1925 Texas National 1,272 9 _— 
Beckham!” 1933 Md., D.C., N.Y. | Stanford-Binet 1,100 18 5 a 
Terwilliger 1934 N.Y. Stanford-Binet 3,681 4 4 2 
Proctor! 1929 | D.C. Stanford-Binet —! 1 16 13 
Long” 1935 | D.C. Stanford-Binet —f 25 4 5 
Jenkins®! 1935 Tl. (Me-Call 8,145 82 54 36 
Stanford-Binet) 45 39 29 
® Number of cases computed from percentages. 
bT.Q. 110-139. 
© 1.Q. 116-125 
41.Q. 126-135. 
© 1.Q. 136 and above. 
{ Not given. 


- 7 AS, Clark, Los Angeles Negro Children, Educational Research Bulletin, Los Angeles Public Schools. Vol. 3, 
0. 923 
8 H. H. Long, ‘ ‘The Intelligence of Colored Elementary Pupils. Jounnat Necro Epucartion, 3: 205-222. 1934. 

*H. M. Bond, “Some Exceptional Negro Children,” Crisis, 34: 257-259. 1927. 

10 Lexie Strachen, ‘ ‘Distribution of Intelligence Quotients of Twenty-Two Thousand Primary School Children,” 
Journal Educational Research, 16: 169-174. 1926. 

A. Hewitt, “A Comparative Study of the Intelligence of White and Colored Children,”’ Elementary School 
a 31: 111-119. 193 

A. Schwegler and M. A. Winn, “A Comaanative Study of the Intelligence of White and Colored Children,” 

pws” Educational Research, 2: 838-848. 1920. 

18 Florence Goodenough. ‘ ‘Racial Differences in the Intelligence of School Children,” Journal of Experimental 
Popenent 9: 388-397. 1926. 
me . D. Lacy, ‘Relative Intelligence of White and Colored Children,” Elementary School Journal, 26: 542-546. 


16 M. D. Hirsch, ‘‘A Study of Natio-Racial Differences,”’ Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. I. No. 3. 1926. 
s01- $66, a and G. A. Whatley, ‘“‘The Intelligence of Southern Negro Children,” School and Society, 22: 
92 
Beckham, ‘‘A Study of the Intelligence of Colored Adolescents of Different Socio-Economic Status in 
Typical 9 Fn ol Areas,” Journal Social and Abnormal Psycholog ys 4: 70-91. 1933. ‘3 
18 Janet Terwilliger, ““A Study of Negro Children of IQ Above 125.’ Unpublished Master's Thesis. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia ea orome 34. 
19 Lillian 8. Proctor, “‘A Case Study of Thirty aed Colored Children of Washington, D.C.”” Unpublished 
Master's Thesis. Chicago: University of Chicago. 1929. 
20 H. H. Long, ‘‘Test Results of — one Negro Children Selected on the Basis of Socio-Economic Status,” 
J OURNAL NEGRO EpvucatTion, 4: 192-212. 1935. 
D. Jenkins, ‘‘A Socro:Prychelouical Study of Negro Children of Superior Intelligence,” JouRNaL or NEGRO 
Senna 175-190. 1936. 


themselves, on the basis of intelligence ' “The following hypothesis is to be 


test performance, in much the same tested here: If race in itself is not a 
way as do typical groups of American limiting factor in intelligence, then 
white children, and among them should among Negroes whose total environ- 
be found a “normal” proportion of very ment compares favorably with that of 
superior cases. 
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‘should be found an appreciable num- 
ber of individuals of very superior in- 
telligence. 

Analysis of the literature relating to 
the test performance of Negro children 
reveals that many of these children 
have been found within the range 
which includes the best one per cent 


of white children (180 1.Q.), Table I 


lists fifteen studies of Negro children 
which report subjects above 120 I.Q.* 
The studies cited were made in various 
localities and under varying condi- 
tions; further, the 1.Q.s were derived 
by a number of different tests. Conse- 
quently, one may not justifiably gen- 
eralize concerning the incidence of Ne- 
gro children of high I.Q. from a com- 
posite of these studies. Significant is 
the fact, however, that in seven of the 
studies listed in Table I, the propor- 
tion of high I.Q. children equals or 
exceeds the normal proportion of such 
children in the white population. One 
may educe from these studies that 
children of superior intelligence may 
be found, in varying proportions, in 
many Negro populations. 

Little published material relative to 
Negro children in the very highest 
ranges of test-intelligence is available. 
The writer has identified a Negro child 
of 200 I.Q.*° and knows of several 
other Negro children who have tested 
above 170 1.Q. These extreme deviates 
are, in the opinion of the writer, of 
the greatest significance since they in- 
dicate that Negro ancestry is not a 
limiting. factor in intelligence. 

Summary of the Intra-Race Ap- 
proach—By means of the intra-race 





“Martin D. Jenkins, A Socio-Psychological 
Study of Negro Ohildren of Superior Intelligence. 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 5:178. 1936. 
si By P. A. Witty, and M. D. Jenkins, The Case of 

B’—A Gifted Negro Girl. Journal of Social 
Psychology 6:117-24. 1985. 


approach attempt is made to test sev- 
eral hypotheses which are related to 
the racial differences hypothesis. Stud- 
ies show that an improved environ- 
ment among Negro children effects an 
improvement in intelligence test per- 
formance; that there is an insignificant 
relationship among Negroes of Negro- 
white ancestry between negroid an- 
thropological characteristics and in- 
telligence; and that gifted children, 
both in their incidence and in the 
extent of their deviation, occur nor- 
mally in many Negro populations. The 
racial difference hypothesis must stand 
or fall in respect to its consonance 
with the hypotheses stated above. 
Since the tentative tests of the hy- 
pothesis refute the racial difference 
hypothesis, one may conclude tenta- 
tively that differences in the average 
test scores of American whites and 
Negroes are not to be attributed to 
differences in inheritable intelligence. 


AUTHORITATIVE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE EXPERIMENTAL LITERATURE 


In view of the fact that the experi- 
mental literature affords no clear-cut 
answer to the question of the com- 
parative mental ability of whites and 
Negroes in America it would appear 
that the interpretations of representa- 
tive authorities would be helpful—al- 
though admittedly inconclusive—in 
arriving at a tentative conclusion. 

The Conclusion of Scientists Rela- 
tive to Racial Differences in Men- 
tal Ability—Thompson secured, by 
means of a questionnaire, the inter- 
pretations of 129 scholars in the field 
of racial differences.’® His respondents 
included 77 psychologists, 22 educa- 

% Charles H. Thompson, “The Conclusions of 


Scientists Relative to Racial Differences,’”’ JOURNAL 
OF NEGRO EDUCATION 3:494-512, Jl 1934. 
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tionists, and 30 sociologists and an- 
thropologists, a list which “undoubt- 
edly includes a very large majority 
and a representative number of the 
competent scholars in the field of racial 
differences.”’” Ninety-six per cent of 
the scholars indicated that scientific 
investigation has not disclosed racial 
differences in mental ability and only 
four per cent indicated unequivocally 
that experimentation to date reveals 
any inherent mental differences. 
Forty-six per cent of the group be- 
lieved that differences may exist even 
though not demonstrated, 30 per cent 
of the group insisted upon the hy- 
pothesis of racial equality; and 20 per 
cent of the group were non-committal 
at this point.’® On the basis of these 
findings, Thompson concludes: 


... The data reveal unmistakably that it is 
the general conclusion of scholars engaged 
in the field of racial differences and closely 
allied fields that experimentation to date has 
neither demonstrated that there are any 
inherent mental differences between Ameri- 
can Negroes and American whites, nor cor- 
roborated the “mulatto hypothesis”—that 
Negroes with more white blood are inherent- 
ly mentally different from Negroes with less 
white blood—which is a fundamental corol- 
lary of the racial-difference thesis.” 


The Conclusions of Reviewers Rela- 
tice to Racial Differences—There 
have been, since 1914, twelve reviews 
of the literature of racial comparisons 
(Negro-white), aside from the mate- 
rial which appears in textbooks in edu- 
cation, psychology, et cetera. Table IT 
summarizes the conclusions of these 
reviewers. It is significant that, since 
1925, none of the individuals who have 
critically reviewed the literature has 





Ibid. p. 497. 
® Ibid 


19 Ibid. 


found that this literature supports the 
racial difference hypothesis. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


From the numerous studies which 
have attempted to appraise the valid- 
ity of the hypothesis of racial differ- 
ence in mental ability the following 
generalizations appear tenable: 

1. There is a difference in test in- 
telligence between white and Negroes 
in the United States, when group aver- 
ages are considered. 

2. There is a considerable degree of 
overlapping in the intelligence test 
score distributions of the two groups. 

3. Differences within the two groups 
are greater than the differences be- 
tween the two groups. 

4. Intelligence test scores reflect both 
environmental ana hereditary factors; 
differences between the average test 
scores of white and Negro groups may 
be attributable, either in whole or in 
part, to the environmental factor. 

5. An improvement in environment 
effects an improvement in intelligence 
test performance. 

6. There is an insignificant relation- 
ship, among Negroes of Negro-white 
ancestry, between amount of white an- 
cestry and standing in intelligence 
tests. 

7. Negro children of superior intelli- 
gence, both in their incidence and in 
the extent of their deviation, occur 
normally in many Negro populations. 

8. The hypothesis of racial differ- 
ence in intelligence, in the opinion of 
representative scholars, has not been 
demonstrated; and further, the inter- 
race approach is not a fruitful method 
for testing the hypothesis. 

The most significant conclusions to 
be drawn from the literature are these: 
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TABLE II 


CoNCLUSIONS OF TWELVE REVIEWERS OF THE LITERATURE OF THE INTELLIGENCE 


Test PERFORMANCE OF NEGROES AND WHITES 





Reviewer 


Year 


Conclusion 





Bruner?® 


1914 


No conclusion; the three studies cited (Baldwin, Strong, Mayo) 
all emphasize the inferiority of the Negro groups. 





Woodworth*® 


1916 


No conclusion; the investigators, without exception, accept the 
hypothesis of race differences in intelligence. 





Pintner” 


1923 


“All results show the Negro decidedly inferior to the whites on 
standard intelligence tests. These results are sufficiently numerous 
to point to a racial difference in intelligence.” 





Garth** 


1925 


“These studies altogether seem to indicate the mental superiority 
of the white race. . . . Altogether it ‘may be said that the investi- 
gators recognize that these experimental results are crude and so 
they must be taken tentatively.” 





Viteles** 


1928 


“From among the varied conclusions it is possible for anyone in- 
terested in the problem of Negro-white differences to choose one 
which best suits his particular bias. The varied character of the 
findings themselves and the difficulties of interpretation suggest 
extreme caution in generalizing on differences between the Negro 
and the white.” 





Yoder” 


1928 


“It may be correctly concluded that the consensus of competent 
scientific thought, contemplating the inability of mental testers to 
define intelligence, the inadequacy of all attempts to take such 
factors as education, social status, and language into proper con- 
sideration and the deficiencies of testing conditions finds no proof 
of racial inferiority or superiority and eliminates the usual methods 
of determining such standing from the field of scientific useful- 
ness. 





Witty and 
Lehman*6 


1930 


“For the present, it may be said, therefore, that (a) individual 
differences among the members of a given race are always much 
larger than the so-called ‘race-differences’ and that therefore, 
(b) any sweeping statement of the intellectual status of the so- 
called inferior races would be premature.” 





Garth?” 


1930 


“It would appear that it (the racial differences hypothesis) is no 
nearer being established than it was five years ago. In fact many 
psychologists seem practically ready for another, the hypothesis 
of racial equality. But the problem in either case is the same as it 
was—to obtain fair samplings of the races in question, to control 
the factor of nurture, and to secure a testing device and technique 
fair to the races compared.” 





Garth™® 


1934 


“Much of the difference found in the results of studies of racial 
differences in mental traits is due to differences in nurtural factors 
and the rest is due to racial mobility, so that one race has a tem- 
porary advantage over another.” 





Price?? 


1934 


“Tt seems safe to conclude, therefore, that until the validity of 
these assumptions is more thoroughly tested than they have been 
hitherto, it is not only futile to attempt to compare whites and 
Negroes, but that meanwhile there should be suspended the belief 
that the Negro is inferior mentally.” 





Klineberg®® 


1935 


“The general conclusion of this book is that there is no scientific 
proof of racial differences in mentality. This does not necessarily 
mean that there are no such differences. . . . In the present stage 
of our knowledge, however, we have no right to assume that they 
exist. 








Garth 





1937 





. any differences so far found in these traits must of necessity 
me aid at the door of differences in experience and the environ- 
mental factors, in racial ideals, and in social status. In fact, any 
difference so far found may be said to be due to one of two factors, 
the factor of selection or the factor of nurture.” 





(See bottom of page 520 for footnotes.) 
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1. That effective functioning of the 
individual is greatly enhanced when 
environmental conditions are optimum. 
No one familiar with the generally 
sub-average educational facilities 
which exist for Negro children, cog- 
nizant of the squalor and privation 
which characterize the lives of indi- 
viduals, Negro and white, whom our 
social order consigns to the lower eco- 
nomic levels, appreciative of the es- 
sential lack of cultural stimulation and 
intellectual challenge which exist for 
the mass of Negroes in America, can 
be surprised at the generally sub- 
average performance of Negro groups 
on measures of intelligence. Ameliora- 
tion of these conditions, in order that 
each individual might develop near the 
upper limit of his hereditary poten- 
tiality, would yield social dividends of 
the highest sort. 

2. That Negroes of very superior in- 
telligence emerge when environmental 
conditions are propitious. Particularly 
significant in any group are the highly 
gifted, for it is from among these that, 
in the main, our jeaders in scholarship, 
in literature and the arts are recruited. 
That gifted Negroes, both in their 
incidence and in the extent of their 
deviation, occur normally in many 


populations is a factor which must be 
taken into account in any program 
for the race. The systematic identifi- 
cation of superior children and the 
assurance that they have the oppor- 
tunity to develop in accordance with 
their ability is essential if the progress 
of the American Negro is to be con- 
sonant with the potentialities inherent 
in the group. 

Further, the fact that Negroes are 
to be found in the very highest levels 
of test-intelligence reinforces the al- 
ready abundant evidence that differ- 
ences in intelligence are a matter of 
individual rather than of racial differ- 
ences. 

3. That any program looking toward 
the development of the American Ne- 
gro must be based on the assumption 
that the race is fully capable, from the 
standpoint of mental ability, of assum- 
ing a position of equality in the social 
order. The method of quantitative 
evaluation—which is the only method 
available to the experimental psychol- 
ogist—has not demonstrated the valid- 
ity of the hypothesis of racial differ- 
ence in mental ability; indeed the 
intra-race approach suggests the es- 
sential equality of American whites 
and American Negroes at this point. 





30 Frank G. Bruner, ‘ ‘Racial Differences,"’ Psychological Bulletin, 11: 384-386. 1914. 
21 Robert S. Woodworth, ‘ ‘Comparative Psychology of Races,’’ Psychological Bulletin, 13: 388-397. 1916. 


22 Rudolph Pintner, J: ntelligence Testing. 


2 Thomas R. Garth, * ‘A Review of Racial Psychology,” Psychological Bulletin, 22: 359 (1925.) 


Pe Morris 8. Viteles, “The Mental og of the Negro,” 


ocial Science, Vol. 140. November 1928, p. 177. 


os “sa. Yoder, ‘ ‘Present Status of the Question of Racial Differences,’’ Journal of Ed 


470. 1928. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
tional Psy gy, 19: 





* Paul A. Witty and H. C. Lehman, “Racial Differences: The Dogma of Superiority,”’ Journal Social Psychology, 


1: 405. 1930. 
27 Thomas R. Garth, ‘‘Review of Racial Psycholo 


"' Psychological Bulletin, 27: 348. 
221, 


28 Thomas R. Garth’, Race Feychology, New York: McGraw-Hill. 1931, 


29 J, StClair Price, ‘ ‘Negro-W 
1934. 
30 Otto Klineberg, Race Differences. New York: Har 


ite Differences in General Intelligence,” tS comat or Necro Epvucation, 3: 447. 


r. 1935, 


31 Thomas R. Garth, ‘‘The Hypothesis of Racial Difference,’ pales of Social Philasophy, 2: 231 (1937.) 
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THE NEGRO’S CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN CULTURE 
ALAIN LocKE 


After twenty years or so of continu- 
ous discussion, this subject of the 
cultural contribution of the Negro as 
a racial group has become trite and 
well-nigh threadbare. Having under- 
gone much critical wear and tear, and 
having passed in the process from 
intriguing novelty to tawdry common- 
place and from careful critical deline- 
ation to careless propaganda, the whole 
subject now obviously needs, even to 
the layman’s eye, thoroughgoing reno- 
vation. Before we proceed to any 
further documentation, then, of the 
Negro’s cultural contributions, let us 
address ourselves to this more difficult 
and more important task of its critical 
evaluation. 

The crux of the whole issue from 
the critical point of view is basically 
the question of the propriety of apply- 
ing race concepts to cultural products. 
What makes a work of art Negro, its 
theme or its idiom? What constitutes 
a “Negro contribution to culture,” its 
authorship or its cultural base? Is there 
or should there be any such set of cate- 
gories in our critical thinking or our 
creative living? Seldom do we ask such 
basic questions, and when we do, we 
too often run off, like Pontius Pilate, 
without waiting for an answer. Yet by 
and on some unequivocal answers to 
questions like these must our whole 
philosophy and practise of culture be 
judged and justified. 

As an instance of this dilemma, we 
find James Weldon Johnson in his an- 
thology,—The Book of American Ne- 
gro Poetry, cautiously accepting Negro 
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authorship as the criterion of Negro 
cultural contribution in this field, ex- 
cluding both the folk poetry and the 
large body of American verse on the 
Negro theme, but in his celebrated 
preface to the same, boldly claiming 
as Negro “contributions” Uncle Re- 
mus, with titular white authorship, 
jazz ragtime and American popular 
dance forms to the extent they are the 
derivatives of Negro idioms or source 
originals. Obviously here is a paradox. 
Which is the sound position? What is 
the proper and consistent claim? 
Obviously culture politics has a good 
deal to do with the situation, often 
forcing both majority and minority 
partisans into strange and untenable 
positions. Granted even that the very 
notion of “Negro art” and of “Negro 
cultural contributions” is a sequel of 
minority status, and an unfortunate 
by-product of racial discrimination 
and prejudice, it by no means follows 
that an uncritical acceptance of the 
situation is necessary or advisable. 
There is, in fact, a fallacy in both of 
the extreme positions in this cultural 
dilemma. Although there is in the very 
nature of the social situation an un- 
avoidable tendency for the use of lit- 
erature and art as instruments of 
minority group expression and coun- 
ter-assertion, there is a dangerous fal- 
acy of the minority position involved 
in cultural racialism. Cultural chau- 
vinism is not unique in a racial situ- 


1Calverton’s Anthology of American Negro Lit- 
erature includes the folk poetry, and Sterling 
Brown’s Negro Poetry and Drama treats the litera- 
ture of the Negro theme by both white and Negro 
poets and dramatists. 
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ation, however; a national literature 
and art too arbitrarily interpreted has 
the same unpardonable flaws. How- 
ever, where as in the case of the Negro 
there are no group differentials of lan- 
guage or basic culture patterns be- 
tween the majority and the minority, 
cultural chauvinism is all the more 
ridiculous and contrary to fact. Con- 
sistently applied it would shut the 
minority art up in a spiritual ghetto 
and deny vital and unrestricted cre- 
ative participation in the general cul- 
ture. 

On the other hand, there is the ma- 
jority fallacy of regarding the cultural 
situation of a group like the Negro 
after the analogy of a “nation within 
a nation,” implying a situation of dif- 
ferent culture levels or traditions, a 
system of cultural bulkheads, so to 
speak, each racially compartmental- 
ized and water-tight. Like most falla- 
cies, in explicit statement, they reveal 
their own inner self-contradiction and 
absurdities. However, hidden taint of 
both these fallacious positions is very 
common in our popular and critical 
thinking on this issue of Negro cul- 
tural expression and contribution. 

Cultural racialism and chauvinism 
flatter the minority group ego; cultural 
biracialism not only flatters the major- 
ity group ego, but is the extension of 
discrimination into cultural prejudices 
and bigotry.” Both are contrary to fact, 
and particularly so in the case of the 
American Negro. What is “racial” for 
the American Negro resides merely in 
the overtones to certain fundamental 
elements of culture common to white 


and black and his by adoption and ac- 


2For a particularly trenchant analysis and 
criticism of this culture prejudice, see Buell Galla- 
gher’s American Caste and the Negro College, 
pp. 368-71, 


culturation. What is distinctively Ne- 
gro in culture usually passes over by 
rapid osmosis to the general culture, 
and often as in the case of Negro folk- 
lore and folk music and jazz becomes 
nationally current and representative, 
Incidentally, it is by the same logic 
and process that the English language, 
Anglo-Saxon institutions and mores, 
including English literary and art 
forms and traditions have become by 
differential acculturation what we 
style “American.” In culture, it is the 
slightly but characteristically diver- 
gent that counts, and in most cases 
racial and nationalist distinctions are 
only shades of degrees apart. The 
Negro cultural product we find to be 
in every instance itself a composite, 
partaking often of the nationally typi- 
cal and characteristic as well, and thus 
something which if styled Negro for 
short, is more accurately to be de- 
scribed as “Afro-American.” In spite, 
then, of the ready tendency of many 
to draw contrary conclusions, there is 
little if any evidence and justification 
for biracialism in the cultural field, if 
closely scrutinized and carefully inter- 
preted. The subtle interpenetration of 
the “national” and the “racial” traits 
is interesting evidence of cultural 
cross-fertilization and the wide gen- 
eral vogue and often national repre- 
sentativeness of the “racial contribu- 
tion” is similar evidence of the effective 
charm and potency of certain cultural 
hybrids. 

And so, we end up by being able to 
ferret out no other reliable criterion 
for what we style typically or charac- 
teristically “Negro,” culturally speak- 
ing, than that cultural compounding 
and variation which has produced what 
we style “American” out of what was 
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historically and basically English or 
Anglo-Saxon. This, if sound, destroys 
completely the “nation within a na- 
tion” analogy which has been so over- 
worked a parallel, and makes Negro 
literature and art a vital, integral part 
of American cultural expression. Not 
even the notion of a cultural province 
will fit the facts, for the Negro vari- 
ants have wide distribution and par- 
take of the regional characteristics ac- 
cording to geographical distribution. 
The cultural products of the Negro 
are distinctive hybrids; culturally 
“mulatto” generations ahead of the 
mixed physical condition and ultimate 
biological destiny, perhaps, of the hu- 
man stock. 

This makes what is Negro in the 
truest sense, apart from the arbitrary 
criterion of Negro authorship, hard to 
define, no doubt; but fortunately in 
practise, it is easy enough to discrimi- 
nate on close contact and comparison. 
Like rum in the punch, that although 
far from being the bulk ingredient, 
still dominates the mixture, the Negro 
elements have in most instances very 
typical and dominating flavors, so to 
speak. I know only one racial idiom 
with equal versatility combined with 
equally distinctive potency,—and even 
that with narrower cultural range 
since it has been almost exclusively 
musical; the idioms of Gipsy music 
and dance which blending with as di- 
verse strains as Russian, Hungarian, 
Roumanian, Spanish, and even Orien- 
tal music, yet succeed in maintaining 
their own distinctive flavor. The Negro 
cultural influence, most obvious, too, 
in music and dance, has a still wider 
range, —in linguistic influence, in folk- 
lore and literary imagery, and in 
rhythm, the tempo and the emotional 


overtones of almost any typically Ne- 
gro version of other cultural art forms. 
Let us consider a typical, perhaps an 
extreme instance of this characteristic 
dominance and its transforming force. 
Suppose we do laboriously prove the 
cultural ancestor of the Negro spiritual 
to be the evangelical hymn forms and 
themes of white Protestantism; sup- 
pose we even find, as the proponents of 
“White Spirituals” do, interesting par- 
allels and close equivalents, that by no 
means counters or counteracts the 
uniqueness in style and appeal of the 
Negro spiritual, either as folk poetry 
or folk music. Indeed the formula 
analysis, showing so many common in- 
gredients, only adds to the wonder and 
credit of the almost immeasurable dif- 
ference in total effect. We need scarce- 
ly go further to the acid test of com- 
paring the continued spontaneity and 
fresh creativeness of the one strain 
with the comparative sterility and 
stereotyped character of the other. 
The one hardly moved its own imme- 
diate devotees and barely survives cul- 
turally; the other has been creatively 
potent at all musical levels—folk, pop- 
ular and classical, has been vital out 
of its original context in instrumental 
as well as vocal forms, and has moved 
the whole world. 

If this were a single exceptional in- 
stance, no weighty issue would be in- 
volved. But creative vitality and ver- 
satility, this contagious dominance 
seems in so many cases to be a char- 
acteristic trait of the Negro cultural 
product. This disproportionality of ef- 
fect in culture contacts and fusions is 
becoming more and more obvious as 
we study the ramified influence of Ne- 
gro cultural strains. Weldon Johnson 
no doubt had this in mind when he 
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characterized the Negro genius as hav- 
ing great “emotional endowment, origi- 
nality in artistic conception, and what 
is more important, the power of creat- 
ing that which has universal appeal 
and influence.” This truth will become 
axiomatic, I take it, when we broaden 
the scope of our studies of the influence 
of Negro cultural admixture geograph- 
ically as is now beginning to develop. 
For the American Negro elements are 
but one small segment of the whole 
gamut of Negro cultura] influence; 
there is the very pronounced Afro- 
Cuban, the Afro-Brazilean, the Carib- 
bean Creole, the Jamaican, the Trini- 
dadian, the Bahamian, the Louisiana 
Creole together with those better 
known to us,—the Southern Lowlands 
Carolinian, the Lower and Upper South 
and the urbanized or “Harlem” idiom, 
which it will be noted is in many re- 
spects the most hybrid and attenuated 
of all. In addition to a new perspective 
on the range and force of Negro cul- 
ture contacts, such future study may 
give us important clues as to the basic 
African common denominators and 
some explanation of their unusual vi- 
tality and versatility. 

It seems reasonable to maintain, 
therefore, that tracing an arbitrary 
strand of Negro authorship and nar- 
rowly construed race productivity not 
only does not do the Negro group cul- 
tural justice, but that more impor- 
tantly, it does not disclose the cultural 
exchanges and interactions which are 
vital to the process. Following the lat- 
ter pattern, criticism would teach us 
to view the cultural scene more in 
terms of what it actually is, and in 
addition cut under the superficial bases 
of the cultural partisanships and chau- 
vinisms of both sides. An increasing 


number of critical studies and analy- 
ses are taking this more modern and 
more scientific point of view and ap- 
proach; and a particular series* has 
recently taken as its basic viewpoint 
the analysis of the Negro idiom and 
the Negro theme in the various art 
fields as a gradually widening field of 
collaboration and interaction between 
the white and the Negro creative ar- 
tists. Two schools or recent trends of 
American letters and criticism have 
also taken the same composite theory 
and practise, the one, regionalism—a 
growing school of critical thought, and 
Proletarian realism, also a popular and 
increasing vogue in fiction, drama, 
and criticism. The former of course is 
more congenial to the retention of the 
notion of racial idioms; the latter, 
over-simplifying the situation in my 
judgment, discounts and ignores al- 
most completely in its emphasis on 
class status and class psychology, the 
idioms of race. 

With this background, and with the 
now almost traditional precedents of 
claims like that of “Uncle Remus” 
(with titular white authorship) and 
jazz music, with its elaborate biracial 
production, it is to be hoped there will 
be little or no surprise, as we review 
rapidly the epochs of Negro cultural 
activity, in having drama like The 
Emperor Jones, The Green Pastures 
and Stevedore, novels like Green 
Thursday and Porgy, poems like Lind- 
say’s Congo or Bodenheim’s Jazz Ka- 
leidoscope, though by white authors, 
referred to in the context of the cul- 
tural influence of the Negro theme and 
idiom. In art, it is color, not the color- 


2 The Bronze Booklets, Published by Associates 
in Negro Folk Education, Washington, D.C. 
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line that counts; and that not so much 
the hue of the author as the complex- 
ion of the idiom. 

The cultural history of the Negro 
himself in America may be broadly 
traced as falling into two periods,— 
a long period of creative but unsophis- 
ticated expression at the folk level, 
dating almost from his introduction to 
this country up to half a generation 
after Emancipation, and a shorter pe- 
riod of expression at the cultural, 
articulate level, stretching back in ex- 
ceptional, sporadic instances to Phillis 
Wheatley in 1787, but becoming semi- 
literary with the anti-slavery contro- 
versy from 1835-1860, and literary in 
the full sense only since 1890. 

Between these two levels there is a 
gap, transitional only in the historical 
sense, when the main line of Negro ex- 
pression was motivated by conscious 
imitation of general American stand- 
ards and forms, and reacted away from 
distinctive racial elements in an effort 
at cultural conformity. This was in- 
evitable and under the circumstances 
normal; most other literatures and art 
have passed through such imitative 
phases; even French and German lit- 
erature and art; and of course Ameri- 
can art itself in the colonial period. 
But in Negro expression the position of 
cultural conformity and the suppres- 
sion of racial emphasis has since been 
reversed,—first by the dialect school of 
Negro expression of which Paul Laur- 
ence Dunbar was the leading exponent, 
and more lately still by the younger 
contemporary school of “racial self- 
expression,” the so-called “New Negro 
Movement,” which since 1917 or there- 
abouts has produced the most out- 
standing formal] contributions of the 
Negro to American literature and art. 


The importance of this latter move- 
ment is not to be underestimated; for, 
apart from its own creative impulse, it 
has effected a transformation of race 
spirit and group attitude, and acted 
like the creation of a national litera- 
ture in the vernacular reacted upon the 
educated classes of other peoples, who, 
also, at one or another stage of their 
cultura] history, were not integrated 
with their own particular tradition 
and folk-background. 

There is a division of critical opin- 
ion about this so-called “Negro renais- 
sance.” In one view, it was a cultural 
awakening and “coming of age” piv- 
oted on a newly galvanized intelligent- 
sia; according to the other, it was a 
mass movement of the urban migration 
of Negroes during the war period, pro- 
jected on the plane of an increasingly 
articulate elite. Both interpretations 
have their share of truth. What is 
more important than the interpretation 
is the fact of a new group dynamic ac- 
quired at this time and a steadily in- 
creasing maturity coming into the Ne- 
gro’s formal self-expression in the arts. 
The breadth of the cultural stream 
increased with its depth; for the tra- 
ditional arts of music, poetry, and 
oratory were rapidly supplemented by 
increased productivity in drama, fic- 
tion, criticism, painting, and sculpture. 

Cultural racialism, with its stirring 
dynamic and at times its partisan 
fanaticism, was the keynote of the 
Negro renaissance. In its first phase, 
it was naive, sentimental, and almost 
provincial; later, under the influence 
of the World War principles of self- 
determination and the rise of other 
cultural nationalisms (Irish, Czecho- 
Slovakian, etc.) it was to become so- 
phisticated and grounded in a deliber- 
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ate revival of folk traditions and a 
cult of African historical origins. 
Poems, stories, novels, plays empha- 
sizing such themes and glorifying race 
pride, race solidarity, folk-origins came 
in a crescendo of creative effort with 
the rising talents of Claude McKay, 
Jean Toomer, Countee Cullen, Lang- 
ston Hughes, Rudolph Fisher, Jessie 
Fauset, Eric Walrond, Wallace Thur- 
man, Zora Hurston, and others. This 
was the first generation of “New Ne- 
gro” writers. They had their artistic, 
musical, and dramatic counterparts in 
Harry Burleigh, Roland Hayes, Paul 
Robeson, Charles Gilpin, Rose Mc- 
Clendon, the painters Archibald Mot- 
ley, Aaron Douglas, Laura Wheeler, 
Edward Harleston, Palmer Hayden, 
Hale Woodruff, the sculptors—Meta 
Fuller, May Jackson, Augusta Savage, 
Sargent Johnson, Richmond Barthe, 
—to mention just the outstanding 
names. 

But we have little time or space for 
names; what concerns us more are 
trends of style and schools of artistic 
thought. It was this significant decade, 
—1920-1930, that witnessed the col- 
laboration of white dramatists like 
Ridgeley Torrence, Eugene O’Neill, 
Paul Green, and DuBose Heyward, 
with Negro acting talent like Cooper, 
Gilpin and Robeson which gave Negro 
drama its present vital position in seri- 
ous native American drama; that saw 
the parallel] developments of the new 
realistic and regional fiction of the 
liberal “New South” and the develop- 
ment of the Negro novel of both the 
Harlem and the folk-lore school; that 
from the world-wide recognition of the 
serious Negro singers from Roland 
Hayes to Marion Anderson threaded 
through first the vocal folk-song ar- 


rangements of Negro composers like 
Burleigh, Diton, Dett, Brown, Boat- 
ner, Hall Johnson and then gained 
audience for the orchestral and cham- 
ber music compositions of Coleridge 
Taylor, William Dawson, Dett and 
Grant Still. Comparable strides took 
Negro popular music on an upswing of 
popularity and influence, carrying the 
occasionally successful “rag-time com- 
poser” to the assured dominance of 
Negro dance and music in the jazz 
period. Here, too, was a collaboration 
and interchange of talent and effort,— 
perhaps the closest of all the cultural 
collaborations to date, and one pro- 
foundly influential on public opinion 
as well as upon the professional circles 
immediately involved. Indeed the com- 
petitive use, and sometimes exploita- 
tion, of the jazz idioms by the White- 
mans, Gershwins and Goodmans on the 
one side and Fletcher Hendersons, 
Duke Ellingtons, Count Basies (over 
the common denominator, often as not, 
of the Negro jazz “arranger”, the true 
composer for the non-improvising type 
of jazz orchestra) have made a demon- 
stration of cultural reciprocity and 
mutual reenforcement that may be 
prophetic of similar developments in 
other artistic fields. 

But to return to our tracing of liter- 
ary trends; between 1925 and the pres- 
ent three schools of Negro cultural 
expression have in succession appeared. 
But they have overlapped and each 
has even at the moment its exponents 
and adherents, though of course with 
successively diminishing vogue. The 
first started the Negro renaissance 
with an enthusiastic cult of idealistic 
racialism. It made a point of the 
stressing of special traits of “race 
temperament,” of a group philosophy 
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of life, of the re-expression on the 
cultural level of the folk-spirit and folk 
history, including the half-forgotten 
African background. Many of this 
school were devoted, if slightly, too ro- 
mantic Africanists. Toomer’s Cane, 
Countee Cullen’s Color, Langston 
Hughes’ Weary Blues, McKay’s Har- 
lem Shadows were produced in the 
heyday of this enthusiasm. Social pro- 
test and ironic challenge had already 
had some embodiment, especially with 
Claude McKay and Fenton Johnson, 
but romantic and jazz exoticism still 
were dominant notes. As Harlem be- 
came a fashionable fad a certain 
amount of irresponsible individualism 
and eccentric exhibitionism inevitably 
followed, and some of the brightest of 
these younger talents were warped and 
diverted from the sounder courses of 
serious work and development. 
Meanwhile, even before the disillu- 
sion of the depression became effective, 
a more serious trend of folk realism 
was gaining ground. It followed the 
general trend of American realism in 
poetry and fiction, and began to de- 
velop on the basis of serious local 
color portraiture the native distinctive- 
ness of Negro life, first in the urban 
and then in the Southland settings. 
Hughes’ soberer second book of verse 
Fine Clothes to the New, McKay’s 
Banjo and Gingertown, Sterling 
Brown’s realistic and ironic folk poetry 
in Southern Road are typical of this 
latter trend. This was a more soberly 
toned and prosaic racialism, delineat- 
ing the grimmer side of the Harlem 
scene, painting the Southern peasant 
in careful genre studies, exposing the 
paradoxes and injustices of race preju- 
dice. A few problem novels saw the 
light,—not too successful because of 


lack of objectivity and too obvious in- 
dignation and indictment, but in 
drama and poetry some of the best 
folk portraiture by Negro writers was 
being produced. 

Though not completely diverted, a 
good deal of this maturing realism has 
been channeled off, partly by the 
vogue of proletarian realism and part- 
ly by the deepening disillusionment of 
the Negro’s sad economic plight, into a 
rising school of iconoclast protest fic- 
tion, poetry, and drama. Stevedore and 
Erskine Caldwell’s novels and stories 
set the pace for this latest school of 
Negro expression, which closely paral- 
lels the general vogue in style, theme, 
and social philosophy. However, in 
poetry like that of Frank Marshall 
Davis, the latest work of Sterling 
Brown and Langston Hughes, and par- 
ticularly in the brilliant fiction of 
Richard Wright, the Negro literature 
of social protest has some distinctive 
qualities of local color and idiom, 
quizzical irony, dashing satire, and 
freedom from unrelieved drabness, all 
of which make it somewhat distinctive 
in comparison with the parallel white 
authors. But the common factors of 
social reformism and relentless indict- 
ment are also there, as characteristic 
no doubt of the youngest trend in our 
serious literature. 

Enough has been said to show 
clearly that Negro art follows no pe- 
culiar path of its own, but is with 
slight differences of emphasis or pace, 
in step with the general aesthetic and 
social trends of contemporary Ameri- 
can art and literature. As aestheticism, 
realism, regionalism, proletarianism 
become the general vogue, Negro art 
is apt to reflect it. But always, as 
might be expected, these reflections 
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are caught up in the texture of a ra- 
cially-determined phase of agreement 
with a difference, sometimes a differ- 
ence of emphasis, sometimes of mo- 
tivation, often also a difference of emo- 
tional temper and stylistic idiom. It 
is this that saves a good deal of our 
art from being a feebly echoed repe- 
tition of general situations and atti- 
tudes. At times, however, this is not 
the case, and then in reversion to the 
subservient imitativeness which it has 
so largely outgrown, the minority lit- 
erature and art becomes really minor. 

As for the counter-influence, an in- 
creasing vogue for Negro themes and 
materials has certainly been a charac- 
teristic feature of the unfinished dec- 
ade in which we now are, in fiction, 
drama, and the classical use of Negro 
musical idioms particularly. A whole 
generation of younger Southern novel- 
ists, Robert Rylee, Hamilton Basso, 
William March, James Childers, Jose- 
phine Johnson, Julian Meade have suc- 
ceeded the pathbreaking realists, 
Clement Wood, Stribling, Sherwood 
Anderson, Faulkner and Caldwell, 
with telling documentation recanting 
the Bourbon tradition and the contrary 
to fact romance of Gone with the Wind 
and So Red the Rose. A realistically 
portrayed and fairly humanized Negro 
is one of the vital pivots of this new 
Southern fiction; just as a new eco- 
nomic and social reconstruction is one 
of its basic creeds. In drama the folk 
realism of Paul Green and of DuBose 
Heyward has continued to give moving 
portraiture of Negro life, though no 
such level of truth or moving beauty 
has been reached in drama as has al- 
ready been attained in fiction on the 
Negro theme. Jazz music has reached 
a level of serious cultivation and anal- 


ysis unprecedented for any previous 
form of popular music, and in classical 
jazz, the great talents of Negro com- 
posers like Ellington, Dett, Still, Hall 
Johnson, Reginald Forsythe have been 
seriously challenged by Grofé, Gersh- 
win, Gruenberg, Cesana, Lamar, 
Stringfield, and Morton Gould. Indeed 
the vogue and use of Negro themes and 
materials by white creative artists 
has grown so steadily as quite to chal- 
lenge the Negro creative artist’s nat- 
ural spokesmanship for his own cul- 
tural materials. But this challenge 
should be stimulating, and the net re- 
sult in event of any fair competition 
will doubtless be an enforced maturity 
of the Negro artist in several fields 
where he is yet immature, partly from 
lack of full cultural opportunity, part- 
ly through too little objectivity toward 
his subject-matter. It is to be frankly 
admitted that in the more objective 
fields of fiction, playwriting, descrip- 
tive portraiture, the white artist work- 
ing in Negro materials has on the 
whole an advantage of objective con- 
trol and technical maturity, while in 
the more intimately subjective and 
emotional activities of poetry, acting, 
music, and dance, the Negro creators 
and interpreters have their turn of the 
advantage. Such generalizations have, 
of course, their exceptions on both 
sides, but in passing they are typical 
of the present moment and tentatively 
true. 

Benefiting, even because of the de- 
pression, by the Federal Arts Projects 
and their reasonably democratic inclu- 
sion of the Negro artists of various 
sorts, the growth and _ geographic 
spread of Negro art has been materi- 
ally enhanced. Particularly a whole 
younger generation of promising paint- 
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ers and sculptors has been incubated 
by the Federal Art Project, almost too 
numerous for individual mention. 
Three Negro dramas, the Macbeth, 
Haiti, and the Swing Mikado, have 
been among the ranking successes of 
the Federal Theatre, a tribute to non- 
commercial management and in the 
case of the Macbeth and Mikado as re- 
freshing and revealing “Negro ver- 
sions” of familiar classics, almost liv- 
ing texts for the corroboration of the 
central theme of this discussion;— 
the compound gain of the distinctive 
cultural hybrid. Proof also, these ex- 
perimental ventures of the powerful 
appeal of Negro idioms in dignified 
and unstereotyped contexts,—a lesson 
Broadway and Hollywood have yet to 
learn. Hollywood particularly, in spite 
of a new medium, is still snared in a 
reactionary groove and prostitutes gen- 
uine Negro talent to the perpetuation 
among the masses of reactionary social 
and racial stereotypes of character and 


situation. If the persuasiveness of the 
new art or the pressure of its new so- 
cial creeds ever leaps the barricades 
and fences of the “movies” and the 
popular novel and the popular enter- 
tainment stage, as there is faint reason 
to hope, a revolutionizing force for 
liberalizing culture will have been set 
in irresistible motion. Up to this point 
we have been dealing mainly with the 
artistic cultural significance of Negro 
art, but here we sight what is probably 
the next objective and the next crusade 
in the ascending path of Negro art, 
its use as an instrument for social en- 
lightenment and constructive social 
reform. This, too, is no racially ex- 
clusive job and has no racially par- 
tisan objective. It is perhaps, since it 
is the ultimate goal of cultural democ- 
racy, the capstone of the historic proc- 
ess of American acculturation. To be a 
crucial factor in so vital a general 
matter will be a cultural contribution 
of supreme importance. 








Cuapter XXII 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO AND THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


BENJAMIN E. Mays 


When one speaks of the Christian 
religion, it is almost impossible not 
to confuse it with the organized church. 
When the word “Christianity” is 
heard, most of us think instantly of 
the organized institution. That is quite 
understandable. It is the institution 
conspicuously erected, with its steeple 
reaching toward high heaven, that is 
considered to be the embodiment of the 
Christian ideals, the “body of Christ” 
and a witness to the world that Jesus, 
the Christ, still lives. When that 
Church, preaching the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, shuts 
its doors in the face of members of an- 
other race or class and denies to them 
Christian fellowship, it is easy to see 
how the Church and Christianity may 
be looked upon as synonymous. Cer- 
tainly it is difficult not to confuse the 
two when the Church, the only insti- 
tution in the world that exists for the 
sole purpose of carrying forward the 
work of the Crucified Christ, has nour- 
ished and blessed all the major wars 
of history. Both Catholics and Prot- 
estants blessed the World War. It is 
more than difficult to separate the 
Catholic Church and the Christian Re- 
ligion since it exists on the authority 
of the hierarchy and since the Pope 
speaks with authority for the Catholics 
throughout the world. One must sym- 
pathize with a student who is confused 
when one’s attention is called to the 
fact that the Roman Church has ap- 
proved unconditionally Franco and 
everything he has done in Spain. On 
March 29, the Osservatore Romano, 
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organ of the Vatican, in its editorial 
thanked God for Franco’s victory, 
Several days later, Pope Pius sent a 
telegram to the victorious Spanish 
Generalissimo: “Lifting up our heart 
to the Lord, we give sincere thanks 
with your excellency for Spain’s de- 
sired Catholic victory. We express our 
vow that your most beloved country, 
with peace attained, may undertake 
with new vigor the ancient Christian 
traditions which made her great.’ 

In this article, the Church may be 
considered as the organization whose 
task it is to carry forward the work 
of Christ and to strive to bring the 
world to God through Jesus Christ. 
This may be the individual Protestant 
Churches, the individual Protestant 
denominations, the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, or the Roman Catholic 
Church. And yet, it is not the aim 
here to confuse the institution with 
the Christian religion, though at times 
the institution and the Christian reli- 
gion may be identical. For example, 
when the Church as an_ institution 
stands for the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man and for the 
Christian emphasis set forth by Jesus 
that the supreme values of the uni- 
verse are human values and exempli- 
fies these ideals in service, practice, 
and fellowship, then the Church and 
the Christian religion become one. 

But it does not necessarily follow 
that the practices of the organized 
church are wholly representative of 





1See Editorial, Christian Century, April 12, 
1939, p. 467 
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what Jesus taught and did. Here the 
Christian religion may be defined as 
that religion which is based upon what 
Jesus taught, what he did, and what 
his attitudes and convictions were with 
respect to God and man, and man’s 
relationship to God. The institution 
may be, and often is, more concerned 
with creeds and dogmas shaped by 
men and the members’ verbal subscrip- 
tion to them than it is with the quality 
of life its members live from day to 
day. The emphasis on the Christian 
religion as such goes beyond the dog- 
mas because before the dogmas were 
the Christian religion was. Dogmas 
originated from the life, teachings, 
Crucifixion, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus. Man formulated the dogmas not 
Jesus. Thus the prophet may, and 
often does, break with the organization 
in an effort to conform more nearly 
to the ideals set by Jesus. Although 
the Church and the Christian religion 
are not necessarily synonymous, it will 
be almost impossible to keep the two 
separated in this article. It will be 
difficult because at times they may be 
and are synonymous. Then, too, the 
Christian religion does not inhere in a 
vacuum. It must be represented in the 
final analysis by people and it is 
judged by the way people professing 
it behave. Furthermore, the organized 
church, which is quite unChristlike in 
many of its practices, is in other areas 
performing those functions which may 
be fairly appraised as Christian. In the 
light of an explanation that hardly ex- 
plains, it is well now to consider the 
subject at hand—‘“the American Ne- 
gro and the Christian Religion.” 

As far as possible, the order sug- 
gested by the editor will be followed 
in which six sections will be discussed. 


1. What is the present status of the 
Negro in the American Social Or- 
der with special reference to the 
Christian Religion? 

2. What changes have occurred in 
status, particularly within the 
past ten years? 

3. Why did these changes occur? 

4. What might be the status in 
1950? 

5. What are the conditions and 
changes that must obtain in order 
to realize the status predicted for 
1950? 

6. What part must or can informal 
or formal education play in bring- 
ing about such changes? 


THE PRESENT STATUS 


In every area of American life, the 
Negro is discriminated against: in gov- 
ernment, in business, in politics, in in- 
dustry, and in education. This dis- 
crimination takes various forms; it 
may be spending $44 per capita for 
the education of the white child as 
over against $12 per capita for the 
Negro child; it may be denying him an 
opportunity to work or paying him less 
when he works or denying him pro- 
motion on the job; it may be social 
proscription of varying degrees such 
as segregation on buses, railroads, air 
lines, and boats, or denial of the op- 
portunity to eat in restaurants or to 
eat and lodge in hotels; it may be dis- 
franchisement in the Southern states 
where grandfather clauses, literacy 
tests, intimidation, the declaration of 
the Democratic party as private, and 
other methods are used to keep the 
Negro voteless. These discriminations 
are upheld by law and by the customs 
and mores of society. They are for the 
most part sanctioned by religion, and 
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people who call themselves Christians 
administer the discrimination. Now 
and then religion registers its protest 
against these discriminations but not 
often. 

In religion, then, as in other areas 
of American life, the status of the 
Negro is one of segregation. Organ- 
ized Christian religion is no better at 
this point than social, political, or 
business enterprises. Whether in the 
North or the South, Christian fellow- 
ship is almost wholly within the con- 
fines of race. For the most part, Ne- 
groes go to and join Negro churches 
and white people attend and join white 
churches. Negro ministers preach to 
Negro congregations, and white minis- 
ters preach to white audiences. It 
would probably be anathema for a 
Negro to try to join a white church in 
the South, and the North would hardly 
encourage it. For Negroes and white 
people to worship God on a basis of 
equality and Christian fellowship 
could not happen in most sections of 
the South. It just is not done. Even in 
the North where there is worship with- 
out discrimination, it would probably 
prove unsuccessful if a large number 
of Negroes sought membership in a 
white church. The tradition has be- 
come so deeply established that Ne- 
groes themselves would question the 
motives of white people if they sought 
in large numbers to join Negro 
churches. Even in denominations where 
there is organically one church as the 
Methodist, Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Episcopal and Roman Catholic, 
the Negro churches are set apart from 
the white. In the recent merger of the 
Methodist bodies, the Negroes consti- 
tute one district covering the country 
with Negro bishops to serve Negroes. 


The question naturally arises, why is 
this so? There are perhaps two main 
reasons why the Christian religion jg 
divided into churches for Negroes and 
churches for whites: One is the fact of 
discrimination and growing racial con- 
sciousness; the other is the desire of 
the Negro to manage and direct his 
own religious activities. It is prob- 
ably correct to say that “the Negro 
church began as a means of separating 
an unwanted racial group from com- 
mon public worship; that is, it had a 
social and psychological origin. It has 
survived because of the economic, so- 
ciological, and psychological factors in 
the church and in its environment.” 
The individual Negro churches have 
originated in at least five ways: dis- 
crimination and growing racial con- 
sciousness, individual initiative, splits 
and withdrawals, migration, and mis- 
sions of other churches.* Out of the 
situations just described, the segre- 
gated Negro churches have greatly in- 
creased. The 1926 Government Census 
of Religious Bodies shows that there 
are 42,585 Negro churches in the 
United States—10,158 urban and 
32,427 rural. It is estimated that in 
1926 these Negro churches spent 
$46,673,160. Approximately one-fifth 
of the churches in the United States 
are Negro churches. In 1926 the Fed- 
eral Government received reports from 
8,952 of the 9,124 Negro urban 
churches reporting church edifices. 
The total value was calculated to be 
$145,730,958. Thus it is clear that ex- 
cepting the 32,427 rural churches the 
Negro urban churches alone are valued 
at many millions of dollars.° 

2 Mays & Nicholson, The Negro’s Church, New 
York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
ey. 37. 


*Ibid., p. 169, 
5 Ibid., p. 175. 
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The segregated Negro churches sup- 
port schools of their own. At the 
outbreak of the World War, schools 
supported entirely by Negro denomi- 
nations had a total income of $380,993 
and a property valuation of $2,305,054, 
whereas the denominational schools 
supported by white church boards had 
an income of $1,546,303 and a prop- 
erty valuation of $13,822,451.° 

The same segregated setup obtains 
in such organizations as the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. Here as in the 
churches, for the most part, Negro 
secretaries serve Negroes and white 
secretaries serve whites. Negroes and 
whites rarely have fellowship together 
in local Y.M.C.A’s and seldom in local 
Y.W.C.A’s. It would be a rare thing 
worthy of comment if a Negro were 
allowed to live in a Y.M.C.A. that 
serves white men and boys. If there 
was a Negro Y.M.C.A. in the city, the 
Negro applying would be directed to 
the Negro Y.M.C.A. Though more 
kindly treated at the desk, so far as 
actually receiving lodging, he would 
be no more successful than if he were 
applying at a local hotel. For the most 
part in Northern cities where there is 
no “Y” serving Negro men and boys, 
they are not permitted the privileges 
of the white “Y” on bases of equality 
and more often Negroes are not served 
at all. The plain truth is Negroes are 
not wanted in local “Christian” Y.M. 
and Y.W.C.A’s. Thus organized Chris- 
tianity in America follows in the 
footsteps of secular organizations and 
adheres just about as rigidly to the 
customs and mores of society as the 
secular organizations. 

Despite this dual religious system 





_ *Trevor Bowen, Divine White Right. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1934. Pp. 252. 


it is only fair to state that many 
charitable deeds prompted by Chris- 
tian motives have, since Emancipa- 
tion, been performed in the interest 
of the Negro. It is shocking to visual- 
ize what would have been the educa- 
tional fate of the Negroes had it not 
been for the work which Christian 
bodies carried on in the South shortly 
after Emancipation and since. Men 
and women stimulated by Christian 
ideals poured millions of dollars into 
segregated institutions in order that 
Negroes might have an opportunity 
to be trained. Under the impact of 
the Christian religion great institutions 
sprang up, such as: Morehouse Col- 
lege, Atlanta University, Fisk, Talla- 
dega, Howard, Shaw, Benedict, Lin- 
coln, and a host of other educational 
institutions. Not only did Christian 
people give their monies but white men 
and women by the hundreds sacrificed 
social position and prestige in order to 
teach Negroes. In a true sense this was 
organized Christianity because Home 
Mission Societies of the various de- 
nominations sponsored these Christian 
efforts. It was also the Christian re- 
ligion operating in the Spirit of Jesus. 
Christian fellowship was real. Many 
of these pioneer souls violated the cus- 
toms and mores of society and cast 
their lot with Negroes, teaching them, 
eating with them, working with them, 
and associating with them on a plane 
of absolute equality. Hundreds of them 
demonstrated in their lives the funda- 
mental Christian principles that God 
is Father and all men are brothers and 
that there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
bond nor free, male nor female, scyth- 
ian nor barbarian; for we are all one 
in Christ Jesus. They responded help- 
fully and sympathetically to human 
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needs. Only a few of these great souls 
are left. 

It is in order to state here that 
though political and economic factors 
played a large part in the emancipation 
of the Negro, the religious factor can- 
not be ignored. Slavery was incom- 
patible with the Christian ideals. And 
certainly many able leaders like Gar- 
rison and Stowe opposed slavery not 
for political or economic reasons but 
because they were convinced that slav- 
ery was against the Will of God and 
that no Christian society could endure 
that tolerated it. Thus, a paradox: 
whereas some people who called them- 
selves Chfistians believed in slavery 
and sought to justify it on Christian 
grounds, others sought to have it abol- 
ished on the basis of Christian prin- 
ciples. 

Whether we like it or not and how- 
ever incompatible with the highest 
Christian ideals, many segregated 
churches and schools have been kept 
alive by people who believe in the 
Christian religion. The Christian mo- 
tives have caused them to give money 
to help Negroes in segregated institu- 
tions who would have bitterly opposed 
any suggestion of free social mingling 
in white institutions. Millions no doubt 
have been specifically given to main- 
tain Negro colleges and universities 
under segregated auspices by people 
who call themselves Christian who 
would never have given their monies 
under any other condition. Another 
paradox: There are people who say 
they are Christians who would give 
anything to perpetuate a segregated 
economy; there are other so-called 
Christians who would give much to 
have it abolished. The Christian re- 
ligion as it has functioned in America 


has been both the friend and the foe of 
the Negro. Despite the paradoxes and 
the feebleness with which it is prac- 
ticed in the American Social Order, it 
is potentially, and at times actually, 
the most powerful weapon a minority 
group has to press its just claim for 
equal opportunities for survival. 


CHANGE IN Stratus DurInG THE 
Last Ten YEARS 


Institutionally, there has been prac- 
tically no change in status during the 
past ten years. What may be con- 
sidered changes, many of them, have 
their beginnings in the period imme- 
diately following the World War; cer- 
tainly they would date back to the 
early or middle twenties and they 
would not necessarily be organiza- 
tional changes. In fact, there has been 
no outstanding change in status during 
the past ten years. It is true that fel- 
lowship across racial lines is rapidly 
increasing but the origin dates back 
beyond ten years. 

National Christian bodies have gone 
much further in recent years than local 
bodies in their efforts to be more 
Christian in their dealings with the 
Negro. The National Y.M. and 
Y.W.C.A.’s in student quarters have 
sponsored and encouraged Christian 
fellowship across racial lines in areas 
where it might have proved exceed- 
ingly dangerous to do so. The Hollister 
student conference embracing such 
states as Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Louisiana have 
brought together Negro and white stu- 
dents on a basis of absolute equality 
for several years. The Hollister Con- 
ference is definitely within the past ten 
years. Special conferences have been 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, without dis- 
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crimination. The Kings Mountain 
Y.M.C.A. Conference, Kings Moun- 
tain, North Carolina, has never closed 
its doors to white students. It has been 
customary for many years now to have 
Southern white students participate in 
the conference without reference to 
race. In a good many sections of the 
South, the young people of Negro and 
white churches are sponsoring pro- 
grams together and are experiencing a 
genuine Christian fellowship. The Na- 
tional Y.W.C.A. refuses to have a sep- 
arate Negro division. The National 
Preaching Mission sponsored by the 
Federal Council of Churches feels that 
it is its Christian duty to have an in- 
terracial team. The same is true of the 
University Christian Mission. For two 
or three years now, the World Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A. has sought a 
Negro to join its staff with headquar- 
ters in Geneva. Something new under 
the sun. The Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation is a child of the 
Y.M.C.A. There are prophets of social 
righteousness who are definitely the 
products of Christianity—that is, the 
life and teachings of Jesus. Some of 
these have had to do their work out- 
side the Church. 

Despite these facts the Negro is 
more critical now of the potency of 
the Christian religion than at any time 
previously. He believes in Jesus, what 
he did and said and what he stood for. 
But he does not believe that a sufficient 
number of people will take Jesus seri- 
ously enough for it to make an ap- 
preciable difference in social and 
economic affairs. Many able Negroes 
actually believe that they can expect 
very little help from the Christian 
religion in the solution of the complex 
problems that confront them as a 


minority exploited group. Since 1914, 
there has developed literature among 
Negroes which display doubt and cyni- 
cism and even atheism.’ Up to 1914, 
there is not to be found a single clear 
instance where the Negro doubted God. 
Instances multiply after 1914 and par- 
ticularly after 1918. 


Wuy Dm Tuese CuHances Occur? 


The determination on the part of 
many Christians that we cannot lay 
claim to the title “Christian” without 
being concerned with social proscrip- 
tions imposed upon Negroes is a part 
of a larger setting in which religion 
became interested in social and eco- 
nomic problems on a larger scale. The 
Middle Ages had a conception of re- 
ligion which included the whole of life. 
“Tt dominated State, regulated public 
and private conduct, and gave laws to 
govern economic and political behav- 
ior. The medieval church, for example, 
condemned usury—which meant the 
taking of any interest upon money 
loaned—as definitely as the church of 
the third century condemned war.’? 
Garrison states further that “by the 
middle of the seventeenth century, es- 
pecially in England, political action no 
longer sought religious sanctions, and 
economic policies were judged as prof- 
itable or unprofitable rather than as 
right or wrong. The new science of 
political economy took the place of 
the Church’s moral authority as the 
guide for Christians in their economic 
transactions. John Wesley could sim- 
plify the rules of Christian economics 
to this: “Get all you can; save all you 
can; give all you can.” But how should 


TBenjamin E. Mays, rind Negro’s God. Bos- 
ton: Chapman & Grimes, 193 

8 Garrison, W. E., The March of Faith. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1933. p. 146 
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a Christian get? The Church had little 
to say about that, so long as the more 
obvious forms of theft and fraud were 
avoided. And so it continued with only, 
slight exception through the eighteenth. 
century and the early part of the nine- 
teenth. One of the important excep- 
tions was the development of a strong’ 
moral and humanitarian opposition to 
the slave trade.’” 

Slave trade was “such an open and’ 
nauseous scandal that protest against 
it was scarcely a fair test of the inter- 
est of religion in social problems and 
economic methods.”’° The Industrial 
Revolution in England produced hor- 
rible conditions, but religion did not 
immediately concern itself with them. 
An outstanding British statesman of 
the early nineteenth century is re- 
ported to have said that the “charac- 
teristic impulse of the representatives 
of religion” was “to leave the present 
world to the men of business and the 
Devil.” It was after 1865 that an 
American theologian stated that “men 
should make money according to the 
laws of business and spend it accord- 
ing to the laws of God.’’? So it is clear 
that it was not until the turn of the 
century that the larger social problem 
emerged. From slavery, the Christian 
forces extended their interest to tem- 
perance and prohibition and then to 
commercialized vice and finally to so- 
cial problems. Garrison is right when 
he says that 
it was not a theory but a condition which 
led the religious mind to become aware that 
it could not ignore the processes which were 


producing human misery—the new poverty 
of the industrial classes seemed to be quite 





®]id., p. 147. 

7 id., pp. 147, 148. 
11 [hid., p. 148. 

12 Ibid, 


definitely a man-made thing. It was an ob- 
vious by-product of the very processes by 
which wealth was created—the misery of the 
poor in a simpler state of society might be 
set down as part of some inescapable cosmic 
plan; but child labor in factories and mines, 
sweat shop, work by women at starvation 
wages, industrial accidents from unguarded 
machinery—these were the kinds of things 
which were clearly the result of bad human 
arrangements in the processes of creating 
wealth. Man was responsible for them and 
Christian men ought to do something about 
remedying them.” 


The conditions just described caused 
the rise of the prophets of the social 
gospel and the beginning of new social 
sciences. These aroused the churches 
to a sense of their responsibility for 
the social wrongs inherent in society. 
Thus the efforts to create a fellowship 
across racial lines which would be in 
every sense Christian is a part of this 
larger awakening on the part of the 
church and religious forces. They could 
not turn to these larger problems with- 
out seeing definitely that most of the 
practices with reference to the Negro 
were unChristian. 

Then, too, Negroes themselves be- 
came more critical and began to raise 
embarrassing questions relative to a 
“Christian” society which was not 
really Christian; especially was this 
true after the World War. The Negro 
became highly skeptical and cynical 
after the War. He was fooled. Negro 
and white leaders told the members of 
the Negro race that after the War, 
things were going to be better for them. 
He was made to believe that lynching 
would cease, that gross injustices in 
the distribution of public funds would 
be eliminated, that crippling social and 





18 Tbid., p. 149. 
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economic proscriptions would be rap- 
idly abolished, and that brotherhood 
would soon be a reality. He soon dis- 
covered these were preachments of the 
imagination and had no basis in fact. 
In addition to these facts he remem- 
bered that he had experienced a new 
treatment in Europe, especially in 
France, and that he had fought to 
make the world safe for democracy. 
Thus the Negro himself began to criti- 
cize the way religion was behaving in 
its so-called Christians. These are the 
reasons why we get a new awakening 
in brotherhood across racial lines 
though institutionally the status is 
largely the same. 


Wuat Micut BE THE Status IN 1950? 


Social changes occur with excep- 
tional slowness. One cannot expect 
much change in the status of the Amer- 
ican Negro with reference to the Chris- 
tian religion in so short a period as 
ten years. The segregated schools and 
churches will be as deeply entrenched 
in 1950 as they are now. It will still be 
an unheard of thing for Negroes to 
join white cnurches and vice versa. 
The churches will be just as conserva- 
tive at this point. It will be just as 
dangerous and insecure then as now 
for a white minister to talk about so- 
cial justice as it pertains to the Negro. 
It will be just as difficult for Negroes 
to get jobs and the Christian forces 
will accept it as a matter of fact. The 
churches will say no more then than 
they do now about discrimination in 
education, industry, government, and 
politics, Hotels in the country will still 
deny Negroes the privilege to lodge 
there. Many white colleges and univer- 
sities in the North will still fight to 


keep Negroes out of their dormitories. 
For the most part, the Christian forces 
will accept these in 1950 as they do 
now. 

But despite these facts, fellowship 
across racial lines will continue to in- 
crease and by 1950 Negroes and white 
people who want to exercise Christian 
fellowship will not have to sneak and 
hide as much as they do now. Even in 
the deep South it will be safer to pub- 
licize such gatherings than it is now. 
The Christian associations in white 
colleges and universities in the South 
will be able here and there to enter- 
tain Negro students on their cam- 
puses. The Negroes will be able to 
eat in their dining rooms without dis- 
crimination, and they will probably be 
here and there entertained as overnight 
guests. Schools that have never had a 
Negro speaker on their rostrum will 
have had that experience. The Negro 
will go in as an expert in his field and 
not necessarily to talk about race. By 
that time, some Southern institutions 
will have admitted Negroes through 
the backdoor and unfortunately Ne- 
groes will accept the conditions. The 
churches, Negro churches, will be 
forced for their own sake to become 
more interested in the problems of la- 
bor. The young people in the churches 
will push Christian fellowship further 
across racial lines. It will be an estab- 
lished precedent that Christian bodies, 
church bodies, Y.M. and Y.W.C.A’s, 
will not meet anywhere except where 
Negroes and whites can meet on a 
basis of Christian fellowship. The Na- 
tional Y.W.C.A. and the National 
Y.M.C.A. will be most insistent at this 
point. 
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CONCLUSION 


The present setup and a more de- 
termined effort on the part of Chris- 
tian leaders can produce the mild 
changes predicted for 1950. Predictions 
were made in the light of past per- 
formances and not on the basis of 
what should be. In terms of what 
should be, the Christian forces would 
need to be willing to sacrifice position, 
prestige, and power by going out on a 
Christian crusade to abolish all dual- 
ism in American society especially in 
those areas where the Christian reli- 
gion is supposed to have the last word. 
But this will not happen. The people 
who maintain dualism in secular life 
are the same people who embrace the 
Christian religion. The people in secu- 
lar life, therefore, are the members 
of the Christian churches. They pay 


the bills. They are the members of the 
choir and chairmen of the deacon 
boards. They are the masters of fi- 
nances. So there will be no revolution 
in Christianity by 1950. 

Finally, informal and formal educa- 
tion must honestly and fearlessly point 
out the inconsistencies that inhere in 
our theory and practice of the Chris- 
tian religion. Ministers must cease to 
be afraid of their jobs and preach a 
thoroughgoing Gospel and _ practice 
what they preach at the risk of peril. 
Christian teachers must get what now 
we do not have, sufficient moral cour- 
age to do with our hearts and hands 
what we see ought to be done in the 
light of the Christian ideals as set 
forth by Jesus. How this motivation 
is to be supplied or generated is diffi- 
cult to state and the space allotted 
here does not permit further comment. 
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Cuapter XXIII 


THE PROGRAMS OF ORGANIZATIONS DEVOTED TO THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF THE STATUS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


RautpH J. BUNCHE 


Minority groups, such as the Ameri- 
can Negro, inevitably tend to become 
introverted in their social thinking. 
Attention of the group is so firmly 
riveted on the struggle to attain re- 
lease from suppression, that its social 
perspective becomes warped. The 
group discovers early that the barriers 
between it and the status of the domi- 
nant majority are sturdy and formi- 
dable. Progress is insufferably slow, 
and the necessity for constant batter- 
ing against the solid walls of majority 
prejudice and domination—a social 
heritage of each succeeding minority 
generation—gives rise to a psychologi- 
cal fixation in the minority population. 

The problems of the group come to 
be analyzed in progressively narrow 
terms, Thinking, feeling, life itself, re- 
volve about the narrow axis of “mi- 
nority status.” All agitation and pro- 
test, all programs and tactics, operate 
within this circumscribed framework. 

If the assumed basis of minority 
group status is race rather than cul- 
ture, as in the case of the American 
Negro, race ineluctably tends to be- 
come the overwhelmingly dominant 
factor in the social equation devised by 
the group to interpret its problem. 
Thus, with the Negro, racial interpre- 
tations are generally considered the 
only “realistic” ones. Events that can- 
not be explained on the color chart are 
relegated to categories of inconse- 
quence to the Negro. The Negro is an 
American citizen, but his thinking is 
often more Negro than American. The 


white American may look with sub- 
jective interest upon Munich, but the 
American Negro regards the latest 
lynching as infinitely more important 
to him. The white American may re- 
coil with horror at the German bar- 
barisms against the Jew. But the 
American Negro cries, “Hitler be 
damned, and the Jew too; what about 
the Jim Crow here?” The Negro may 
evidence some momentary excitation 
about Italy’s rape of Ethiopia, but the 
dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia is 
the white man’s business. 

It is precisely the minority group or- 
ganizations and their leadership which 
portray minority chauvinism in bold- 
est relief. Organizations and leaders 
seek only escape for their group. They 
flounder about, desperately and often 
blindly, in their ghettoes of thought, 
seeking a break in the dams of oppres- 
sion through which they may lead their 
flock to a more dignified and secure 
existence, The tiniest crevice in the 
barriers is magnified into a brilliant 
ray of hope. So great is the desperation 
that daily disillusionments are angrily 
shaken off; they pound away at im- 
pregnable walls, dash triumphantly 
down blind alleys, yet dare not stop to 
calculate lest it is learned that ultimate 
escape is generations, even centuries 
removed. 

American Negro organizations and 
leaders run true to minority type. 
Color is their phobia; race their creed. 
The Negro has problems and they are 
all racial ones; ergo, their solution 
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must be in terms of race. In general, 
whites must be regarded with suspi- 
cion, if not as enemies. White allies are 
recruited, it is true, but only from 
those who think of Negro problems as 
Negroes think of them. There is im- 
patience with any but race problems. 
There is little appetite for social the- 
ories and limited ability to digest so- 
cial forces. There is but one social force 
for the Negro, and that is color. As 
long as the Negro is black and the 
white man harbors prejudice, what has 
the Negro to do with class or caste, 
with capitalism, imperialism, fascism, 
communism or any other “ism”? Race 
is the black man’s burden. 

Generally speaking, it may be stated 
that the weakness of organizations de- 
voted to the salvation of the Negro 
is implicit in their structure and phi- 
losophy. In the course of the Negro’s 
post-Emancipation history, numerous 
organizations, black, white, and mixed, 
have directed their efforts toward lift- 
ing him out of the muck of subjec- 
tion. These organizations, in varying 
degree and with minor exceptions, 
have had the following fundamental 
characteristics: 

(1) adherence to policies of escape, 
based upon racialism and na- 
tionalism ; 

(2) lack of mass support among Ne- 
groes, and mass appeal; 

(3) dependence upon white benefac- 
tors for finance; 

(4) reluctance to encourage the de- 
velopment of working-class 
psychology among Negroes and 
avoidance of class interpreta- 
tions; 

(5) tendency, directly or indirectly, 
to take their main ideological 
cues from white sympathizers; 


(6) lack of a coherent, constructive 
program ; 

(7) lack of broad social perspective 
and the ability to relate the 
problems of the Negro to the 
main social currents and forces 
of the American society; and 

(8) pursuit of policies of immediate 
relief and petty opportunism. 

The two principal historical schools 

of Negro thought had as their ideo- 
logical leaders Booker T. Washington 
and W. E. B. DuBois. Washington, 
who founded Tuskegee Institute in 
1881, was the great exponent of what 
has come to be known as the policy of 
conciliation.’ In this policy of appease- 
ment Negroes were advised to cast 
down their buckets where they were; 
to avoid conflict with the white man; 
to accept racial separation and its im- 
plication of inferiority as inescapable; 
to rely upon the good-will of the white 
upper classes; to work hard, develop 
thrifty habits and strive for economic 
independence. Washington discouraged 
the Negro worker from the identifica- 
tion of his interests and organized ef- 
forts with the white working class, 
whose objectives he mistrusted. That 
he should advocate the dignity of labor 
but not the importance of its organized 
unity in an industrial society, did not 
appear inconsistent to him. In short, 
his was a policy of cautious expedi- 
ency, designed to win the approbation 
of Southern whites and Northern phi- 
lanthropists. This was a very racial 
sort of “realism,” and its immediate 
objectives were realized. It has left an 
indelible impression on the South, and 
landmarks in the form of industrial 
schools for Negroes. But the great 





1 Booker T. Washington, Up From Slavery; 
Future of the American Negro, passim. 
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problems of Negro-white relationships 
remain unaffected. 

DuBois early began a vigorous as- 
sault on the teachings of Booker T. 
Washington.? He instituted an insist- 
ent campaign for full social and po- 
litical equality for the Negro. Where 
Washington advised the Negro to es- 
chew politics, DuBois made the at- 
tainment of the franchise a cardinal 
objective in his program of Negro bet- 
terment. DuBois went back beyond 
Washington to Frederick Douglass in 
thus exalting the indispensable virtue 
of the ballot. 

Though Washington and DuBois 
differed sharply on the issues of politi- 
cal and social equality for the Negro, 
and industrial versus cultural educa- 
tion, they were never very far apart in 
their basic philosophies. Both confined 
their thinking within the periphery of 
race. Though DuBois emphasized the 
helplessness of a disfranchised working 
class, the direction of his effort was 
toward Negro enfranchisement rather 
than toward working class unity. In 
recent years he has expressed strongly 
the view that union between white and 
black workers is a futile hope, and 
has advocated the full exploitation of 
Negro segregation as a means of in- 
creasing group strength, especially in 
economic matters. Both Washington 
and DuBois strove for: (1) improved 
living conditions for Negro city-dwell- 
ers; (2) greatly increased educational 
facilities; (3) equality of economic 
opportunity; (4) equal justice in the 
courts; (5) emphasis on racial con- 
sciousness and dignity. 

Two of the more important Negro 
betterment organizations sprung up 





2W. E. B. DuBois, The Souls of Black Folk, 
passim, 


under the aegis of these two influential 
Negro leaders: the National Negro 
Business League, established by Wash- 
ington in 1900, and the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, which DuBois helped to 
form in 1910. DuBois had organized 
the Niagara Movement in 1905, which 
protested against racial discrimination 
in all of its forms. 

In the decade prior to Emancipation 
Martin Delaney and McCune Smith 
had advocated the principles of thrift, 
industry, and exploitation of economic 
separatism as a means of economic 
escape for free black men. Some fifty 
years later Washington made these 
principles the foundation stones for 
his National Negro Business League. 
In terms of its influence on economic 
betterment of the Negro the National 
Business League has been inconsequen- 
tial. As a factor in shaping the psy- 
chology and thinking of Negroes, how- 
ever, it has been vastly important, es- 
pecially in the period following the 
migrations under the leadership of Dr. 
Washington’s successor, Major Robert 
R. Moton. It has fed the Negro on the 
traditional American illusion that even 
the man or group on the very lowest 
rung of the economic ladder can, by 
industry, thrift, efficiency, and perse- 
verance, attain the top rung. It has 
pursued the narrowest type of racial 
chauvinism, for it has organized not 
business, but “Negro” business, and 
has employed the racial situation as its 
main stock in trade in bidding for the 
support of Negro patronage. The 
League is the ideological parent to the 
traditionally reactionary philosophy of 
Negro business advocates. This is co- 
gently stated in the resolution formu- 
lated by the Business section of the 
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first meeting of the National Negro 
Congress in Chicago, in February, 
1936: 

The development of sound and thriving 
Negro business is most indispensable to the 
general elevation of the Negro’s social and 
economic security . . . all Negroes consider 
it their inescapable duty to support Negro 
business by their patronage.’ 


This hope for the salvation of the 
Negro masses by the erection of black 
business within the walls of white cap- 
italism is clearly futile. It is obvious 
that the advocates of Negro business 
attempt to labor a policy of “expedi- 
ency” through exploitation of the seg- 
regation incident to the racial dualism 
of America. Negro business suckles at 
the breast of the poverty-stricken Ne- 
gro ghettoes and is inevitably under- 
nourished. And must remain so. It 
exists only on the sufferance of that 
dominant white business world which 
controls credit, basic industry, and the 
state. The appeal which Negro busi- 
ness makes for the support of Negroes 
is a racial one, viz.: that the race can 
advance only through economic unity. 
Yet the small, individually-owned Ne- 
gro businesses cannot meet the price 
competition of the larger-capitalized, 
more efficient white businesses. The 
very poverty of the Negro consumer 
dictates that he must buy where he 
can find cheapest prices. Negroes in 
the United States spend approximately 
$4,150,000,000 per year for the three 
essential items of food, clothing and 
shoes,* but only some $83,000,000 of 
this sum is spent with Negro retailers. 

In 1929 the National Negro Business 
League organized the Colored Mer- 
chants’ Association (C.M.A.) stores. 





3Cf. “Triumph? Or Wianse?”, by R. J. Bunche, 
Race, 1:(No. 2) Summer, 193 
‘Negro Year Book, 19381- 2 on 182, 


These were individually-owned stores 
which attempted to reduce overhead 
by cooperative buying and group ad- 
vertising, and by consequent lower 
prices to attract Negro trade. The 
membership fees were modest, but only 
a few Negro businesses were attracted 
to the scheme. The Negro consuming 
public did not take to the untested 
brands sold by the C.M.A. stores, pre- 
ferring the nationally advertised 
standard brands offered by the white 
chain stores. In 1934, in the midst of 
the depression, the C.M.A. experiment 
met a quiet demise. 

At best, Negro business becomes a 
parasitical growth on the Negro soci- 
ety. It must eke out a meager exist- 
ence from the segregated Negro com- 
munity, as a middleman between large 
white business and the Negro market, 
through exploitation of the “race prob- 
lem.” Negro business, recognizing its 
inability to compete with white busi- 
ness on equal terms, demands for itself 
special privilege and marches under 
the chauvinistic banner of “race loy- 
alty,” thus further exploiting an al- 
ready sorely harassed group. It repre- 
sents the interests only of the pitifully 
small Negro middle-class group, 
though receiving support for its ideol- 
ogy from the race conscious masses. 

The development of Negro capital- 
ism in America, even granting its pos- 
sibility, would offer no hope for the 
betterment of the Negro masses. There 
is no evidence that the 12,561 em- 
ployees of the Negro retail stores® re- 
ported in 1937, worked under better 
conditions for their Negro employers 
than did Negroes working for white 
employers. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the Negro employer is any 





5 Negro Year Book, 1987-8, p. 92. 
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less profit-minded than the white, or 
that he is any less reluctant to exploit 
his fellow blacks as employees than 
any other employer. The Negro popu- 
lation is a working-class population. 
Negro business may offer an uncertain 
escape from ecenomic oppression for a 
handful of the more able or more 
fortunate members of the group. But 
the overwhelming majority of Negroes 
in America will continue to till the soil 
and toil in the industries of the white 
employer.® 

A logical corollary of the Negro 
business philosophy has recently come 
to the fore in the guise of the “don’t 
buy where you can’t work” or “buy 
where you can work” credo. This 
movement began about 1931 in Chi- 
cago, and rapidly spread to the East. 
It has been sponsored by organizations 
such as the “League for Fair Play,” 
the “Afro-American Federation of 
Labor” and the “New Negro Alliance.” 
These organizations occasionally have 
employed the labor weapons of boycott 
and picketing against white stores in 
Negro districts which refuse to employ 
Negro white-collar workers. This has 
been of educational value to the Negro 
in that it has given him some inkling 
of his latent economic power and an 
acquaintance with the recognized wea- 
pons of labor. The most violent mani- 
festation of this movement was in the 
Harlem riot of 1935, when thousands 
of Harlem Negroes vented their fury, 
born of poverty, against the small 
white shop-owners on Lennox and 
Seventh Avenues. 

The philosophy of this movement is 
narrowly racial. If successful, it could 
only result in a vicious cycle of job 





‘Abram L. Harris, The Negro as Capitalist, 
passim, 


displacement, since it creates no new 
jobs but only struggles to displace 
white workers, and since Negro com- 
munities do not offer sufficient eco- 
nomic activity to absorb even a small 
number of the Negroes now employed 
in white industries. Its appeal has been 
primarily in the interest of the Negro 
white-collar worker, and its support 
has come chiefly from Negro middle- 
class professional and _ intellectual 
groups. It appears unable to realize 
that there is an economic system as 
well as a race problem in America and 
that when a Negro is unemployed, it is 
not just because he is a Negro, but 
more seriously, because of the defec- 
tive operation of the economy under 
which we live—an economy that finds 
it impossible to provide an adequate 
number of jobs and economic security 
for the population. More seriously still, 
this movement tends to widen the 
menacing gap between white and black 
workers, by insisting that jobs be dis- 
tributed on a racial basis. It is a phi- 
losophy which, like that of Negro 
business, offers only racialism, with no 
significant hope for the mass Negro 
population. 

In 1910 the National League on 
Urban Conditions Among Negroes was 
founded, as a social-service agency de- 
voted to the task of aiding rural Ne- 
groes in their adjustment to urban 
life, and securing positions for them 
in industry. The work of this organ- 
ization, subsequently named the Na- 
tional Urban League, assumed increas- 
ing importance with the great migra- 
tion of Negroes to Northern cities 
after 1916. The chief financial support 
of the Urban League is from white 
philanthropy. Its headquarters are in 
New York and it has some forty local 
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offices in the large industrial centers. 
Negroes hold all responsible executive 
offices, but the local directing boards 
are interracial. Its slogan is “not alms 
but opportunity”, i.e., economic oppor- 
tunity. 

This organization advocates a policy 
of racial expediency and conciliation, 
which is characterized by extreme op- 
portunism. It tries to make the most 
out of the condition of racial separa- 
tism and appeals to the conscience and 
good-will of the white community, 
especially the employing class. It 
maintains an industrial department, 
which attempts to place city Negroes 
in white industry. It runs “Negro-in- 
industry-weeks”; it sends its secre- 
taries to white employers in an effort 
to sell them the idea of employing 
more Negroes; some of the local offices 
run employment bureaus, and send 
welfare agents into the plants to aid in 
the adjustment of Negro employees. 
Feeble attempts have been made 
toward lifting trade-union bars against 
Negro workers, but there has been no 
real effort to advance the doctrine of 
solidarity between white and black 
workers. In fact there have been in- 
stances in which Urban League locals 
have encouraged scabbing and strike- 
breaking by Negro workers.” 

That the Urban League has rendered 
valuable services for urban Negro 
populations throughout the country, 
can scarcely be disputed. But it is 
equally true that its policy operates 
within the genteel frame-work of con- 
ciliation and interracial good-will. 
Moreover its efforts have been directed 
at winning the sympathies of white 
employers, professional and intellec- 
tual groups, and the top ranks of the 
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hierarchy of organized labor. 

There is no single element of eco- 
nomic realism in this policy. It barters 
away the economic future of the Negro 
worker for an immediate but transi- 
tory “gain” in the form of a temporary 
job. It is severely race-conscious, but 
socially blind, It encourages the de- 
velopment of a racial caste within the 
American working class and it lacks 
the independence and courage neces- 
sary to give honest direction to the Ne- 
gro working population. 

The programs of organizations like 
the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the inter- 
racial groups, such as the Atlanta In- 
terracial Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Race Relations of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, are similarly committed to 
the rather dubicus task of developing 
interracial fellow feeling. Their appeal 
is to the enlightened groups in the 
dominant population. They divorce 
race and economics. They operate on 
the assumption that when the two 
races know and understand each other 
better, the principal incidents of the 
race problem will disappear. They al- 
most invariably shy away from the 
harsher aspects of the problem, such 
as the Negro’s relation to organized 
labor, and therefore, even when sin- 
cere, tend to confuse and obscure the 
vital issues. They are exclusively mid- 
dle-class, and have but slight contact 
with the working masses of either race. 
For these they offer no effective pro- 
gram. 

The most extreme example of black 
chauvinism is found in Marcus Gar- 
vey’s U.N.1.A.° Garvey came to the 
United States from Jamaica in 1916, 
and began to preach the gospel of a 


8 Universal Negro Improvement Association. 
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return to Africa, and international 
pan-Africanism. His movement de- 
veloped into a sort of black Zionism. 
But in its immediate objectives and 
its influence on the thought of Ameri- 
can Negroes, it conformed to the 
typical pattern of Negro betterment 
organizations. It was intensely na- 
tionalistic; it sought to arouse race 
consciousness and pride among Ne- 
groes. It boasted a realism of sorts, in 
that it adopted a fatalistic attitude 
toward the Negro dream of attaining 
equality in a white man’s country. 
Garveyism was opposed to the policy 
of unity of black and white labor, re- 
garding all white labor unions with 
suspicion, and counseling the Negro 
worker to ally himself with the white 
employer until such time as the Negro 
could become economically independ- 
ent and his own employer. 

The movement received amazing 
support from Negro masses of both 
North and South. No other organiza- 
tion has ever been able to reach and 
stir the masses of Negroes to the same 
degree, or to receive from them such 
generous financial support. 

Garveyism collapsed when its lead- 
er was convicted of fraud. It had made 
but feeble gestures toward Africa 
but it did afford a psychological escape 
for the black masses. It provided an 
emotional release, through its highly 
charged “race” meetings, its fiery, 
race-conscious orators, its emphasis 
on pride in things black, its elaborate 
parades, ceremonials, brilliant uni- 
forms, and the pomp and circumstance 
of its meetings. When the curtain 
dropped on the Garvey theatricals, the 
black man of America was exactly 
where Garvey had found him, though 
a little bit sadder, if not wiser. 


Dr. DuBois had organized the Ni- 
agara Movement in 1905, as a broad- 
side of protest against racial discrim- 
ination of every kind. This beginning 
sounded the tocsin of Negro civil liber- 
tarianism and it was designed as a 
militant departure from the Booker T. 
Washington philosophy. Out of the 
Niagara Movement there emerged, in 
1910, in New York City, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, with a bold program 
of complete political and cultural as- 
similation. 

The N.A.A.C.P. accepted struggle on 
the political front as the most promis- 
ing means of attaining equality for 
Negroes. Through the use of the ballot 
and the courts strenuous efforts were 
exerted to gain social justice for the 
group. Full faith was placed in the 
ability of these instruments of demo- 
cratic government to free the minority 
from social proscription and civic in- 
equality. Under this banner the 
N.A.A.C.P. has fought for full equality 
for the Negro, involving the eradica- 
tion of all social, legal, and political 
disabilities tending to draw a line of 
distinction between the black citizen 
and the white. The Negro, like the 
white American, is to quaff the full 
draught of eighteenth-century demo- 
cratic liberalism. The Negro citizen 
must have the franchise, freedom of 
economic opportunity (consisting of 
the right to employment without dis- 
crimination), the right to accommoda- 
tions in public places and on common 
carriers, the right to voluntary choice 
of place of residence, the right to jury 
service, equal expenditures of public 
funds for education and other public 
services, and protection against lynch 
violence. 
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In the pursuit of this great struggle, 
the Negro has been seriously handi- 
capped, in that he has never yet been 
able to win any large measure of suf- 
frage. Thus, his political pressure pow- 
er is limited to those relatively few 
sectors in which the Negro votes and 
holds or threatens to hold the political 
balance of power. Perhaps 90 per cent 
of the potential black voting strength 
of the South is eliminated by the de- 
vices of disfranchisement employed by 
the states of the solid South. 

The N.A.A.C.P. has carried on its 
struggle valiantly and has won many 
notable local victories, in both the po- 
litical and judicial arenas. Its col- 
laboration with labor in the Senate’s 
rejection of Judge Parker’s nomina- 
tion to the Supreme Court; its recent 
fight on the educational front, cul- 
minating in the celebrated Gaines case 
triumph; and its unceasing demand for 
an anti-lynching law, deserve promi- 
nent mention. Yet it has never suc- 
ceeded in developing a program which 
has that bread-and-butter appeal nec- 
essary to command the support of the 
mass section of the Negro population. 
Its court successes have often proved 
to be pyrrhic victories, even as the 
Gaines case promises to be, in that 
they merely reassert rights that the 
Constitution clearly promises to all 
citizens, but which the white popula- 
tion stubbornly refuses to recognize as 
exercisable by Negroes. Nor has the 
N.A.A.C.P. broadened its interests to 
include a constructive, clearly-defined 
and practical program for the eco- 
nomic betterment of the race. 

The inherent fallacy in this type of 
political militancy is found in the fail- 
ure to recognize that the instrumen- 
talities of the state, constitution, gov- 





ernment and laws, can do no more than 
reflect the political, social and eco- 
nomic ideology of the dominant popu- 
lation, and that the political arm of 
the state cannot be divorced from the 
prevailing economic structure. 

Thus the N.A.A.C.P. policy of civil 
libertarianism is circumscribed by the 


-dominant mores of the society. In the 


final analysis, whatever success it may 
have, must depend upon its ability to 
elicit.a sympathetic response to its 
appeals from among influential ele- 
ments in the advantaged population. 
In the long run, therefore, its militancy 
must be toned down and the inevitable 
result is that the programs of organiza- 
tions such as the N.A.A.C.P. tend 
gradually to conform to the general 
pattern of the genteel programs of 
interracial conciliation, which strive 
to cultivate the good-will of the white 
“better classes.” They are forced to 
cajole, bargain, compromise, and even 
capitulate in order to win petty gains 
or hollow victories. The N.A.A.C.P. 
has elected to fight for civil liberties 
rather than for labor unity; it has 
never reached the masses of Negroes, 
and remains strictly Negro middle- 
class, Negro-intelligentsia, in its lead- 
ership and appeal. It has received in- 
creasing financial support from Ne- 
groes, but has often had to lean heav- 
ily upon its white benefactors for 
monetary aid and advice; and it has 
cautiously maintained its respectabil- 
ity. 

The first meeting of the National 
Negro Congress was held in Chicago 
in February 1936. This organization, 
taking its cue from India, was an at- 
tempt to develop a Negro united front, 
and to work out a minimum program 
of action which could win wide accept- 
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ance among Negro as well as sympa- 
thetic white organizations. The Con- 
gress has held two national meetings, 
and has many regional and local 
branches. These undertake to unify the 
local protest movements against in- 
justices on the united front principle. 
That is to say the Congress has pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the 
common denominator of race is enough 
to weld together in thought and action, 
such divergent segments of the Negro 
society as preachers and labor organiz- 
ers, lodge officials and black workers, 
Negro business men, Negro radicals, 
professional politicians, professional 
men, domestic servants, black butch- 
ers, bakers and candle stick makers. 
The Congress mountain has twice la- 
bored and has brought forth many 
contradictions,® but no program of ac- 
tion in advance of that already formu- 
lated by previously-established Negro 
organizations. 

A Negro Congress with a strong la- 
bor bias and with its representation 
less diffuse and more homogeneous in 
its thinking could conceivably work 
out a clearer, more consistent and 
realistic program than has yet come 
from the National Negro Congress. 

The Negro churches and schools 
reach more deeply into the Negro 
masses than do any of the deliberate 
and formal Negro protest organiza- 
tions. But it cannot be said that either 
church or school is a tower of strength 
in its influence on the social thinking 
of Negroes and in its contribution 
toward the improvement of the status 
of the group. Negro schools, even more 
than white schools, are controlled by 
the dominant group, and have never 
been characterized by their courage in 





°Cf. “Triumph? Or Fiasco?’’, op. cit. 


leading any frontal attack upon the 
problems of the group.’® The schools 
are responsive to the interests of those 
who provide the money for their sup- 
port, and they are not free. The 
churches have more independence, but 
they are controlled by reactionary and 
often ambitious, self-seeking gentle- 
men of the frock, and they too lack 
courage, as well as intelligent leader- 
ship. 

It is a sad but true commentary that 
despite the universal grievances en- 
dured by the harshly buffeted Negro, 
there is no single organization, save 
the church, the school, and in lesser 
degree, the fraternal order, which can 
boast any intimate contact with and 
support from the common man who 
represents the mass Negro population. 
The Negro church has consecrated it- 
self to the spiritual salvation of its 
charges, and has leaned heavily on the 
side of social reaction and racialism 
whenever it has concerned itself with 
the black man’s worldly life. The Ne- 
gro lodges and fraternal orders have 
contributed little of a constructive na- 
ture to the social thought of their Ne- 
gro membership, though they indulge 
abundantly in ritual and social ac- 
tivity. The Negro schools are socially 
vacuous and have shown no disposition 
to meet the challenge offered by the 
problems of the group whose interests 
they are designed to serve. The Negro 
school, its principal or president and 
its teachers, are content to seek refuge 
in the tranquil atmosphere of the aca- 
demic cloister and to look down upon 
the problems of the group and its 
neglected masses, in “scholarly” de- 
tachment. The students are infected 





10 Of, “Black and White in Education,” by R. J. 
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by this false isolation and are not 
equipped to understand nor to attack 
the social problems with which they 
are confronted in their post-school life. 

It is not surprising that the narrowly 
racial conceptions of the Negro have 
caused him to be seduced by anti- 
semitism, He thinks only in terms of 
jobs for Negroes, business for Negroes, 
Negro landlords, bankers and employ- 
ers, and vents his emotional spleen on 
the Jewish shop-keeper in the Negro 
neighborhood, who exploits the black 
trade quite as enthusiastically as 
would the black shopkeeper. The Ne- 
gro anti-Semite does not reason, nor 
does it matter, that all Jews are neither 
shopkeepers nor prejudiced. It is suf- 
ficient that the Jew makes profit from 
a store in a Negro section that Negroes 
ought to own and work in, or that a 
Jewish professor holds a position at a 
Negro university that a Negro, if even 
a less competent one, should occupy. 
Such bigoted attitudes are deliberately 
nurtured by the self-seeking, sensitive 
Negro middle-class—the business and 
professional groups, who seek an eco- 
nomic base for their middle-class as- 
pirations. 

In view of the obvious social impli- 
cations for the Negro of this sort of 
blind, suicidal emotionalism, and the 
certain truth that racial generaliza- 
tions and prejudices are luxuries 
which the Negro can ill afford, it is a 
bitter indictment of Negro organiza- 
tions that none has been rational or 
bold enough to wage a vigorous cam- 
paign against Negro anti-Semitism. 

Again, in a world in which the major 
issues affecting the future of humanity 
are increasingly defined in terms of 
fascism, with its fundamental racial 
and totalitarian dogmas, versus de- 








mocracy, imperfect as it has been for 
minority groups, no Negro organiza- 
tion makes any serious attempt to 
define these issues in terms of Negro 
interest, or to align the full power of 
Negroes with those forces which are 
struggling heroically to preserve the 
last vestiges of human liberty in a 
world gravely threatened with enslave- 
ment. Negro organizations herald the 
Gaines Case and the anti-lynching bill 
while the eyes of the rest of the world 
are turned on Munich, Prague and 
Memel, Albania, Spain and China. 

It is typical of Negro organizations 
that they concern themselves not with 
the broad social and political implica- 
tions of such policies as government 
relief, housing, socialized medicine, un- 
employment and old-age insurance, 
wages and hours laws, etc., but only 
with the purely racial aspects of such 
policies. They are content to let the 
white citizen determine the expediency 
of major policies, and the form and 
direction they will assume, while they 
set themselves up as watch dogs over 


relatively petty issues, as whether the ° 


Negro will get his proper share of the 
benefits and whether the laws, once 
made, will be fairly administered. 
They thus demark for the Negro a 
residual function in the society. 
There is no coordination of thought 
or serious collaboration in action 
among these several important Negro 
organizations and their numerous 
satellites. Each has marked off its lit- 
tle sphere of action and guards it with 
professional jealousy. No effective use 
has ever been made of the numerical 
strength of the Negro population, nor 
of its economic importance in labor 
and consuming power. Race pride does 
not permit most Negro organizations 
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to make intelligent and practical over- 
tures to the white working population, 
since a rebuff would result in loss of 
dignity. 

The Negro is sorely in need of or- 
ganization and leadership which is suf- 
ficiently independent and intelligent to 
give courageous orientation to the 
group and to guide it rationally 
through the bewildering maze of social 
forces which characterize the modern 
world. This organization and leader- 
ship would presumably adhere to some 
such policies as the following: (1) it 
would place less emphasis on race and 
more on economics and broad politi- 
cal and economic forces; (2) it would 
understand that the major problems of 
Negroes are not entirely attributable 
to race but are intimately linked up 
with the operation of the economy; 
(3) it would attempt to gain a mass 
basis among Negroes by a simple pro- 
gram designed to raise the economic 
level of the Negro worker; (4) it 
would devote its full energy toward 
the incorporation of Negro workers in 
labor unions, and would carry on in- 
cessant educational propaganda among 
both black and white workers toward 
this end; (5) it would attempt to throw 
the full support of Negro workers be- 
hind the movement to organize labor 
on an industrial basis, since the vast 
majority of Negroes are unskilled 
workers; (6) it would not cease to 
fight on the political and judicial 
fronts but would subordinate this to 
the fight on the economic and union 
fronts; (7) it would recognize that the 
future interests of Negroes are closely 
related to every general effort to im- 
prove the lot and increase the security 
of the working man of whatever color, 
and it would back every such measure 


to the limit; (8) it would include Ne- 
gro labor leaders in its leadership and 
among its most influential advisers, 
and avoid dependence on professional 
Negro leaders and professional white 
interracialists; (9) it would interpret 
for Negroes, and relate their interests 
to, every world event and every foreign 
policy of importance; (10) its inter- 
pretations would be less in terms of 
race and more in terms of group eco- 
nomic interest; (11) it would recognize 
that the problems of the Negro cannot 
be solved in the courts, nor yet by the 
ballot, even under American democra- 
cy; (12) it would take its cue from 
the share-croppers’ and tenant-farm- 
ers’ unions formed in the South in re- 
cent years, and realize that above all, 
these successful efforts have broken 
down once and for all the stubborn 
legend that prejudice between white 
and black in the South is invested with 
a mystical quality and is insurmount- 
able; (13) it would recognize that un- 
der oppressive conditions identity of 
economic interests can overcome racial 
prejudices, and that black and white 
unity is possible. 

Existing Negro organizations are 
philosophical and programatic paup- 
ers. They think and act entirely in a 
black groove. In a world in which 
events move rapidly and in which the 
very future of themselves and their 
group is at stake, they are unable to 
see the social forests for the racial sap- 
lings. They, like Hitler, even though 
for different reasons, think that “all 
that is not race in this world is 
trash.” 

Because of the extreme provincial- 
ism of its organizations and leadership, 





1 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (Reynal and 
Hitchcock unexpurgated edition, 1989), p. 406. 
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the Negro population of America suf- 
fers from stagnation in its social 
thought. The traditional stereotypes 
and clichés of Negro thought have be- 
come outmoded and a new set of 
values, tooled to fit the political and 
economic conditions of the modern 
world, are indicated. Negro organiza- 
tions should take close inventory of 
their policies and discard shop-worn 
doctrines; and should realize that free- 
dom in the modern world is not to be 


bought at bargain-basement prices, 
Unless the Negro can develop, and 
quickly, organization and leadership 
endowed with broad social perspective 
and fore-sighted, analytical intellj- 
gence, the black citizen of America 
may soon face the dismal prospect of 
reflecting upon the tactical errors of 
the past from the gutters of the black 
ghettoes and concentration camps of 
the future. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE POSITION OF THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN 
SOCIAL ORDER: WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


W. E. Burcuarpt Dv Bois 


Reuter characterizes the period of 
Negro effort since Emancipation, as 
“blind fumbling for a new basis of 
racial accommodation,” arising from 
the fact that “The Negroes are trying 
to achieve equal status in the com- 
mon social order.” The whites are try- 
ing to prevent democratic equality. 
“The Negro is a problem in the Ameri- 
can social order because his aspiration 
and behavior are oriented toward a 
goal that a dominant majority does 
not want realized.” This is a pill diffi- 
cult for us to swallow. We have tried 
hard to believe that American race 
prejudice was the foible of a few; 
that the majority of white Americans 
were with us, if they realized our 
plight, or if they could be persuaded 
that the interests of their country 
were bound up with the interests of 
the Negro group. 

Clearly it is not enough for us to 
prove that our rise, development and 
equality, will not hurt the whites; we 
are required to convince them that our 
survival and success are bound up 
with theirs. This at best requires a 
long, slow fight by intelligent, deter- 
mined men, with infinite patience and 
unswerving ideals. Foreign observers, 
as Seiferth says, from Ratzel and 
Schurz and Hoetsch, see salvation only 
“by determination of the colored race 
itself”; while later observers see in- 
creased friction as the Negro grows 
more intelligent, and even a clash be- 
tween the dogmas of human equality 
and racial exclusion. 


BioLocy 


This calls for a reexamination of the 
Negro in America, first as a biological 
entity, after the dogmas and prophe- 
cies of earlier days. Cobb makes a 
succinct and fair summation: the 
American Negro is a hybrid of Afri- 
can, Indian and European blood, inter- 
breeding easily; he is fecund, strong 
and mentally able; with some special 
aptitudes, and with marked adapta- 
bility. The group, handicapped with a 
proverty death and disease rate, is 
shown by Dr. Cornely to have de- 
creased its general death rate notice- 
ably in the last decade, and between 
1910 and 1934, to have reduced its 
mortality from tuberculosis from 447.7 
per hundred thousand to 146.4; a rate 
indicating no inherent biological sus- 
ceptibility to disease. 

Of the Negro’s mental ability, Jen- 
kins says “Negroes of superior intelli- 
gence emerge under propitious envir- 
onmental conditions. Negroes are 
found in the various highest levels of 
tested intelligence showing that dif- 
ferences in intelligence are individual 
rather than racial. Any program to- 
ward the development of the Ameri- 
can Negro must be based on the as- 
sumption that the race is fully capable 
from the standpoint of mental ability, 
of assuming a position of equality in 
the social order.” We can then con- 
clude with Cobb “His future would 
appear to rest upon other factors than 
his biological quality.” 
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Our Low Socrau Status 


What are these other factors? They 
are two: the present inferior social 
status of the American Negro and the 
handicap of race prejudice. There is 
causal connection between these two, 
but not direct; low social status is not 
the sole cause of the color bar, and on 
the other hand present race discrim- 
ination is not the only cause of the 
Negro’s low social status. Negro self- 
criticism recognizes that most Negroes 
in the United States today occupy a 
low cultural status; both low in itself 
and low as compared with the national 
average in the land. There are cultured 
individuals and groups among them. 
All Negroes do not fall culturally be- 
low all whites. But if one selects any 
one of the obviously low-cultured 
groups in the United States, the pro- 
portion of Negroes who belong to it 
will be larger than the Negro propor- 
tion in the total population. Nor is 
there anything singular about it; the 
real miracle would be if this were not 
so. Former slavery, present poverty 
and ignorance, with the inevitable re- 
sulting sickness and crime, are ade- 
quate social explanation. 

This low social condition of the 
majority of Negroes is not merely a 
problem of the whites; a question of 
historic guilt in slavery and labor ex- 
ploitation, and of present discrimina- 
tion; it is not merely a matter of the 
social uplifting of an alien group with- 
in their midst; a problem of social 
contact and political power. Howso- 
ever it may be thus rationalized and 
explained, it must be, at any current 
moment primarily an inner problem 
of the Negro group itself, a condition 
from which they themselves are prime 
sufferers, and a problem with which 


this group is itself forced to grapple, 
No matter what the true reasons are, 
or where the blame lies, the fact re- 
mains that among twelve million 
American Negroes there are today 
poverty, ignorance, disease and crime. 

A determined fight has been made 
upon Negro ignorance, both within 
and without the group, and the results 
have been notable. Nevertheless, this 
is still an ignorant people. One in every 
six Negroes ten years of age and over, 
admitted in 1930 that he could not 
read and write. It is probable that one 
in every three would have been justi- 
fied in confessing to practical illiter- 
acy, to inexperience and lack of knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the modern 
world, In the South, not one-half the 
colored children from five to sixteen 
are regularly in school and the ma- 
jority of these schools are not good 
schools. Any poor, ignorant people 
herded by themselves filled with more 
or less articulate resentment, are 
bound to be bad mannered, for man- 
ners are a matter of social environ- 
ment; and the mass of American Ne- 
groes have retrograded in this respect. 

There has been striking improve- 
ment in the Negro death rate. It was 
better than that of most South Ameri- 
can countries, of Italy, Japan and 
Spain even before the war. But Corne- 
ly and Alexander conclude “that the 
health of the Negro in the United 
States as measured by mortality and 
morbidity statistics is not nearly so 
good as is that of the white popula- 
tion; that more needs to be done to 
meet his health needs particularly in 
the young adult group; that progress 
has not been achieved through the 
media of private medical practice, 
hospital facilities, or public health 
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facilities.” Pneumonia, heart disease, 
syphilis and homicide are far too 
prevalent. 

It is hard to know just what the 
criminal tendencies of the American 
Negroes are, for our crime statistics 
are woefully inadequate. We do know 
that in proportion to population three 
times as many Negroes are arrested as 
whites. The transgression of the poor 
and sick is always manifest among 
Negroes: disorder of all sorts, theft 
and burglary, fighting, breaking the 
gambling and liquor laws and espe- 
cially fighting with and killing each 
other. 

Above all the Negro is poor: poor 
by heritage from two hundred and 
forty-four years of chattel slavery, by 
emancipation without land or capital, 
and by seventy-five years of addition- 
al wage exploitation and crime peon- 
age. Sudden industrial changes like 
the Civil War, the World War and 
the spree in speculation during the 
twenties have upset him. The Negro 
worker has been especially hard hit 
by the current depression. Of the near- 
ly three million Negro families in the 
United States today probably the 
breadwinners of a million are unem- 
ployed and another million on the 
lower margin of decent subsistence. 
Analysis of 1930 census reports on 
occupations reveals for Negro work- 
ers says Wilkerson: “first, a dispro- 
portionate concentration in agricul- 
tural and domestic and personal serv- 
ice pursuits (six out of every ten Ne- 
gro workers), both of which fields, 
especially agriculture, are experienc- 
ing the rapid inroads of technology; 
second, an even greater concentration 
in the social-economic group of un- 
skilled workers (seven out of every 


ten gainfully employed Negroes), for 
which group the future seems to hold 
least promise; and third, a negligible 
degree of integration into the system 
of apprenticeship—1.4 per cent of the 
77,452 apprentices in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries.” 


THE Cotor Bar 


The other consideration affecting 
Negro status is race prejudice. This 
prejudice is not entirely the result of 
the Negro’s low social status. It is 
embalmed in the mores and institu- 
tions of the land and is manifest not 
only in the basic caste legislation of 
the South, but in the administration 
of law and the attitude of the courts 
in general. Thus social degradation of 
the Negro is intensified and empha- 
sized by segregation, discrimination 
in employment and pay, difficulties of 
promotion and, more fundamentally, 
spiritual segregation from contact 
with those groups having the best 
manners and customs, and lack of 
incentives to effort despite handicaps. 
By outer pressure in most cases Ne- 
groes must live among themselves; 
neighbors to their own people in segre- 
gated parts of the city, in segregated 
country districts. The segregation is 
not complete and most of it is cus- 
tomary rather than legal. Neverthe- 
less, most Negroes live with Negroes, 
in what are on the whole the least 
pleasant and healthful dwelling places. 

This means that Negroes live in 
districts of low cultural level; that 
their contacts with their fellow men, 
involve contacts with people largely 
untrained and ignorant, and sometimes 
anti-social. These districts are not 
usually protected by the police— 
rather victimized and tyrannized over 
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by them. Few realize what tyranny a 
low grade policeman can exercise in a 
colored neighborhood. In court his un- 
supported word cannot be disputed, 
and the only real defense against him 
is often mayhem and assassination by 
black criminals, with resultant hue 
and cry. City services of water, sew- 
age, garbage-removal, street-cleaning, 
lighting, noise and traffic regulations, 
schools and hospitalization are usual- 
ly neglected or withheld. Saloons, 
brothels and gambling seek these areas 
with open or tacit consent. 

Ming emphasizes the fact that “The 
Negro suffers in the court not so much 
from the laws as from their adminis- 
tration. He suffers from the hostilities 
of jurors and judges.” Nabrit says 
“The political impotence of the Ne- 
gro in the South is due to the malad- 
ministration and malconstruction of 
the laws and not to the absence of 
laws.” 

In the basic matter of education, the 
discrimination is all too clear. Ran- 
som shows that the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
is of little practical use, as the courts 
allow the authorities to give Negroes 
shorter terms, and lower salaries, and 
to divert funds from Negro to white 
schools. Wilkerson points out “that 
expenditures from Federal funds for 
vocational education in these eight- 
een (Southern) states aggregated 
$3,634,275 during 1934-35. Of this 
total, $3,279,341, or 90 per cent was 
spent for whites; and only $354,934, or 
ten per cent, for Negroes.” 

This race prejudice lies deeply en- 
trenched in the minds of most Ameri- 
cans. Law and court decisions will not 
avail, until this fundamental attitude 
is changed. As Brown puts it, race 


prejudice “is not going to be appre- 
ciably weakened by preachments or 
mere assaults upon the stupid miscon- 
ceptions current among whites about 
Negroes. Such approaches and pro- 
grams attack the symptoms and mani- 
festations of race prejudice, rather 
than its associated factors.” 

No matter in what degree or in 
what way the action of the white pop- 
ulation may increase or decrease these 
social problems, they remain the pres- 
ent problems, which must be faced by 
colored people themselves and by 
colored people of widely different 
status. What can be done, and done 
despite this prejudice which will last 
long and yield slowly? 


EconoMic EMANCIPATION 


This symposium is arresting and 
unique in the emphasis put now for 
the first time on the underlying eco- 
nomic problem of the American Negro 
as pointing the next step in emancipa- 
tion. It comes to the fore in nearly all 
the papers, but it has significant 
emphasis in a conspicuous few. Reuter 
says flatly “The Negro is a problem 
because he affords an easy means of 
exploiting prejudice for private pro- 
fit.” Johnson adds “In spite of many 
acute psychological aspects of race 
contact and relations, it is becoming 
increasingly evident to Southerners 
that the race problems are basically 
economic, and can only be soundly 
remedied by approaching them as 
such.” Brown says “Any realistic pro- 
gram will take into account the eco- 
nomic foundations of race prejudice. 
It will recognize its relation to bread, 
security and prestige.” Butler points 
out in the case of the main Negro oc- 
cupational group, “No other occupa- 
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tional group of the American people 
ig as disadvantaged as the Negro 
farmer. Not only does he suffer from 
the numerous diseases of a sick indus- 
try—which are popularly lumped to- 
gether as the ‘farm problem’—but he 
must operate under those additional 
handicaps imposed by the general 
poverty of the South and his racial 
proscription.” 

To what path does this point? Lewis 
says “The price of cotton is not a 
racial matter, nor the vicissitudes of 
the general economic cycle... . At 
every point the Negro’s economic 
problem merges into a larger problem 
affecting men of either race. Yet this 
basic fact should not blind us to the 
comcomitant fact of racial discrimina- 
tion.” Lewis therefore advises “first, 
a successful attack upon the general 
economic problem of the country, sec- 
ond, an advance on the part of the 
working class as a whole, and finally, 
a degree of inter-racial cooperation on 
the economic level which will assure 
to the Negro a fair share in such ad- 
vance,” 


THE Lasor MovEMENT 


Wesley and others believe that the 
Labor Movement is the most available 
present path for economic advance by 
Negroes. Wesley says “It can be well 
envisioned that racial lines may be 
broken at first in labor organizations, 
while inter-racial intellectuals are ra- 
tionalizing differences, maintaining 
‘good’ race relations and waving the 
‘red’ flag above labor leaders who in- 
sist upon the importance of realizing, 
that fundamentally class lines are 
more determinative of labor’s future 
than racial ones which are more de- 
pendent upon the accidents of birth. 


The future of white labor and of black 
labor will be tested by this realization 
as well as by its collective-bargaining 
power with American economic lead- 
ership.” Brown adds “Any movement 
resulting in the economic, political or 
social collaboration of Negroes and 
whites, is far more important in the 
mitigation of prejudice than all the 
grand gestures across race lines.” 

This advice to the Negro worker, 
was already following before it was 
given. Butler points out that with the 
National Recovery Act and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, there 
has been a large increase in Negro 
participation in labor unions. The 
Congress of Industrial Organization 
has given still further impetus. John- 
son estimates 100,000 Negroes in the 
C.1.0. and a general increase of Negro 
union men among total union members 
in New York City from four to nine 
per cent in a decade. He points to in- 
creasing Negro membership in the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union, and 
over a hundred interracial labor unions 
in the Northern Alabama industrial 
area, in the last five years. 

Back of this strategic advice of the 
Negro intelligentsia, and defensive re- 
sponse of the Negro worker, lies the 
economic philosophy that, while the 
capitalists and other upper white 
groups are responding but slowly and 
reluctantly to the Negro demand for 
justice and equality, the white labor- 
er, on the other hand, is forced by his 
necessities, to emphasize economic 
class interests rather than racial an- 
tagonisms. Lewis says “Casting up the 
evidence of the relative importance of 
these two factors, one is led inevitably 
to the conclusion that the economic 
rather than the racial factor is funda- 
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mental. .. . The history of American 
labor relations, in industry and agri- 
culture, gives ample basis for the be- 
lief that the advance of labor in gen- 
eral is likely to suffer if there is a 
racial cleavage in its ranks.” 

But here it is necessary to ask what 
is the Labor Movement and whither 
is it headed? The symposium is sig- 
nificantly silent or vague here. In fact 
there is no one labor movement. The 
revolt of labor against present condi- 
tions exhibits three main directions: 
the American Federation of Labor is 
capitalistic, seeking a method of es- 
cape for fortunate individuals from 
the labor status to that of employer 
by monopoly, race discrimination and 
any available means. These means in- 
clude the exploitation of less fortunate 
labor groups among the whites and of 
colored labor in general. This program 
is shared in by the Labor Party of 
England and by a considerable part of 
the labor movement of France. On the 
other hand, the Congress of Industrial 
Organization seeks greater income and 
better conditions of work for laborers 
as such, and does not envisage the rise 
of laborers into the ranks of capital- 
ists or employers. To the end of rais- 
ing the status of labor, it is willing to 
use al] methods of bargaining, even to 
the extent of forcible expropriation of 
property as exemplified by the sit- 
down strikes. Finally, the Communists 
seek a society without economic 
classes and would accomplish these by 
violent revolution, which they regard 
as the only method of overthrowing 
capitalism and enthroning the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. 

Which now of these three paths shall 
we follow? There is in this symposium 
no clear answer to this, although most 


writers mention the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organization, and that not so 
much because of agreement with its 
objects, as because Negro labor forms 
so large a proportion of the class 
which this organization is unionizing, 
that the recognition of black labor is 
necessary to C.I.0.’s success. This in- 
clusion of the Negro therefore, is not 
so much a matter of good will as of 
necessity; and above all, it is not due 
to any conviction on the part of white 
labor that the black labor movement 
is going to prove an asset and a help. 


Our Economic ILLITERACY 


For this to be true, the Negro has 
got to study the world’s economic 
plight. Bunche emphasizes this when 
he says “It is typical of Negro or- 
ganizations that they concern them- 
selves, not with the broad social and 
political implications of such policies 
as government relief, housing, social- 
ized medicine, unemployment and old- 
age insurance, wages and hours laws, 
etc., but only with the purely racial 
aspects of such policies. They are con- 
tent to let the white citizen determine 
the expediency of major policies, and 
the form and direction they will as- 
sume, while they set themselves up as 
watch dogs over relatively petty is- 
sues, as whether the Negro will get his 
proper share of the benefits and 
whether the laws, once made, will be 
fairly administered. They thus demark 
for the Negro a residual function in 
the society.” 

But why does not Mr. Bunche take 
a further and fhore searching step— 
and say, Regardless of what white 
folk are planning and doing, why do 
not Negroes boldly face the question, 
what do the best interests of our group 
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demand in thought and action, and 
how far can a program to secure this 
be made to promote the best interests 
of all men? Mr. Bunche does not say 
this because he deplores and derides 
racial action as such. He lays down 
nevertheless a thirteen point program 
for racial organizations, thus clearly 
recognizing that Negroes must organ- 
ize for certain ends; and while he in- 
sists that such organization must not 
be “racial” they must necessarily be 
racial in effect, since they are carry- 
ing out the objects of the Negro- 
American group and for that reason 
must be predominantly Negro-Ameri- 
can in membership and in ideology. 

Such organization, he wishes to 
stress political and economic forces; 
raise the economic level of the Negro 
worker; encourage Negroes to join 
labor unions and carry on a program 
of propaganda among white and black 
workers to this end; support the or- 
ganization of labor on an industrial 
basis; fight for the vote and court de- 
cisions, but subordinate this to the 
fight for economic justice; recognize 
that the best interests of the Negro 
are bound up with the best interests 
of the workers; encourage labor lead- 
ers to cooperate; relate the interests 
of the Negro to world events; recog- 
nize that the basic problem today is 
not that of the vote and the court, but 
of economic institutions; and that cul- 
tural uplift can and will overcome 
racial prejudice. 

On the other hand Mr. Johnson’s 
deductions from the same original 
thesis are more questionable. He says 
“With increasing social stratification 
in the Negro group and self-conscious- 
ness of labor generally, there will be 
closer class relationships between 


white and Negro professional and 
white and Negro workers. This is to 
say, the white and Negro workers will 
be closer in their interests than the 
Negro professional and the Negro 
worker. It is significant that no all- 
Negro racial movement exists in 
America, and there is no present indi- 
cation that such will develop in the 
near future. The whole logic of present 
trends is toward the employment of 
the strategy of consolidating minority 
interests to enforce wider participation 
in the life of the community. There 
will be fewer and fewer objectives of 
the Negroes which are more racial 
than social and economic.” 

This seems to me a dangerous prop- 
osition. Instead of regimenting the 
members of the Negro group into a 
determined assault upon the racial 
barriers by economic methods, rather 
than simply by appeals to law and a 
sense of justice, Mr. Johnson would 
apparently have us throw overboard 
racial organizations just as quickly as 
possible, so that the Negro may land 
himself into the class structure of 
white social organizations and share 
their interests and hatreds. This as- 
sumes that the present economic class 
structure in the white world is satis- 
factory, and that class opposition be- 
tween Negro capitalists, exploiters and 
professional men, as against Negro 
labor, is an ideal toward which Ne- 
groes should work. 

This is dangerous advice and is 
partly shared in by other writers in 
this symposium; and by earlier writ- 
ers who assume that the matter of 
acting as a racial group and organiz- 
ing for objectives which the Negroes 
must attain if they survive, are mat- 
ters of choice and blurred vision on the 
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part of Negroes. Raphael Powell in 
1937 published the last example of a 
long line of books and articles which 
try to say that the whole cause of the 
“Negro” problem, is that colored peo- 
ple allow themselves to be called Ne- 
groes and to think and act as Ne- 
groes. The obvious and inescapable 
answer is, that so long as the majority 
of white Americans believe in race and 
color discrimination, just so long we 
must act racially as Negroes. There is 
no alternative. Jews cannot avoid 
anti-Semitism by changing their 
names or refusing to cooperate with 
Jews for common objects. We have got 
to have racial organizations and recog- 
nize the group interests of American 
Negroes, so long as outer pressure 
compels this; that outer pressure does 
compel it is manifest in this sym- 
posium. Johnson and Bunche and I 
myself are working in Negro universi- 
ties, not because the subject matter 
which we teach is purely “racial”; or 
because science should have a “racial” 
tinge; or because ability should be 
segregated by color; but for the obvi- 
ous reason that no white university in 
the United States is going to give us 
a chance for teaching and research. 


Tue Necro Wor.ipD 


For this reason, we American Ne- 
groes have built, and in self defense 
have had to build, a singularly com- 
plete and separate Negro world in 
homes, schools, churches, hospitals, 
newspapers, literature and summer re- 
sorts. We lag in providing economic 
institutions, but present conditions 
are forcing us to at least examine the 
possibilities in this field. 

What Mr. Bunche means to empha- 
size is the necessity of avoiding, in 


our unavoidable racial segregation, 
the adoption of narrowly racial objec- 
tives which hinder us from seeing the 
wider paths beckoning all humanity, 
This is not so clear in Mr, Johnson’s 
thesis, since he apparently thinks that 
the avoidance of racial aims in our 
economic objectives is going to facili- 
tate our escape into the economic 
classes of the whites; and that there 
we are going to be in a position to 
forget and ignore race. This procedure 
would lay our flanks bare to attack. 
Economic class division is not peace 
but war. Lewis and Wesley apparently 
recognize this, but believe that the 
planning of the Congress of Industrial 
Organization will result in such ad- 
vance of labor as will create a new 
industrial world, although they do not 
indicate just what this world would 
be. 

Into any new industrial objectives, 
however, the Negro must take thought 
lest the labor program consciously or 
unconsciously wreck itself upon the 
problem of race. To avoid this Bunche 
advises that Negroes take part in 
planning and that Negro labor leaders 
be invited into racial organizations in 
order to guide their thought and ac- 
tion. But here again comes difficulty: 
the program and ideology of white 
labor is continually being furnished 
them by an_ intelligentsia which 
sympathizes with their objects. This 
intelligentsia does not come down 
from above. It rises from the laboring 
mass itself. It is self uplift and not 
sympathy or philanthropy from above. 
But such intelligent leadership must 
come. Without this intelligent guid- 
ance, laborers will meet disaster in 
the future as in the past. And while 
they often repudiate their intelligent- 
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sia, in the long run it is cultural lead- 
ership that must guide the labor move- 
ment. 

This must be true in the case of the 
Negro. The inferior culture status of 
the Negro American, means that his 
inclusion in any great forward move- 
ment, like that of labor, calls either 
for unselfish humanitarianism on the 
part of white labor, or such a strategic 
position on the part of Negroes that 
their exclusion would mean disaster to 
the whites. We cannot logically ex- 
pect labor leaders to be more unsel- 
fish than the mass of the white world 
in which they have been trained and 
from which they have received their 
ideals. On the other hand it is not wise 
to assume that even in unskilled labor, 
the aims of white folk could not be 
accomplished with considerable suc- 
cess, even if they continued to dis- 
criminate against colored labor. We 
see that clearly in the attitude of 
white European labor toward colored 
colonial labor. It is more difficult to 
carry out such a policy in a country 
where the two groups are living side 
by side, and yet the post Civil War 
history of the South has been the rise 
of poor whites largely at the expense 
of black labor. 

It is for this reason that I am ap- 
prehensive at a current tendency in 
the South which Johnson lauds. He 
says of a recent encouraging confer- 
ence in Birmingham “The central 
feature .. . was the shift of attention 
from the Negro as a separate and em- 
barrassing burden on the South, to an 
acceptance, in principle and practice, 
of the Negro as an organic part of its 
regional program of reconstruction.” 
But does this make the burden less 
heavy or call for less attention and 
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effort? I am worried because this cur- 
rent pattern enables the South to dis- 
cuss its problems without separating 
the Negro problem and also to attack 
its problem without giving the Negro 
angle the attention it demands. It does 
not reduce Negro ignorance and pov- 
erty by calling the plight regional and 
proceeding to give the whites better 
schools and higher wages. It still re- 
mains true that the burden of the cul- 
tural uplift of the Negro and his ad- 
vance in economic as well as intellec- 
tual and artistic lines must be assumed 
by his own cultural classes. 


Necro ACCULTURATION 


It seems to me the most striking 
result of this symposium, that a young 
Negro scientist confirms from the most 
recent technique of anthropology and 
psychology, not only the fact that this 
must be true, but that it already is 
true in our own development. Allison 
Davis writes “There are major differ- 
ences of behavior within Negro groups 
according to economic levels. In Ne- 
gro groups today, parents are members 
of small social cliques which consist of 
intimate groups of two or more friends. 
These social cliques are the steps in 
the ladder of social rank and through 
them class sanctions are maintained 
and brought to bear upon the child’s 
behavior. The upward or downward 
movement of an individual or family 
in the status system is a process of 
getting to know and associate freely 
with a small group of people just 
above or just below the position oc- 
cupied by the individual. The controls 
upon the relation between whites and 
Negroes are less important in the 
child’s training than the class and 
clique control of the family in which 
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he is trained.” (My italics.) 

Roucek and Brown emphasize this: 
“Every immigrant group is again sub- 
divided into numerous socially strati- 
fied classes and castes disintegrated 
and frequently warring with each 
other, This applies also to the Negroes. 
Negroes are not just Negroes to each 
other. A multitude of status lines criss- 
cross their social relationships.” Davis 
continues “The colored group, there- 
fore, takes the form of a steeple rest- 
ing upon a tremendous base of lower 
class persons. The white group takes 
the form of a tower wider in the mid- 
dle than at the bottom.” Frazier 
emphasizes this differentiation in ur- 
ban Negro family life. “The move- 
ment of the more stable elements in 
the Negro population toward the 
periphery of the Negro community is 
indicated by a gradual decline in the 
various forms of family disorganiza- 
tion.” 

This conclusion then seems to me 
inevitable: The Negro in America oc- 
cupies today a low cultural station. 
The acculturation of his masses must 
be mainly the task of his own intelli- 
gensia. If they refuse, the accultura- 
tion of this mass will continue at the 
hands of the whites, but slowly and 
hesitatingly, with possible regression 
and disaster, and with constant threat 
to the status of cultural Negroes the 
world over, so long as color and a low 
status can be coupled in the minds of 
men. 

What now are the norms of this 
Negro acculturation? First of all it 
must be primarily and fundamentally 
in economic lines. All else depends on 
this. If we can earn a decent living, 
we can fight race discrimination until 
it dies, if it takes a thousand years. 


In this fight for income, must it neces- 
sarily happen among us as among 
whites, that Class deserts Mass and 
exploits it? Acculturation follows even 
here, but slowly, haltingly; in slums, 
disease and crime. It is a long, dis- 
couraging tragedy. Must we follow this 
pattern? Is it inevitable and right be- 
cause it is white? Most Negroes, espe- 
cially the educated and well-to-do, 
thoroughly believe this. They do not 
for a moment question the right and 
duty of well-to-do Negroes to profit 
by the low wage and low status of 
the poor. Their conception of a fight 
against race prejudice is the right to 
conspicuous expenditure on the part of 
the colored well-to-do. 

The mass of American Negroes 
especially in the upper classes, believe 
in the present economic régime so 
long as it does not discriminate against 
them, As Mr. Lewis says “It is diffi- 
cult to see how the development of 
purely Negro business enterprise 
would bring benefit to the Negro popu- 
lation in general, whatever its effect 
on a favored few. Nor there is little 
reason, in theory or experience, to be- 
lieve that labor relations under these 
circumstances would be much less 
‘business-like’ than the relation be- 
tween the Negro worker or the white 
worker and the present white em- 
ployer.” Mr. Bunche emphasizes the 
fact that “The Negro is sorely in need 
of organization and leadership, which 
is sufficiently independent and intelli- 
gent to give courageous orientation to 
the group and to guide it rationally 
through the bewildering maze of so- 
cial forces which characterize the 
modern world.” But he adds “Existing 
Negro organizations are philosophical 
and programatic paupers. They think 
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and act entirely in a black groove. In 
a world in which events move rapidly 
and in which the very future of them 
selves and their group is at stake, they 
are unable to see the social forests for 
the racial saplings.” 

To which I would answer, the way 
to the social forest is through the 
racial saplings; or better, as it must 
appear to most of us today, the way 
to the saplings which are growing into 
the future social forest, is through the 
present stark and thick trunks of an- 
cient trees with almost impassable 
undergrowth; through which the 
American Negro and other colored 
groups must force and cut a way. But 
seriously are we so ultra-racial, so 
proud of our color and convinced of 
our superiority, as to need warning? 
Bunche quotes Hitler “All that is not 
race is trash”; and apparently seeks 
to substitute “All save Race is our 
soul’s salvation.” 

That the Negro must move in a 
racial groove today is clearly shown 
by our desperate educational plight. 
The majority of Negro children are 
not learning to read and write. Those 
in school are so poorly taught for 
such short terms that they cannot do 
first class college work. Instead of 
getting hysterical over the handicap 
of one graduate student, we must stir 
united group effort to teach a million 
unschooled children, to enlist better 
and more teachers, to found folk adult 
study circles—in fine to educate our- 
selves, instead of helplessly complain- 
ing that white folk do not train us in 
intelligence. 

Thompson is concerned at the plight 
of Negro education, but apparently has 
a perfect phobia in regarding one cause 
of this as more important than the 


thing itself: cultural segregation from 
the whites undoubtedly slows up the 
process of Negro education; but the 
evil is in the lack of education itself, 
and not in the separate school; if 
despite the separate school, we can 
educate the Negro youth properly and 
completely, we have solved our prob- 
lem. It seems to me less than sane to 
make more moan over “jim-crow” 
schools, than over Negro ignorance. 

Of course the whites bar us from 
most of their schools. Most of them do 
not want us to be intelligent. On the 
other hand a majority of the whites 
are willing to let us teach ourselves. 
This we are doing. Most intelligent 
Negro-Americans today were taught 
by Negro teachers in Negro schools. 
Our job is not to neglect this major 
duty of teaching our own, by vain re- 
grets at the fact that our schools are 
poorer and our teachers not so well- 
trained as the whites. Meet the prob- 
lem of better Negro schools face- 
forward, and solve it. 

This we are not doing. We are 
ashamed of Negro schools. We should 
be proud of them. They have given us 
this symposium. They can give us eco- 
nomic emancipation. But they are not 
doing this. They are failing in Voca- 
tional Guidance, as well as in other 
ways. Wilkerson says: “What is most 
disturbing about the guidance objec- 
tives reported is their platitudinous 
disregard for some of the most basic 
considerations which affect the voca- 
tional adjustment of Negro youth. 
.. . Only three of the eighty-two in- 
stitutions reported ‘a definite under- 
standing of the occupational problems 
of Negroes’ as an objective of their 
programs of vocational guidance.” 

In the same way Dr. Alexander in- 
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sists that “Private medical practice 
among Negroes has progressed little if 
at all in this generation. The Negro 
physicians are not distributed accord- 
ing to the needs of the people. Negroes 
are excluded from taxed supported 
medical schools and have inadequate 
medical and hospital facilities. There 
is lack of insurance; waste and dupli- 
cation of equipment; inability to prac- 
tice preventive medicine; inability to 
keep up to date in knowledge of medi- 
cine; factions in professional ranks; 
exploitation of Negro patients and 
physicians by makers of patent medi- 
cines, drug companies, etc. Negro pro- 
fessional personnel are disadvantaged 
in industria] medicine, in the field of 
insurance examiners. Negro insurance 
companies are not responsive to health 
education needs of their clients.” 

A racial technique in art and propa- 
ganda is inevitable. The children of 
Charles Johnson have been taught 
about the deeds of great colored men; 
the children of Ralph Bunche are go- 
ing to be carefully instructed in the 
vagaries of the color-line and trained 
not to be ashamed of their color. We 
all have to do this, much as we hate 
the necessity. But here too is oppor- 
tunity: our Art can make black beau- 
tiful. It can be, not simply a “contri- 
bution to American culture,” but a 
contribution to our own culture, which 
is and long will be a thing largely 
segregated and apart, despite all we 
think or do. Sterling Brown says: 
“American treatment of the Negro is 
now seen to be one of the greatest 
challenges to democracy. Negro writ- 
ers, becoming more and more articu- 
late and socially aware, are joining in 
the depiction of the problems faced by 
Negroes. Writing from the inside, they 


are often powerfully persuasive,” 
But Brown is here evidently think- 
ing mainly of the white audience, ag 
though Negro art must always haye 
this as their goal; why not see Negro 
literature in terms of the Negro audi- 
ence: as a means of expression of their 
feelings and aspiration; as a picture 
painted for their own enlightenment 
of the vast tragedy of their life, and 
the comedy of their very frustrations? 
This is possible; but only possible ag 
a buying Negro clientele is deliberate- 
ly and consciously built up to support 
such art. In the end such literature and 
only such will be authentic and true 
enough to join the Art Universal. 


Economic PLANNING 


The guiding of Negroes in their oc- 
cupations by careful thought and plan- 
ning is fundamental. Lewis points out 
that behind the walls of race segrega- 
tion black institutions have developed, 
and among these black institutions are 
Negro business, Negro professional 
men and a considerable number of 
white collar workers. He points out 
that the more balanced and normal 
Negro institutions are those which 
have been forced by segregation and 
serve specific racial demands; but that 
even these have lacked vigor and 
opened no broad gate-way to respect- 
ability and self-sufficiency, because 
“basic industry, essential raw material, 
transportations and finance” are con- 
trolled by white capital. 

This calls for on the part of Negroes 
a full-hearted attempt at new adjust- 
ment. Roucek and Brown reiterate 
what has so often been said: “The 
Negro being assigned a more definite 
place in the social ladder, has devol- 
oped the art of adjustment to rules of 
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social relations. Immigrant minorities 
have no such well developed patterns.” 
Can then the Negro adjust and adapt 
himself to new economic institutions, 
so as to avoid being crushed by those 
which surround him, and establish 
such institutions as will lead out of 
his economic wilderness? The answer 
here again is that he must do this, and 
that he is already beginning to do it. 

We cannot and must not follow the 
economic class structure of America. 
We have neither the economic nor 
political power, the ownership of ma- 
chines and materials, the power to 
direct the processes of industry, the 
monopoly of capital and credit. On the 
other hand, even if we cannot follow 
this method of structure, nevertheless 
we are not helpless. With a magnifi- 
cent new system of natural roads, 
transportation is no longer entirely 
the monopoly of Big Business; raw 
materials are only in part monopo- 
lized; cheap electric power can decen- 
tralize industry in some branches, and 
popular thrift is intimidated rather 
than impotent as a source of financial 
aid. We must do something. We can- 
not stand still; we cannot permit our- 
selves simply to be the victims of 
exploitation and social exclusion. It is 
from this paradox that arises the pres- 
ent frustration among American Ne- 
groes. We are afraid. We think it im- 
possible to build economic institutions. 
Is this true or is it only true that we 
cannot and ought not to imitate the 
profit-making robbery and exploita- 
tion that has so long dominated Amer- 
ican business ideals? 

In the past the path seemed clearer. 
For a while it was education. When 
we had educated leaders all things else 
would be added unto us. This was not 


untrue; it was half-true. Then came 
faith in political power, but political 
power is limited by the power of 
wealth in the United States and even 
in its limited field we are partially 
disfranchised. Then came faith in agi- 
tation and the courts; but all this de- 
pends upon a responsive and sympa- 
thetic public opinion which is dis- 
posed to enforce rights and protest in- 
justice done to Negroes. Such public 
opinion exists in some circles, but it is 
not yet a majority opinion. Its full de- 
velopment will demand several gener- 
ations. 

Meantime is there no way out? Yes, 
there is; because the American eco- 
nomic class structure—that system of 
domination of industry and the state, 
through income and monopoly, is 
breaking down; not simply in America 
but in the world. American Negroes 
realize this in widely differing degrees. 
Most of the well-to-do, with fair edu- 
cation, do not realize the imminence 
of profound economic change in the 
modern world. They are thinking in 
terms of work, thrift, investment and 
profit. They hope with the late Booker 
T. Washington to secure better eco- 
nomic conditions for Negroes by wider 
chances of employment and higher 
wages. They believe in savings and in- 
vestment in Negro and in general bus- 
iness, and in the gradual evolution of 
a Negro capitalist class which will ex- 
ploit both Negro and white labor. On 
the other hand some of the younger 
and better educated Negroes see the 
coming change in economic conditions, 
but envisage its ultimate accomplish- 
ment only through following the white 
labor movement. They, therefore, im- 
press it upon Negroes that alliance 
with labor rather than with capital 
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spells their salvation. They urge Ne- 
groes to join the labor unions and to 
advocate trade union methods of labor 
uplift. 

The difficulty with this latter solu- 
tion is that the same color line, the 
same racial repulsion persists in the 
labor movement as in the case of other 
cultural contacts. This is only natural. 
The white laborer has been trained to 
dislike and fear black labor; to regard 
the Negro as an unfair competitor 
able and willing to degrade the price 
of labor; and even if the Negro prove 
a good union man, his treatment as an 
equal would involve equal status, 
which the white laborer through his 
long cultural training bitterly resents 
as a degradation of his own status. 
Under these circumstances the Ameri- 
can Negro faces in the current labor 
movement, especially in the A. F. of L. 
and also in the C.L.O., the current 
racial patterns of America. 

The present economic order of the 
white world does not work. It has 
worked for considerable periods in the 
past and has accomplished miracles of 
efficiency, marvels of construction and 
dreams of power; it might continue to 
work today if not perfectly, at least 
to the satisfaction of most men, but 
for certain fatal weaknesses inherent 
to any system of irresponsible rule 
and uncurbed selfishness. The system 
continually and inevitably tempts in- 
dividual owners and autocratic rulers 
of innumerable and semi-independent 
economic satrapies, kingdoms and em- 
pires, to accumulate profits at the ex- 
pense of wages. And more fatal than 
this, combinations of these economic 
realms into national and international 
groups are made, from time to time, 
to work their will by world-wide war 


and murder, with use of all the re- 
sources of science, in order to enslave 
colonial labor and further monopolize 
goods. 


THE CONSUMER 


The situation has become impos- 
sible; it cannot go on. It threatens the 
very foundations of civilization. 
Everyone recognizes this danger. Some 
government interference, some general 
control and regulation of private in- 
dustry must take place or civilization 
collapses. First of all, it is clear that 
the interests of the intelligent consum- 
ing public and not the private profit 
of the owners of capital and directors 
of industry, must hereafter be the 
guiding and regulating force in indus- 
try. The production of goods and the 
rendering of services must be planned 
and directed for satisfying the wants 
of mankind and not primarily for en- 
riching of the powerful few. 

The consuming public, who should 
also be the real working producers 
of the world, must resume its logical 
and rightful place the final directing 
force in industry. This can be done 
without violence or revolution. Con- 
sumers today hold in their hands suf- 
ficient power first, to break down by 
their present ballot the legal institu- 
tions behind which monopoly of 
wealth is entrenched: land monopoly, 
mal-distribution of tax burdens, un- 
just allocation of the unearned incre- 
ment of rents, unfair trade practices 
with adulteration of foods and mis- 
representation of goods, tariff in- 
equalities and bonuses, concealment of 
income and profits, unfair laws of 
contracts; cheating and gambling, un- 
hampered judicial interference with 
law-making; patent monopoly; news 
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suppression and distortion; and trans- 
fer of wealth and power by gift and 
inheritance, regardless of desert or the 
public good; above all, the laws and 
lack of laws which make group action 
by consumers in the interest of con- 
sumers, illegal or ineffective. 

The second object of consumer 
groups should be themselves gradually 
to regain control of production, thus 
making the interests of producers and 
consumers identical. To do this, they 
must begin by creating a primary 
group of industrial democracy, corre- 
sponding to the New England town- 
meeting in political democracy. In- 
deed in mediaeval Africa, just this 
development was carried out in the 
village council, where every family 
was represented, and where economic 
action was controlled and guided as 
well as social and political. This was 
the basic communalism of the African 
tribe which the slave trade and colo- 
nial imperialism killed. 

The new consumers’ group will first 
essay to understand the real and es- 
sential needs of its members, and to 
supply these needs by goods and serv- 
ices at a reasonable price. Beginning 
merely as an intelligent distributing 
unit, it can buy at wholesale without 
retail profit, without risk of unsold 
stocks, useless advertising and rent. 
The inevitable attack upon this by 
modern business methods, by news- 
paper propaganda and even organized 
and purchased violence can be coun- 
tered by uniting units for wholesale 
buying on a wider scale, and finally 
by cooperative production and wide 
planning of services in lines where 
monopoly permits. 

It will be a hard fight, and its suc- 
cess depends, on the one hand, on how 
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far intelligence, integrity, ability and 
high economic ideals, can be secured 
to serve these crusading groups; and 
a new industrial democracy estab- 
lished on a firm basis of individual 
knowledge and initiative built up to 
contest the occupation of the indus- 
trial field with the present individual- 
ists, monopolists, high-binders and 
free-booters. This will call for on the 
other hand, from the cooperating con- 
sumers and all friends of human cul- 
ture, parallel, relentless fight against 
present secrecy, privilege and cheat- 
ing; against the concentrated power 
of wealth in propaganda and for real 
freedom of the press. It does not seem 
impossible to establish gradually such 
little islands of industrial democracy 
and socialized wealth, clustered for 
defense and more complete economic 
autonomy, even though for a season, 
they continue to be surrounded by an 
ocean of monarchs and by the an- 
archists of present industry. 


THE Biack CoNSUMER 


-Right here the American Negro has 
his opportunity. As Bunche says, “No 
effective use has ever been made of 
the numerical strength of the Negro 
population, nor of its economic im- 
portance in labor and consuming 
power.” The Negro is primarily a 
consumer in the sense that his place as 
a producer in the industrial process 
lacks power and income. He is dis- 
franchised largely as a producer but 
not as a consumer. Moreover, he still 
has a remnant of his political power, 
and as Johnson shows, that is growing 
not only in the North but even in the 
South. He has in addition to that his 
economic power as consumer, as one 
who can buy goods with some discre- 
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tion as to what goods he buys. It may 
truly be said that his discretion is not 
large but it does exist, and it may be 
made the basis of a new instrument 
of democratic control over industry. 
During the days of economic equi- 
librium when under the capitalist sys- 
tem, wealth was fast accumulating and 
while far from being equitably dis- 
tributed, yet was going in much larger 
proportion than ever before to the 
white laboring classes, the American 
Negro as a working class could depend 
upon increasing wage for himself; and 
the white philanthropic attitude made 
contribution toward his economic and 
social salvation. Today this is not 
true. Philanthropy for educational 
and social uplift is being increasingly 
curtailed; low wage and unemploy- 
ment among white workers is wide- 
spread; the capitalistic system has 
been widely modified by government 
interference and control and in spite 
of powerful reaction, faces without 
doubt fundamental transformation. 

The cultural differentiation among 
American Negroes has considerably 
outstripped the economic differences, 
which sets this group aside as unusual 
and at the same time opens possibili- 
ties for institutional development and 
changes of great importance. Funda- 
mental in such change would be the 
building up of new economic institu- 
tions suited to minority groups with- 
out wide economic differences and 
with distinct cultural possibilities, as 
shown by the increasing number of 
college graduates among them, the 
varying but persistent development of 
a literature of expression and of a 
Negro-American art. 

The fact that the number of Negro 
college graduates has increased from 


215 between 1876 and 1880 to 10,000 
between 1931 and 1935 shows that 
ability is there if it will act. In addi- 
tion to mental ability there is de- 
manded an_ extraordinary moral 
strength,—the strength to endure dis- 
crimination and not become discour- 
aged; to face almost universal dis- 
paragement and keep one’s soul; and 
to sacrifice for an ideal which the 
present generation will hardly see ful- 
filled. This is an unusual demand and 
no one can say off-hand whether or 
not the present generation of Ameri- 
can Negroes is equal to it. But there 
is reason to believe, that if the high 
emotional content of the Negro soul 
could once be guided into channels 
that promise success, the end might be 
accomplished. 

Despite a low general level of in- 
come Negroes probably spend at least 
one hundred and fifty million dollars 
a month under ordinary circumstances 
and they live in an era when gradually 
economic revolution is substituting 
the consumer as the decisive voice in 
industry, rather than the all-powerful 
controller of production of the past. 
Already in the Negro group the con- 
sumer interest is dominant. His social 
institutions, therefore, are almost en- 
tirely the institutions of consumers 
and it is precisely along the develop- 
ment of these institutions that he can 
move in general accordance with the 
economic development of his time and 
of the larger white group and also in 
this way evolve unified organization 
for his own economic salvation. 

The fact is, as the Census of 1930 
shows, that there is almost no need 
that a modern group has, which Ne- 
gro workers already trained and at 
work, are not able to satisfy. Already 
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Negroes can raise their own food, 
build their own homes, fashion their 
own clothes, mend their own shoes, do 
much of their repair work, and raise 
some raw materials like tobacco and 
cotton. A simple transfer of Negro 
workers, with only such additional 
skills as can easily be learned in a 
few months, would enable them to 
weave their own cloth, make their own 
shoes, slaughter their own meat, pre- 
pare furniture for their homes, install 
electrical appliances, make their own 
cigars and cigarettes. 

Appropriate direction and easy ob- 
tainable technique and capital, would 
enable Negroes further to take over 
the whole of their retail distribution, 
to raise, cut, mine and manufacture a 
considerable proportion of the basic 
raw material, to man their own manu- 
facturing plants, to process foods, to 
import necessary raw materials, to in- 
vent and build machines. Processes 
and monopolized natural resources, 
they must continue to buy, but they 
could buy them on just as advanta- 
geous terms as their competitors if 
they bought in large quantities and 
paid cash, instead of enslaving them- 
selves with white usury. Large num- 
bers of other Negroes working as min- 
ers, laborers in industry and trans- 
portation could without difficulty be 
transferred to productive industries 
designed to cater to Negro consumers. 
The matter of skill in such industries 
is not as important as in the past with 
industrial operations massed and 
standardized. 

Without doubt, there are difficulties 
in the way of this program. The Negro 
population is scattered. The mouths 
which the Negro farmers might feed 
might be hundreds of thousands of 


miles away, and carpenters and 
mechanics would have to be concen- 
trated and guaranteed a sufficiency of 
steady employment. All this would 
call for careful planning and particu- 
larly, such an organization of con- 
sumers as would eliminate unemploy- 
ment, risk and profit. Demand, 
organized and certain, must precede 
the production and transportation of 
goods. The waste of advertising must 
be eliminated. The difference between 
actual cost and selling price must dis- 
appear, doing away with exploitation 
of labor which is the source of profit. 

All this would be a realization of 
democracy in industry, led by con- 
sumers organizations and extending 
to planned production. Is there any 
reason to doubt that such democracy 
among American Negroes could evolve 
the necessary leadership in technique, 
and the necessary social institutions 
which would so guide and organize the 
masses that a new economic founda- 
tion could be laid for a group which 
is today threatened with poverty and 
social subordination? 


SEGREGATION 


To a degree, but not completely, 
this is a program of segregation. The 
consumer group is in important as- 
pects a self-segregated group. We are 
now segregated largely without rea- 
son. Let us put reason and power 
beneath the segregation. Nothing is 
more utterly discouraging than to see 
the mass of intelligent American Ne- 
groes divide, hide, scuttle and run, at 
the very moment when united open 
mass effort would reveal to the world 
the power, ability, and genius of black 
folk. Englishmen do not die of shame 
if they are asked to work with English- 
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men for the good of England. They 
even assume that the good of England 
is the good of all men, and that is often 
if not always true. Most men act in 
separate groups, nations, and races; 
and human unity will not leap at a 
bound from individual to humanity, 
but from neighborhood to nation, to 
internation to type and stock. 

We are facing racial economic op- 
portunity in the United States today. 
There are at present 31 Farm security 
projects in 13 Southern states open to 
1700 Negro families. There are 14 
Negro housing projects costing nearly 
30 million dollars and housing 5,750 
families already occupied. There are 
15 other projects occupied by whites 
and Negroes, and housing 1200 Negro 
families at a proportional cost of forty 
millions. Six more Negro projects are 
under construction, nine with con- 
tracts approved, while financial as- 
sistance has been promised to sev- 
enty-one others and earmarked for 
ninety-five others. 

Here is an unrivalled opportunity 
for consumers’ cooperation among per- 
haps 200,000 Negroes. Credit unions, 
home mortgages, farmers credit and 
even industrial capital are available 
for Negroes at the hands of the gov- 
ernment. Rail if you will against the 
race segregation here involved and 
condoned, but take advantage of it by 
planting secure centers of Negro co- 
operative effort and particularly of 
economic power; to make us spiritu- 
ally free for initiative and creation in 
other and wider fields, and for even- 
tually breaking down all segregation 
based on color or curl of hair. 

Have we the brains to do this? 

Here in the past we have easily 
landed into a morass of criticism, 


without faith in the ability of Ameri- 
can Negroes to extricate themselves 
from their present plight. Our former 
panacea emphasized by Booker T. 
Washington was flight of class from 
mass in wealth with the idea of escap- 
ing the masses or ruling the masses 
through power placed in the hands of 
those with larger income. My own 
panacea of earlier days was flight of 
class from mass, through the develop- 
ment of a Talented Tenth; but the 
power of this aristocracy of talent was 
to lie in its knowledge and character, 
and not in its economic power. The 
problem which I did not then attack 
was that of leadership and authority 
within the group, which by implica- 
tion left controls to wealth—a con- 
tingency of which I never dreamed. 
But now the whole economic trend of 
the world has changed. That mass and 
class must unite for the world’s salva- 
tion is clear. We who have had least 
class differentiation in wealth, can fol- 
low in the new trend and indeed lead 
it. 
DEMOCRACY 


The discussion of leadership among 
American Negroes has not usually 
been associated with a parallel dis- 
cussion of democracy. What Negroes 
have meant by democracy is the right 
to have their wishes and needs con- 
sidered in the general social objects 
of the nation. They have sought to 
attain this with political power and 
followed this with a vision of economic 
power through control of capital. They 
are now forced to consider the build- 
ing-up of democracy and democratic 
power among themselves. This calls 
for a new attempt to reorganize de- 
mocracy. 

Democratic control of the state or 
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of a group without force, without 
power on the part of the cultured 
classes to compel the obedience of the 
masses has seldom succeeded and yet 
we all know that force defeats itself. 
Even a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
designed to hold the powers of the 
state in trust until the people have 
reached such a degree of intelligence, 
efficiency and social mindedness as to 
be able to conduct a government, may 
degenerate into the tyranny of a 
clique. This is what one fears today 
in Russia. We are used to seeing the 
force of a single tyrant or the force 
of an aristocracy degenerate into re- 
garding the state as existing solely for 
them. We expect to see the same dis- 
aster overtake the totalitarian state. 
Can all this be avoided? Can ten 
million American Negroes led by cul- 
tured classes numbering less than a 
million, achieve efficient and voluntary 
democracy without force, without po- 
lice power, without the domination of 
wealth and capital? 

Most Negroes do not believe that 
this can be done. They not only share 
American public opinion in distrusting 
the inherent ability of the Negro 
group, but they see no way in which 
the present classes who have proven 
their intelligence and efficiency can 
gain leadership over their own peo- 
ple. On the contrary they fear desper- 
ately a vulgarization of emerging 
culture among them, by contact with 
the ignorant and anti-social mass. 
This fear has been accentuated by 
recent radical agitation; unwashed 
and unshaven demagogues have scared 
and brow-beaten the cultured Ne- 
groes; have convinced them that their 
leadership can only be secured through 
demagoguery. It is for this reason that 


we see in large Northern centers like 
Chicago and New York, intelligent, 
efficient Negroes conniving with crime, 
gambling and prostitution, in order to 
secure control of the Negro vote and 
gain place and income for black folk. 
Their procedure is not justified by 
the fact that excellent and well-trained 
Negro officials are thus often raised 
to power. The price paid is deliberate 
surrender of any attempt at accultura- 
tion of the mass, in exchange for in- 
creased income among the few. 

Yet American Negroes must know 
that the advance of the Negro people 
since emancipation has been the ex- 
traordinary success in education, tech- 
nique and character among a small 
number of Negroes and that the 
emergence of these exceptional men 
has been largely a matter of chance; 
that their triumph proves that down 
among the mass, ten times their num- 
ber with equal ability could be discov- 
ered and developed, if sustained effort 
and sacrifice and intelligence were put 
to this task. That on the contrary to- 
day poverty, sickness and crime are 
choking the paths to Negro uplift, 
and that salvation of the Negro race 
is to come by planned and sustained 
efforts to open ways of development to 
those who now form the unrisen mass 
of the Negro group. 

It is to be admitted that this will be 
a real battle. There are chances of 
failure, but there are also splendid 
chances of success. In the African 
communal group, ties of family and 
blood, of mother and child, of group 
relationship, made the group leader- 
ship strong, even if not always to- 
ward the highest culture. In the case 
of the more artificial group among 
American Negroes, there are sources 
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of strength in common memories of 
suffering in the past; in present threats 
of degradation and extinction; in com- 
mon ambitions and ideals, in emula- 
tion and the determination to prove 
ability and desert. Here in subtle but 
real ways the communalism of the 
African clan can be transferred to the 
Negro American group, implemented 
by higher ideals of human accomplish- 
ment through the education and cul- 
ture which have arisen and may fur- 
ther arise through contact of black 
folk with the modern world. The emo- 
tional wealth of the American Negro, 
the nascent art in song, dance, and 
drama can all be applied, not to sim- 
ply amuse the white audience, but to 
inspire and direct the acting Negro 
group itself. I can conceive no more 
magnificent nor promising crusade in 


modern times. We have a chance here 
to teach industrial and cultural de- 
mocracy to a world that bitterly needs 
it. 

When real and open democratic con- 
trol is intelligent enough to select of 
its own accord on the whole the best, 
most courageous, most expert and 
scholarly leadership, then the problem 
of democracy within the Negro group 
is solved and by that same token the 
possibility of American Negroes en- 
tering into world democracy and tak- 
ing their rightful place according to 
their knowledge and power is also 
sure. Here then is the economic ladder 
by which the American Negro, achiev- 
ing new social institutions, can move 
pari passu with the modern world into 
a new heaven and a new earth. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
WHAT WOULD CONSTITUTE PROGRESS? 


Bust, G. GALLAGHER 


The editor asks the writers in this 
third section of the Yearbook to at- 
tempt critical summaries—syntheses 
—of the first two parts of the volume. 
I confess to an inability to fill the 
order, partly because the papers of the 
first score of writers imply, and in 
some cases express, such divergent 
points of view on fundamental issues 
that to do justice to all writers one 
would need to make a running sum- 
mary of every paper; and more par- 
ticularly because I am unable to keep 
my own point of view from affecting 
my estimate of the various chapters. 
I shall attempt, therefore, a much less 
ambitious task. I intend in this chap- 
ter merely to state a noint of view, 
and to permit the Yearbook’s readers 
to do their own synthesizing. I want 
to provide a sort of thread of inter- 
pretive meaning on which (if one 
wishes) the relevant contributions of 
the several writers may be strung. 
And, by implication, things which do 
not fit on this thread of meaning are, 
to this writer, relatively meaningless 
for the major purposes of this Year- 
book; but the citations made in this 
chapter are intended to be illustrative, 
not exhaustive, so that the reader may 
not conclude that failure to cite a 
particular contributor on a particular 
point implies a judgment on that pa- 
per by this writer. 

The important question before us in 
the subject under consideration is not 
only one of trying to understand the 
past and present position of the Negro 
in the American social order, but more 
fundamentally, to get an answer to 


the question which heads this chapter. 
We want not merely to know the 
status of the Negro American, and to 
observe the changes in it; we want 
also to know whether the changes con- 
stitute advancement. It is apparent, 
even on a cursory reading of the first 
two parts of this volume, that what 
constitutes progress to one writer is 
retrogression to another. If, then, we 
are to understand the movement of 
the next decade (or century), we have 
to hammer out criteria or standards 
for estimating social processes as they 
affect the status of minorities. Equally 
important for those of us who want 
to do something more than observe 
the social drift is the notion that un- 
less we know which direction we want 
to go, we cannot readily know whether 
we are any closer to the goal after a 
deal of pulling and hauling. 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR PROGRESS 


Progress in the position of the Ne- 
gro in the American social order is to 
be looked for in two areas. These two 
are not discrete. They overlap and 
interplay. But for purposes of analy- 
sis they may be examined separately, 
if we remember that they are func- 
tionally related at all times. 

On the one hand are the intra-group 
changes, the things which have to do 
primarily with the internal affairs of 
the Negro group, and which would be 
marks of progress or of retrogression 
if the group populated a continent by 
itself. Such things as the general health 
of the racial group fall primarily in 
this area. When it is shown that the 
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group is healthier now than it was ten 
years ago, this may be taken as an 
index of progress. 

It may not be an index of progress, 
however, if it also appears that at the 
same time that the Negro group has 
been making a given degree of prog- 
ress in health, the nation as a whole 
has made more rapid strides. In that 
case, even though the absolute stand- 
ards of measurement indicated prog- 
ress, the relative standards would 
show decline. This point is well illus- 
trated by Ransom! when he reminds 
us that in the matter of the expendi- 
ture of public funds for education in 
the South, while the Negro is getting a 
larger per capita item than in 1900, 
he is getting a smaller percentage of 
the total expenditure than he received 
forty years ago. There are times, then, 
judging solely on the basis of internal 
comparisons, when we think we ob- 
serve progress; but it becomes retro- 
gression when judged by the relative 
position of the Negro in an American 
society which has advanced at a more 
rapid pace than the minority group 
itself. Like Alice Through the Looking 
Glass, the Negro sometimes finds that 
it takes a great deal of running to 
stay in the same place, and if one 
slows to a walk, even though he con- 
tinues to advance, he loses ground; 
because the general situation moves 
on more rapidly. 

Thus, the «nter-group changes, 
which define the relative position of 
the minority within the nation assume 
primary importance as indices of prog- 
ress. It is important to know whether 
the Negro is advancing. It is even 
more important to know whether he is 


1 Citations not annotated refer to contributions 
to this Yearbook. Thompson amplifies the point 
effectively in his chapter. 


advancing as rapidly as the nation ag 
a whole. Our measures of minority 
progress, therefore, will be designed 
to disclose the relative position of the 
Negro caste in American society, and 
the measurement will also concern jt- 
self with the relationships and prac- 
tices correlative to the modifications 
in relative status. 

And again, since this Yearbook is 
primarily concerned with the status of 
the Negro as a minority group, the 
major emphasis falls on the inter- 
group relationships, rather than on 
those within one group. This is impor- 
tant in any attempt at critical assess- 
ment of the chapters of this volume, 
and it is equally important in any 
attempt to judge the extent of minor- 
ity progress in the next decade. This 
is true because, while the intra-group 
changes in status may be measured 
primarily with adequate census de- 
vices which enable the observers to 
keep a running inventory of progress, 
the inter-group changes cannot be esti- 
mated without including a set of value 
judgments and presuppositions about 
the “right” relative position of the 
Negro and other groups. This is why 
the editor is correct in insisting that 
we must try to make clear the “ex- 
plicit and fundamental assumptions” 
which determine our choice of objec- 
tives and of the means of realizing 
those objectives. Only if we do that, 
may we expect this Yearbook to shed 
light on the problem of what education 
can do in helping to change the pres- 
ent status of the Negro—his relative 
status as well as his intra-group posi- 
tion. 

And let it also be noted that there 
are times when the effort to achieve 
“progress” in the first of our two areas 
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may work at cross purposes with the 
achievement of progress in the second. 
A number of contributors have made 
this clear. Let Bunche illustrate it, as 
he points out that “at best, Negro 
business [which is an advancement 
over no Negro business at all!] be- 
comes a parasitical growth on the Ne- 
gro society,” and when he says of a 
certain kind of effort to get jobs for 
Negro workers, “It barters away the 
economic future of the Negro worker 
for an immediate transitory ‘gain’ in 
the form of a temporary job. It is 
severely race-conscious, but socially 
blind.” 

If we wish to know, therefore, 
whether a given development is ad- 
vancement or retrogression for the Ne- 
gro in America, we must not only 
know whether it has actually enhanced 
the immediate well-being of the racial 
group: we must also know whether it 
has spelled movement in desirable di- 
rections in the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life. 


Goats, Toots, ENps, AND MEans 


We do not begin by setting up a 
Utopia, an abstract ideological picture 
of the perfect society, and then judg- 
ing changes in status according to 
whether or not they bring us into 
Utopia. Such a postponement of per- 
fection is open to the criticism that it 
removes our ideals too far from us. 
The idea] is to be thought of not as a 
goal but as a tool, not as a measure 
of progress but as a dynamic for 
achieving it, not as a_ state-to-be- 
achieved-and-enjoyed but as a sense 
of direction. And the moral impera- 
tive descends upon us not so much as 
& cosmic condemnation for falling 
short of perfection. It comes to us as 


an inexorable urge to throw the weight 
of our thinking and effort into the 
social movement at strategic junc- 
tures. “Progress” then becomes inex- 
tricably interwoven with our concep- 
tions of “best’’ means and instruments 
to be used. 

And what is “best” depends upon 
our frames of reference, our sets of 
value judgments. Whether explicit or 
implicit, these judgments make up our 
real decisions for us. What is progress 
to us is retrogression to Mr. Hitler. 
It is the purpose of this chapter to 
disclose a process for making these 
basic value judgments explicit, that 
they may be critically reviewed. 

One more preliminary word. The 
end never justifies the means—instead, 
the means define and determine the 
end. Alleged short cuts to seemingly 
desirable ends turn out to be too short 
to reach the objective. They leave us 
in some half-way house of compro- 
mise. Our position, then, is that the 
fundamentally important considera- 
tion before us at this point of the 
Yearbook’s argument is this: what are 
the best educational tools with which 
to implement desired changes in the 
position of the Negro in America? If 
we know well in which direction we 
want to move, and if we can lay our 
hands on educative tools appropriate 
to such desired movement, we may not 
be able in 1950 to say that we have 
achieved Utopia; but we shall have 
had a decade of happy battle. And 
that is something. 


SEVEN PossIBLE DIRECTIONS 


Since Senator Bilbo is not among 


the contributors to these pages, not 
all seven of the possible directions of 


social movement have been argued in 
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the first two parts of the Yearbook. 
But for purposes of analysis, it is well 
to list them all, in order that, by 
glancing at the underlying assump- 
tions and drawing out the inferences 
implicit in them, we may more clearly 
focus on this question of what is 
“best,” of what would constitute 
“progress” for the Negro in America. 
We are now concentrating on the in- 
ter-group or relative status of the 
Negro, his position as a minority in a 
shifting scene. 


Expulsion 


Roucek and Brown ask a question 
which is meant to be rhetorical but 
which is curiously timely, when they 
quote the “famous last words”: “If 
you don’t like it over here, why don’t 
you go back to the old country?” and 
conclude by asking, “Can anybody 
tell that to the colored man?” The 
answer to the rhetorical question is a 
matter of fact, yes. The Negro Coloni- 
zation effort, designed to take all 
Africans and their descendants back 
to Africa had some strength a century 
ago. It has frequently been revived, 
and enjoys current vogue in the ora- 
tory of the Senator from Mississippi, 
who claims some two million or more 
Negro signatures in support of his 
project. It makes little difference that, 
among all the elements of American 
population today, the Negro is the 
only one who had an urgent invitation 
to come to these shores, and that his 
invitation was most urgent. Expulsion 
through colonization or repatriation is 
one of the means suggested for mak- 
ing this nation what some persons 
now Call it, “A White Man’s Country.” 
It cannot be dismissed as a politicians’ 
fantasy. Given some Hitler in control 


of this nation, Negroes might readily 
share the fate now known to Jews in 
Germany. 

So closely linked with this first pos- 
sibility that it does not rightly enjoy 
a separate classification is the idea of 
withdrawal, Most vividly portrayed 
by Marcus Garvey and his followers, 
this is the black man’s answer to the 
white man’s arrogance in terms of the 
old quip, “You can’t fire me—I quit!” 
It feeds on minority chauvinism just 
as the idea of expulsion is fattened 
by majority pride. In such situations, 
Bunche’s words certainly apply: 
“Color is their phobia; race their 
creed.”” What Bunche did not say is 
that this applies to both sides of the 
argument—both to the Bilboes and 
to the Garveys. 


Extinction 


There are not enough authentic rel- 
ics and artifacts of the American In- 
dian in New England today to fill a 
bathtub. The present day advocates 
of this method of taking care of what 
they call the “Negro problem” have 
good precedent on which to act, if 
their talk ever gets beyond the level 
of fireside oratory. The advocates of 
this direction of movement have their 
books and broadsides which are known 
to any student of race relations in 
America, and are not quoted here sim- 
ply because one does not care to give 
further free publicity to a point of 
view which is impervious to reason. 


Encystment 


It is the purpose of our racial caste 
system in America to crystallize race 
relations in such a fashion as to give 
the Negro caste a permanently in- 
ferior and circumscribed _ position. 
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With the minority group arrested in 
its development, the life of the nation 
is then to go on in as nearly normal 
fashion as possible. As opposed to the 
surgical notions of the first two lines 
of attack, this is the “natural” process 
by which an organism takes care of 
unassimilable foreign bodies. This is 
the situation described in bold relief 
by the first two parts of the Yearbook. 
It is a caste relationship, with the 
permanency and rigidity which the 
term implies. The fundamental as- 
sumption is that the Negro, unlike 
other minorities in America, is unas- 
similable; and from this it follows 
that, if he is to remain, he must be 
walled in and circumscribed, set apart 
and beneath. If this is not to be ac- 
complished with geographical devices 
(as in the case of Indian Reservations 
for the remnant of the earlier Ameri- 
cans) then it is to be effected with 
legal proscriptions and social controls. 
The structure of this caste society is 
currently analyzed in the writings of 
Warner,? Dollard, Powdermaker,* 
Davis,> and others including the pres- 
ent writer.° The question is: Will the 
caste system be strengthened or weak- 
ened in the years ahead? 


Black Nationalism 


The notion of a forty-ninth state, 
set apart exclusively for Negroes, has 
been argued by James S. Allen; but 


? Warner, W. L., “American Caste and Class,” 
American Journal of Sociology XLII (September 
1936), 284-37. 

* Dollard, John, Caste and Class in a Southern 
HS (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937), 

pp. 

* Powdermaker, Hortense, After Freedom (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1939). 

5Davis, Allison, a book soon to be published, 

see footnote 3 of Davis’s article supra. 
_ ‘Gallagher, Buell G., American Caste and the 
Negro College (Columbia University Press, 1938), 
463 pp. Includes a selected brief bibliography on 
the caste system in America. 

‘Allen, James S., The Negro Question in the 
United States (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1936), 224 pp. 


it is by no means limited to Com- 
munist sympathizers in its following. It 
cannot be dismissed merely as the 
black chauvinist’s reaction to the caste 
pattern, even though its psychological 
processes lie in that direction. Reuter, 
Roucek, Brown, and Sieferth all touch 
on the idea of a Balkanized America. 
The Quixotic nature of the proposal 
will not keep it from drawing a fol- 
lowing up to 1950—and after. 

Indeed, it has much to be said for 
it. If the Negro is not to be given an 
outlet in the main stream of American 
life, a special geographical area in 
which he could carry on without undue 
interference from some dominant 
group must appeal strongly to men 
who resent the confines of caste. But 
the question now becomes not, Should 
the Negro find some means of escape 
from the caste system? but rather, 
Would the forty-ninth state actually 
be an escape? What is the difference 
between an escape and a retreat? 
When is escape surrender? At long 
last, the Indian on the reservation (the 
exact parallel of the Negro National- 
ist’s proposal) is being given citizen- 
ship. It remains to be seen how nearly 
empty of meaning that grant will 
prove to be. Certainly it is not ex- 
pected to have any noticeable effect 
upon the main current of national 
politics. Advocates of political autono- 
my for the Negro cannot shut their 
eyes to the fact that this autonomy is 
purchased at the price of isolation. 

Allen’s proposal for a Negro Soviet 
in the proposed American Soviet 
Union can be faced if and when Amer- 
ica goes Communist. It is presently 
interesting to the academic mind as an 
illustration of the way in which the 
verbal championing of Utopias can 
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be substituted for aggressive work on 
actualities. This is not the place to 
weigh the fallacies of Allen’s concrete 
proposal in detail. 
Bi-racialism 

The parallel development of twa 
discrete groups within the single em+ 
bracing framework of one cultural 
whole is a notion which claims am 
increasing following from a_ wide 
diversity of mutually disagreeing ad- 
vocates. If my fellow writers in the 
third section of this Yearbook (whose 
papers I have not seen) remain faith- 
ful to the paths they have lately been 
hewing, and if they make their as- 
sumptions explicit, some of them will 
be found advocating this possibility. 
Advocates of this alternative would 
take the caste line which separates the 
Negro and Caucasian castes, and 
change it from a horizontal, or an 
encircling, to a vertical position. By 
that means they would seek to give 
effect to the formula, “separate but 
equal.” They assume the possibility 
of a stable equilibrium of discrete 
groups, the argument of history not- 
withstanding. They also posit the pos- 
sibility that it will be possible for the 
Negro caste to duplicate, on its side 
of the wall, the elaborate fabric of a 
Caucasian economy and culture. 

Hylan Lewis argues that economic 
parallelism (one part of this bi-racial 
idea) is “impossible if for no other 
reason than the obviously weak eco- 
nomic foundations of the group. .. . 
There is no basis for the belief that a 
Negro enterprise significant in terms 
of race salvation is possible.” Locke 
recognizes the peril of applying this 
notion in the cultural area when he 
says, “Cultural chauvinism is all the 


more ridiculously contrary to fact, 
Consistently applied it would shut the 
minority art up in a spiritual Ghetto 
and deny vital and unrestricted crea- 
tive participation in the general cul- 
ture. ... There is little if any evidence 
and justification for bi-racialism in 
the cultural field closely scrutinized 
and carefully interpreted.” 

Probably the best that can be said 
for this notion of bi-racialism is that 
it appears to be a device for getting 
half a loaf. To the starving, some 
bread is better than none at all. But it 
is difficult to think of race parallelism 
as anything more than a temporary 
phase of affairs at best. Segregation, in 
the sense in which the term has any 
meaning at all, is designed to exclude 
somebody from something—it is 
aimed to serve discriminatory pur- 
poses. If no discrimination is desired, 
then why segregate? For tactical pur- 
poses, some may prefer to talk now 
only in terms of racial parallelism, 
expecting that another generation may 
be able to break down the middle wall 
of partition after substantial equality 
of status has been achieved in the 
circumscribed area. But if there is any 
weight to the arguments advanced by 
Hylan Lewis, Locke, and Bunche, 
such substantial equality of develop- 
ment in a bi-racial framework is 4 
will-o’-the-wisp. 


Integration 


This is more than acculturation of 
the Negro. It includes the idea of ap- 
proximation of the culture and life 
of one group to that of the other 
through appropriation and contact, 
but it goes on to insist that the Negro 
is not the only one to be acculturated. 
Integration includes the possibility of 
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mutual enrichment, of what Locke 
calls “cultural reciprocity and mutual 
re-enforcement.” It drops completely 
the notion of race parallelism and for- 
gets the first part of the “separate but 
equal” formula, It argues for the free 
opportunity in a democracy for all 
persons to live as citizens, together, 
merging their cultures and economies 
in one united whole. It insists that 
the Negro, on the basis of his heritage, 
has as full “rights” as anyone to enjoy 
his full blood heritage, his full cultural 
heritage, his full citizenship, his free- 
dom to contribute to the making of 
the future. 

This position is not to be thought 
of as a desire for biological fusion of 
the racial strains—amalgamation is 
discussed just below. This position 
does not necessarily take a stand 
either for or against eventual inter- 
fusion of blood strains. It holds that 
this latter question is extraneous, and 
refuses to argue about it. Convinced 
that obstructionists are always ready 
to drag the red herring of miscegena- 
tion across the path of any intelligent 
discussion of the possible progress of 
the Negro, persons who support the 
integrationist position challenge the 
propriety and the relevancy of the 
biological question. They see so many 
things that can be done in the name 
of simple justice and impartial de- 
mocracy, that the question of inter- 
marriage is shoved aside while they 
get to work on these agenda. They 
steadfastly refuse to have their atten- 
tion drawn away from the business 
in hand by the cry of the alarmists. 

The integrationists, therefore, want 
the caste line done away with. They 
hold that it is Quixotic to argue that 
the line can be made to stand on end, 


as the bi-racialists want. They hold 
that the only practical alternative to 
present encystment is integration. 


Amalgamation 


As an immediate practical possibil- 
ity, this seventh line of movement is 
more remote than any of the others, 
including the first two. The extent of 
intermarriage, and of intermixture 
outside the marriage bond, is almost 
microscopic today. Legal and social 
restrictions in all parts of the country 
tend strongly to stabilize the Negro 
group at its present biological con- 
stituency, as several of the chapters 
in this Yearbook point out. The im- 
portance of this seventh direction is 
not in its practical immediacy but in 
its emotional evocativeness. It is used 
as the universal defense mechanism of 
the closed mind. It provides the back- 
ground and undercurrent of miles of 
oratorical gush in political campaigns. 
It injects the necessary damaging 
amount of emotional dynamite into 
otherwise helpful discussions of race 
problems, It is the first and last de- 
fense of persons who enjoy the benefits 
of the caste system and who in many 
cases are so thoroughly self-convinced 
that they do not know they are ration- 
alizing. 

In the minds of many (one almost 
says most) persons, the only two prac- 
tical alternatives before America are 
encystment of the caste system and 
amalgamation. Persons who react ac- 
cording to stereotypes, giving their 
emotional responses as the cliches are 
dragged out and paraded, get hot un- 
der the collar at the mention of the 
word “Negro,” and immediately assert 
that there is to be no intermarriage of 
Negroes and whites. It is interesting to 
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the psychologist to observe how vig- 
orously the defendants of blood purity, 
who have already given the Negro 
American what Cobb’s paper calls the 
“best known and least documented” 
non-African strain—it is interesting to 
observe how these same persons object 
to the idea of having the process con- 
tinue. The Caucasian has given his 
blood heritage to the Negro. He does 
not wish the Negro to return the com- 
pliment. 

Nevertheless, amalgamation must 
be listed, not so much as a potential 
line of development, but rather as a 
convenient tool of the obstructionists. 
These obstructionists are mainly the 
believers in one or another of the first 
three lines of possibility we have enu- 
merated, and principally they support 
the third—encystment of the caste 
system. They habitually conjure up 
the threat of amalgamation to confuse 
the issue when problems of race are 
under discussion. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 


The writer lays no claim to omnisci- 
ence in this matter or in any other. He 
does not pose as an expert. He merely 
states the way things look to him. His 
point of view has whatever compelling 
power there may be in it, and no more. 
Indeed, this writer is less concerned 
with having his particular point of 
view accepted by readers than he is in 
getting more and more persons to 
think for themselves about the basic 
issues. Failure to make the basic issues 
explicit has long muddied the waters 
of racial controversy. 

We have said in this chapter that 
it is necessary to look for “progress” 
not only in the intra-group matters 
but also in the relative position of the 


Negro group and the majority group. 
We have said that our idea of progress 
is inextricably connected with our no- 
tion of what the relationship between 
the Negro American and the Cauca- 
sian American ought to be—that 
which would be better than what we 
now have. We have outlined seven 
possible lines of development. We now 
state the criteria which enable this 
particular writer to select from among 
the seven that one which seems best to 
him. Rejection of these criteria, will, of 
course, probably cause rejection of the 
alternative to which they point, al- 
though it is possible for other persons 
to select the same sense of direction 
with other equally good criteria. 

As the first criterion for selecting 
the preferable direction of movement, 
we state: we want to move toward a 
society in which every individual will 
have the largest possible opportunities 
for the fullest and richest individual 
growth of which he is capable. This is 
not a sentimental belief in the per- 
fectability of human nature. It is an 
assertion of the value of human per- 
sonality. It springs from the judgment 
that all men and all women and all 
children are valuable in and of them- 
selves. They can be warped and 
thwarted and pinched, or they can be 
induced to grow straight and full in 
mental, physical and spiritual stature. 
They can be used as ends for a super- 
state, pawns in the game of power 
politics; or they can be induced to 
develop social sensitivity so that they 
contribute their best efforts to the 
social whole. The wide gap which 
separates me from Senator Bilbo is 
described largely in terms of this basic 
estimate of the worth of human per- 
sonality. He would deny that worth 
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in the Negro. I affirm it. No amount 
of argument can convince either of us 
to change our opinions, for they grow 
out of basic value judgments. But this 
idea of the worth of every human be- 
ing is a criterion with which I select 
what I consider to be a desirable 
direction for movement in race rela- 
tions. 

The second criterion is the comple- 
mentary corollary of the first: we want 
to move in the direction of a society 
in which it 1s increasingly probable 
that the finest contributions to the 
common welfare will be elicited from 
all individuals and groups, to enrich 
the social whole. This is merely the 
obverse of the first criterion. It springs 
from the conviction that mankind is 
one, and that this oneness is incom- 
plete without the full participation of 
all its members, It expresses the be- 
lief that a society is poorer every time 
it rejects the enriching contribution of 
any of its components. Once again, 
this is a value judgment. There are 
some who argue that the Negro has 
nothing to contribute to American so- 
ciety—can that be why they so rig- 
orously enforce a code of caste to 
keep him from making his contribu- 
tion? Let them argue that way if they 
will. History will ram the lie down 
their throats. As for me, my mind is 
clear in the desire to see a nation in 
which the Negro is free to contribute 
to general welfare. 

These two criteria may be put to- 
gether and restated thus: we want so- 
cial change to move in the direction of 
making more probable the integration 
and constructive development of all 
sections and population groups in 
America, including the Negro. We do 
not need to resort to the device of 


waving the flag of Democracy or of 
pointing to the tenets of Christianity, 
although an allegedly democratic and 
Christian nation is obligated to move 
in precisely this direction. The atti- 
tude we take here is its own defense. 
Persons who do not want it will reject 
it. The followers of Bilbo and of Gar- 
vey agree in rejecting it. For my part, 
it appeals to me. I like it. I want it. 
So do you, and you, and you. Very 
well, then, let’s work for it. 

And if we accept these criteria for 
selecting a desirable direction of 
movement in American society, we are 
driven to single out the sixth alterna- 
tive from the foregoing seven possibili- 
ties. We are looking ahead down the 
years, and we want to set our feet on 
the path which leads toward an in- 
tegrated society. Very well, we bring 
that ideal right down to 1939, and we 
say that if we are going to have an 
integrated society there is no time bet- 
ter than the present to begin inte- 
grating. 

This brings us back to the question 
of means and ends for a moment. If 
we want an integrated society we can- 
not get it with decisive devices. The 
only way to build an integrated so- 
ciety is to build it together. Wherever 
the crust of caste can be cracked, it 
must be cracked. Wherever the color 
bar is bent it must be broken. Where- 
ever the arrogance of one racial group 
rears its ugly head we must refuse to 
see it matched with an equally silly 
and unbeautiful arrogance in the 
other. Mutual respect is hard to win, 
but worth the price. We do not ask 
for an easy and hypocritical glossing 
over of the realities of racial conflict. 
Instead, we ask for the most careful 
and complete understanding of these 
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very bases of conflict in order that the 
occasions of disintegration may be 
corrected and the Cause of integration 
advanced. Therein lies progress for 
the Negro (and the Caucasian, too), 
in America. It does not lie in any 
other direction. 


Tue Next DECADE 


Readers who have followed this far 
will not now expect a forecast as to 
what will happen in the next ten years. 
Sensing the temper of this chapter, 
they will already foresee that what 
we are asking for is not a prognostica- 
tion of what is likely to happen if we 
do nothing about it, but that we are 
asking for the enlistment of all availa- 
ble human intelligence and energy in 
the effort to influence the development 
of society so that the future will be 
more nearly fashioned as we have de- 
scribed a desirable society. And since 
these words appear in an educational 
journal, and the editor has asked for 
some light on the problem of what 
education can do to influence the 
course of race relations and the ad- 
vancement of the Negro in America, 
we conclude this chapter with one sug- 
gestion for education. Many other 
things education can and must do 
which we do not now enumerate. Yet 
we venture to assert that unless edu- 
cation, and particularly the institu- 
tions of education with which this 
Yearbook is primarily concerned, set 
about seriously to serve the purposes 
we are now supporting, the decade 
will not see very much real advance- 
ment toward an integrated society 
which can be laid to the credit of edu- 
cation, 

During this decade, can we expect 
real progress in one thing? Can we ex- 


pect that education will so conduct 
itself and manage its processes that 
the Negro American and the Cauca- 
sian American can come to recognize 
more fully that, if the Negro is really 
to contribute to American welfare, he 
must integrate himself, and be inte- 
grated with, the American socio-eco- 
nomic whole? 

The achievement of such an end— 
simply the acceptance of the idea of 
integration as a desired direction of 
movement—breaks down logically 
into several aspects: (1) the dynamics 
of racial position, in (a) the economic 
bases of racial problems, in (b) the 
institutional embodiment of racial ad- 
justments in the prevailing patterns of 
caste, and in (c) the emotional or psy- 
chological overtones and undercur- 
rents which surcharge the prevailing 
patterns; (2) the mechanics of racial 
dynamics, as expressed in the kinds of 
practices and procedures which are 
calculated to break down the habitual 
control of caste and to substitute the 
practiced espousal of the idea of in- 
tegration; and (3) the safeguards of 
progress, as summed up in those pre- 
cautionary measures which need to be 
used to insure that whatever lasting 
values there may be in the present 
situation are carried forward into the 
new day and utilized for better ends. 
As we come to know the nature of the 
social organism, we are beginning to 
be ready to manipulate and channel 
social processes so that we can expect 
a degree of progress in selected aspects 
of the culture. 

If one glances back over the first 
two parts of the Yearbook, he finds 
repeated reiteration of several of these 
notions. Edward Lewis, Wesley, and 
Bunche point out that fundamental 
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changes in the economic structure are 
essential for intra-group progress. 
Reuter, Charles S. Johnson, and 
Bunche make inter-group progress de- 
pend upon similar fundamental 
changes in economic structure and 
processes. Race patterns, both within 
a given group and between two or 
more groups, are hammered out in 
terms of economic patterns and proc- 
esses. Prescribed in slavery and per- 
petuated in caste, the position of the 
American Negro is described by the 
economic relationships of slavery- 
caste. Even the special characteristics 
of race relations in a given geographi- 
cal section are affected by the charac- 
ter of the economic processes in that 
region. Take an example. Contrary to 
Edward Lewis’s statement, the price 
of cotton 7s a racial matter. It is not 
racial in the sense that it is caused by 
a particular racial group; but it is 
racial in the sense that fluctuations in 
the price of cotton have direct and im- 
mediate repercussions in changed race 
relations. For the whole period from 
1902 to 1928, inclusive, omitting only 
the abnormal years of the World War, 
whenever the purchasing power of the 
per acre income of the cotton grower 
fell below trend, the number of lynch- 
ings by whites in cotton states rose 
above trend; and whenever the pur- 
chasing power of the per acre income 
of the cotton grower rose above its 
trend, the number of lynchings fell 
off to a point below its trend.® Just as 
the pattern of race relationships was 
hammered out in terms of a particular 
economic pattern—slavery, so the 
fluctuations in the intensity of race 
feeling and the consequent dynamics 





5Gallagher, op. cit., pp. 47-50, 381-397. 


of race position are bound up with 
changes in the economic process—in 
this instance, cotton prices. Much re- 
mains to be done by way of exploring 
the functional interrelatedness of eco- 
nomic processes and race attitudes, of 
economic structure and racial posi- 
tions, but enough has been done al- 
ready to point the way to the tentative 
conclusion that some fundamental 
work must be done on the economic 
system if we expect any improvement 
in the position of the Negro in the 
American social order. 

So, too, with the patterns of caste 
and the possibility of shifting the 
position of the Negro advantageously 
toward integration. References to the 
caste system are frequent in the chap- 
ters which make up Parts I and II, 
although not as frequent and explicit 
as the situation appears to warrant. 
If these contributions can be taken as 
an index of the awareness to the gen- 
eral problem before us, we are safe in 
feeling that a good deal of educative 
work needs to be done in exposing the 
malicious character of the caste sys- 
tem, uncovering its actual operations, 
and seeing its effects. 

The editor evidently expected Wil- 
liam O. Brown to handle the psycho- 
logical factors which give potency to 
the prevailing patterns, which may 
account for the comparative absence 
of discussion of this aspect of the 
problem in several other papers where 
it might have been expected. Never- 
theless, the Yearbook does make a 
good beginning toward a serious fac- 
ing of the dynamics of racial position. 

When it comes to the mechanics of 
racial dynamics, what is sometimes 
called a “minority strategy,” several 
writers have ventured suggestions. 
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This present chapter has also pointed 
out that of the seven different direc- 
tions of movement currently advo- 
cated, one seems more desirable than 
the other six. The fashioning of the 
tools of racial integration waits upon 
the educator and the social engineer. 
The next Yearbook might well be 
given over to a closer study of some 
such problem as the elaboration of 
devices appropriate to the socio-racial 
ends of integration. 

In the matter of using appropriate 
safeguards to preserve the values of 
the present situation as we merge into 
the intended future, Locke’s chapter 
gives sound diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion. If the idea of mutual reenforce- 
ment and reciprocity is applied also in 
other fields than the arts, the inte- 
grated society of the future will not 
be made poorer by the loss of any 
valuable unique variant. It wil] be 
enriched by the contributions coming 
from all its component parts, and by 


that very token, it will afford greatest 
and fullest possibilities for the ful] 
development of any unique talents or 
powers latent in any group or indi- 
vidual. 

If, now, it be objected that the 
grandiose proportions of the middle 
sections of this chapter are hardly 
given due outlet in the modest edu- 
cational proposal of this closing sec- 
tion, the reply is that the larger over- 
view has merely reaffirmed us in our 
choice of a direction for our labors, 
and if we really make earnest with 
the sizable educational effort implied 
in this closing section, we shall have 
all we can handle in the next decade, 
and a bit longer. But if we could, 
through education, get across the idea 
that it is desirable to integrate the 
Negro more closely with the continu- 
ing fabric of American life, get this 
idea to both racial groups, and get it 
to them in ten years, that would be 
progress! 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


THE POSITION OF THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL 
ORDER IN 1950 


Horace Mann Bonn 


Wuat Necro? 


I have but one opinion that I can 
expose, without fear, to the scoffing eye 
of 1950. This collection of papers 
marks a high point of distinction in 
its reflection of the arrival of the Ne- 
gro scholar. He is objective; he is 
mature; he approaches today, if not 
a mastery of all that is to be-known 
about the American Negro, at least 
to a method and insight enabling him 
to speak about the Negro with sea- 
soned, calm, expressive authority. 

Beyond this either prophecy or sum- 
mary enters into repetition. Mr. Alli- 
son Davis, a social-anthropologist, re- 
minds those of us who are pedagogues 
that “Education” is a process that 
goes on for each hour and moment of 
the waking day; and that our feeble 
educational institutions are but in- 
struments in the hands of a culture 
that is moulding personality and atti- 
tudes in ways strange and mysterious 
to the hackneyed objectives of the 
school. Mr. Davis tells us what needs 
to be done to unmake the mind of 
the Negro child, who will be the Ne- 
gro adult of 1950. But we know that 
nothing can happen within the space 
of eleven years to change the patterns 
of subordination, of violence, now be- 
ing set, stone-fast, in the attitudinal 
structure of four million Negro chil- 
dren now of school age. The pattern 
of the Negro family so vividly de- 
scribed by Dr. Frazier can change but 
little in eleven years, come recovery, 
depression, or fascism. Cornely and 


Alexander point to 1950 when a few 


more babies of those born will live, a 
few less adults die of tuberculosis. 
The Negro church, tomorrow as to- 
day, will have poorly educated min- 
isters, a variety of sects, a Negroid 
place in a “Christian” religion. 

Thompson suggests as fundamental 
a possibility for change as any. If, by 
1950, our machinery of educational 
administration can begin to be oriented 
around the Negro child as the child 
of hard-working, poorly paid, cultur- 
ally handicapped parents; the prospect 
for social and economic change by 
1960 or 1970 or 1980 will be far from 
remote. Besides the beginning of ap- 
plied intelligence, eleven years (the 
ninth part of a century, the one- 
thirtieth part of the 331 years since 
the first landing at Jamestown) can 
make only an infinitesimal difference 
in the structure of Negro personal and 
social life in America. 

That will be the status of the Ne- 
gro. What Negro? The Negro of sta- 
tistics, census reports, health surveys, 
sociological analysis, historical and 
economic description. In 1950 he will 
be living, loving, dying; and doing 
each of these things as he does in 1939. 

It is an easy answer. It is harder 
if we personalize our synthesis of these 
brilliant articles, and give them an 
application to one class of Negroes, if 
not to all; to one small group of one 
class of Negroes; or even to just one 
Negro. What will be the position of 
the white collar and professional Ne- 
gro in 1950? What will be the posi- 
tion of the Negro contributors to this 
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Yearbook in 1950? What will be my 
position; your position; in the Ameri- 
can Social Order in 1950? 

In this brief essay it has seemed 
more piquant to personalize remarks 
with reference to the small group of 
persons represented by the Negro con- 
tributors to this volume, and leave to 
other contributors to the Symposium 
the task of making applications to the 
mass or to other portions of it. The 
particular Negroes who have contrib- 
uted to this volume, with the addition 
of at most one or two hundred others, 
represent all of the Negroes in Amer- 
ica with pretensions to scholarship in 
the social sciences, and certainly all of 
those whose pretensions to that noble 
estate are warranted. I intend, then, to 
raise this question: What will, or 
might be, the position of the Negro 
scholar in the American Social Order 
in 1950? 


SCHOLARSHIP AND POLITICS 


It takes a long time to grow a 
scholar. The scholar must deal with 
symbols of one kind or another; he 
lives in a world of verbal or mathe- 
matical or other symbols, abstracted 
from the world of the obvious. This 
is not to repeat the classic error, that 
the scholar must be an other-worldly 
person; but it is to insist that the 
scholar must bring to his task a com- 
plex language of ideas that is remote 
from the practises or attainments of 
most human beings. The mastery of 
this higher language requires disci- 
pline; and is facilitated by early ex- 
posure to it, as mastery of any lan- 
guage is facilitated by early and nat- 
ural immersion in the flood of that 
language. 

Herein lies the explanation of the 


dearth of Negro scholars, past and 
present. He is born into a social and 
economic circumstance that seldom 
exposes him completely to the higher 
symbolism of ideas. Three generations 
removed from slavery and almost to- 
tal illiteracy, few cannot remember 
one or two or even four illiterate 
grandparents. His grandparents were 
intelligent people, to be sure; but they 
were pre-literate people. Verbal and 
mathematical symbols had no place 
in their life. His parents, by dint of 
tremendous effort, may have bridged 
a dozen generations in their mastery 
of language; but there are few con- 
tributors to this volume, one might 
wager, who can look backward to 
parents and to grandparents, all of 
whom possessed facility in the use of 
these symbols, all of whom had an 
understanding or experience of aca- 
demic discipline, all of whom had even 
heard of what we call “scholarship.” 
As a casual note on social and en- 
vironmental selection, let me call at- 
tention to the fact that of seventeen 
Negro contributors to this Yearbook, 
concerning whom the facts are known 
to this author, only one was born in 
the rural South, although all were born 
during a period when upwards of 
seventy per cent of the entire Negro 
population was resident in the rural 
South. Of eighteen persons concerning 
whom the facts are known, thirteen 
received their elementary education in 
schools of border states and the North. 

There is another complicating fac- 
tor facing the Negro who might be a 
scholar. He lives in a world where 
the demand for executive and admin- 
istrative ability is extreme; a world 
that holds forth its greatest economic 
rewards to such persons. There is 
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frequent complaint of lack of oppor- 
tunity; but those who have, from time 
to time, been faced with the necessity 
of locating persons of exceptional abil- 
ity, must confess to its scarcity. The 
limitation of opportunity in other 
fields has funnelled talent among Ne- 
groes into a relatively few channels. 
There is law; there is medicine; and 
there is teaching. The rapid expan- 
sion of educational institutions for 
Negroes in the last two decades has 
particularly created a demand for ad- 
ministration; and the economic re- 
wards held out to administrators has 
led to a disregard of the old prejudice 
that respected a dichotomy of ability, 
and drawn scholars of promise into the 
net of administration. 

Not only is this true. With a culture 
giving neither prestige nor financial 
rewards to scholars; with the financ- 
ing of Negro institutions largely de- 
pendent upon occasional grants, origi- 
nating in interests outside of special 
fields of inquiry or research, there has 
resulted spirited competition between 
Negro scholars, forced to act, not as 
scholars, but as politicians. The typi- 
cal Negro student of ability, especially 
in the social sciences, is not a shel- 
tered, cloistered, anemic academic 
type; he is a tough-minded realist, 
competing with his kind with finesse 
and skill in a sometimes mad scramble 
to share in the facilities for study 
promised by special grants or studies 
of one kind or another. He is also 
likely to be a shrewd and discerning 
politician, looking forward to the day 
when the meager rewards of scholar- 
ship for its own sake can be replaced 
by the higher and more visible tokens 
of salary, power, and prestige found 
in an administrative post. 


So runs, indeed, and has run, the 
world; and what has just been said ap- 
plies in equal degree to the entire 
range of American scholarship. If it 
needs contrast, that opposed picture 
might be drawn in what we remember 
of scholarship in the greatest, the Ger- 
man tradition: where a scholar was 
determined to be such; determined to 
be tedious, determined to spend a life- 
time in one narrow province, deter- 
mined to achieve as complete mastery 
of that narrow province as human ef- 
fort and intelligence could give. 

It is true that we speak of this tra- 
dition, which was tedious, as also ten- 
dentious; the devotees might have 
been sterile scholasticists in their 
scholarship; and yet it is an ideal that 
is, at least, worth examination. One 
thing we do know; the necessity for a 
scholar to retain touch—intimate 
touch—with his materials. 


THE Status or Necro SCHOLARS 
IN 1950 


What shall we be by 1950; research 
men, or administrators of research? 
Scholars, or administrative patrons of 
scholarship? We can be assured that 
by 1950 there will be more first-rate 
minds among Negroes. Dr. Martin 
Jenkins has measured the cream of a 
crop that has grown in mushroom 
fashion from the hosts precipitated 
into the North during the 1920's. 
Those I.Q.’s of 140 and 200 will be 
knocking at the doors of Universities 
in 1950. Throughout the South, in 
every college town; in the families of 
high school teachers and principals, 
the families of physicians and min- 
isters, Negro scholars are being bred. 
I have seen these little children in 
their homes, in their schools; particu- 
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larly in schools like the Southern Uni- 
versity Practise School. This is where 
Negro scholars of 1950 are children 
today; in the urban, collegiate South, 
in the urban North, in families which 
have a generation of advantage over 
our own in the handling of symbols. 

This generation will be immensely 
better than our own, in equipment and 
training. Meanwhile, what hope is 
there for us? 

The papers of this volume show 
maturity and objectivity and a mas- 
tery of special fields touching the Ne- 
gro population. Certainly the neces- 
sity for objectivity and maturity on 
the part of Negroes suggests one por- 
tion of the equipment of a scholar in 
which the peculiar racial experience 
may be a great service. Having mas- 
tered an objectivity of the hardest 
sort, in our narrow province, it seems 
that the time has come when Negro 
students can afford to turn their at- 
tention to less “Negroid” subjects of 
attack. Who, for example, could be 
better equipped for an interpretation 
of Southern History than a Negro who 
has been forced to rid himself of his 
own racial prejudices, and thereby 
stands in a position far superior to the 
white and Southern scholar who has 
never found the task of avoiding bias 
a necessary first step in his scholar- 
ship? The realistic student of Negro 
crime and family disorganization, of 


Negro educational and economic in- 
stitutions, is possessed of a superior 
mental equipment to understand, not 
only Negro criminals, or families, or 
education, or economics, but all crim- 
inals, all families, all education. We 
shall be in great danger of becoming 
increasingly provincial, of exhausting 
our special field to the point where 
we shall be disputing the presence of 
two black angels on a pin-point, if we 
do not turn our hard-earned method 
to an examination of the implications 
of what we can discover to the greater 
world about us. 

Let us hope, then, that the Negro 
scholar of 1950 will be a social or 
economic theorist, and not exclusively 
a surveyor of the obvious in Negro 
communities; that the social scientist 
may make his analyses as raceless and 
impartial as our friends the biologists 
and chemists. 

We need, further, to do two things 
about the supposed role of the scholar. 
We need to give him prestige and eco- 
nomic rewards akin to those given to 
the administrator, if we really think 
he is worth as much. And we need to 
dispell the old prejudice that draws a 
sharp line between the process of ad- 
ministration and scholarship. At the 
least we need to test the commonly 
accepted theory that it is impossible 
to be both. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


THE POSITION OF THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ~ 
ORDER IN 1950 


Howarp W. Opum 


In the discussion of so important 
and so challenging a theme as the 
position of the Negro in the American 
social order in 1950, it must be clear 
that we have in mind more of promise 
and prospect than of prophecy; more 
of opportunity, needs, deficiencies, 
and the will to do than of pure pre- 
diction; and more of the realistic fac- 
ing of facts than of that which tends 
primarily towards the Utopian picture. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason why 
we should not project boldly upon the 
screen a picture commensurate with 
the ideals and potentialities of the 
American scene and some estimate “of 
conditions which must obtain in order 
to achieve it.” 

The realistic approach to such a 
projected picture will somehow seek 
to ask and to answer some such ques- 
tions as these: In terms of the Amer- 
ican scene, what will be major as- 
sumptions of our civilization which 
will approximate the best possible at- 
tainable position of the Negro in the 
social order as we enter upon the 
second half of the 20th century? Com- 
pared with this, what are the realities 
of the society which we now have and 
what are its limitations? Next, what 
will it take to bridge the distance 
between what we want and what we 
now have? Then, how may we go 
about getting what it takes to bridge 
this distance? And, finally, what are 
next steps and the best procedures? 

It seems to me that the assumption 
of a notable ten years, from 1940 to 


1950, in American development in re- 
spect to the position of the Negro in 
the social order is a realistic one justi- 
fied by both dilemma and promise. 
For here at the turn of the mid- 
century, we may well hope to integrate 
plans and approach new frontiers 
through the orderly process of cul- 
tural development. For instance, we 
can utilize a sort of super-census or 
social inventory of the nation which 
will be much needed and may be at- 
tainable at that time; we may realize 
upon whatever may be gained through 
the concept and practice of realistic 
social planning, American style; we 
may realize upon the mistakes and the 
tragedies of errors of race persecution 
in other lands; and we may realize 
on the great American characteristics 
of high motivation and celebration at 
certain stated periods. Our assumption 
that America will know by 1950 more 
of her new frontiers and will be well 
ready to start on new epochs implies 
both a timeliness and an urgency that 
this fundamental question of minority 
people shall have an increasingly nat- 
ural and realistic development in the 
projected picture. 

More especially, since greater num- 
bers of Negro people now reside and 
will continue for sometime to reside 
in the South; and since the South and 
the nation are everywhere taking stock 
of how regional problems of economy 
and culture may be reintegrated into 
the national fabric to the enrichment 
of the South and the nation, it is es- 
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pecially important and timely that 
this projected program of the region 
shall assume the natural realities and 
contingencies which inhere in the Ne- 
gro’s position in its social order. 

Again, it is of the greatest im- 
portance for the southern program to 
be well under way by 1950 for the 
reasons that unless this is true there 
will be irreparable loss to the South 
and the nation, and many of the tech- 
niques and procedures now available 
for a richer development of the South 
may be outmoded by that time. In 
view of the South’s great deficiencies 
in both production and consumption 
of many farm commodities and of the 
lack of purchasing power basic to 
health, welfare, and prosperity, the 
assumption seems justified that the 
South might undertake an almost 
maximum production for a ten-year 
period without entailing the usual eco- 
nomic surpluses, provided its programs 
specialize upon consumption and dis- 
tribution and the equalizing of its 
achievements more nearly with its re- 
sources. And since a chief trend of the 
Negro is towards the cities, thus point- 
ing to a Negro-urban culture instead 
of a rural one, unless special programs 
are projected, it must be clear how 
important this ten-year reconstruction 
of the agricultural South is to the 
position of the Negro in the Southern 
social order as well as in that of the 
nation at large. 

Now on the basis of these several 
premises, to what extent are we justi- 
fied in the assumption of attaining by 
1950 the desired characteristics of the 
social order with reference to the Ne- 
gro’s part and parcel in it? If we 
may be permitted to set up a series of 
general assumptions which will serve 


as premises for the purpose of coming 
to our final conclusions, I venture five 
such assumptions. 

The first assumption is that we shall 
continue in America the general pro- 
gram of progress which has so sig- 
nally marked the development of the 
American Negro, his culture, and his 
position in the social order. This 
means not only the extraordinary 
progress that the Negro himself has 
made in all phases of life, but also 
that orderly progress through which 
a great many admirable things have 
happened which a short time ago it 
was predicted could not happen. Thus, 
the record of achievement in educa- 
tion, public health, politics, economic 
development, interracial cooperation, 
and reduction of lynching. We must 
continue to take caution and to work 
against economic and social injustices, 
mob actions and exploitation, and pro- 
vide realistic programs for attainable 
political development, cultural repre- 
sentation, and educational advance. 
All of this assumes continuing normal 
and expanded programs of education, 
promotion, and action, but it seems to 
me we must go much further. 

Our second approach, therefore, is 
a rather bold one, but a natural and 
logical assumption by the American 
people, and in particular by the 
Southern people, of a more realistic 
fellowship between the Negro people 
and the white people as our normal 
societal processes, development, and 
expansion continue. This means 4 
diminution of the naive arguments and 
quarrels about opportunity, equality, 
and justice, and the forthright as- 
sumption that equality, opportunity, 
and justice are already inherent in 
both the American democracy and in 
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the capacity of the Negro. In other 
words, if there is developed a realistic 
sense of fellowship in all our processes, 
all these other products will be added 
in the logical processes which follow. 
Or, to put it differently, if we can 
attain the desired ends, it can be done 
only in this way. 

A third assumption is like unto the 
first, namely, that in so far as action 
and achievements are concerned we 
naturally assume an _ increasingly 
larger participation by the Negro in 
those normal societal arrangements 
through which opportunity and justice 
are attained. It is inconceivable that 
these millions of Negro children and 
youth, representative of the most at- 
tractive personalities on this earth, 
shall not participate more and more 
in the normal work of education, poli- 
tics, industry, the community. Here, 
again, we substitute logical assump- 
tions of what is right and normal for 
arguments and conflict over irrational 
traditions. 

A fourth assumption is that in the 
American social order there will be 
increasingly an emphasis upon race 
differentials rather than differences, 
the sub-assumption, as indicated in 
some of the papers of this volume and 
other contributions, being that the 
earlier verdict of organic and com- 
posite race differences was wrong. 
Manifestly, this assumption is one 
which attempts a more effective tech- 
nique of race relations than we have 
had. It must be clear that there is a 
great and cumulative mass of racial 
differentials due to explainable causes 
and often so numerous and powerful 
as to appear in reality to be funda- 
mental differences. This distinction, 
therefore, between differences and dif- 


ferentials is of the utmost importance 
and assumes at once that races in- 
stead of being inherently different are 
group products of differentials due to 
the cumulative power of the physical 
and folk-regional cultural environ- 
ment. Here, again, we propose to sub- 
stitute working assumptions based 
upon adequate scientific conclusions 
for the tedious and tiring arguments 
about the question. 

The approach to the further study 
of this premise is simple enough. There 
are on every hand numerous differen- 
tials in the environment, living stand- 
ards, treatment, cultural backgrounds, 
which, when continued long enough, 
become powerful mores wrought out 
through cumulative folkways, such 
that they assume the proportions of 
tradition, authority, facts. It must be 
clear that the approach to the read- 
justment will be found in the elimina- 
tion of separate units of differentials. 
Some of the conclusions of this ques- 
tion of differences are well stated in 
Chapter VII and Chapter XX, in 
which relative capacities and differ- 
ences in biological and mental traits 
are generalized. 

A fifth assumption is that in spite 
of the psychological effectiveness of 
assuming these great fundamentals, 
after they have been accepted by lead- 
ers on the basis of facts, there must 
still be action, strategy, and hard work 
in the implementing of our assump- 
tions and plans. The premise here is 
that more and more we shall minimize 
argument and debate about the old 
folkways and mores of race and shall 
introduce more and more the new so- 
cial technicways which come through 
progress and science, education, gov- 
ernment, and invention and which 
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transcend and supplant in the modern 
technological world the older folkways 
and mores. This means that instead 
of conforming to the older inherited 
mores, often of fine and noble lineage, 
the new social order will provide ways 
and means of doing the thing that 
needs to be done in harmony with 
what is right and new and sound. 
Here again we substitute reality and 
action for words and symbols and 
shibboleths. 

Now let us examine the situation to 
see to what extent we have realistic 
evidence to support these premises, 
upon which a more mature developing 
of the position of the Negro in the 
social order may be attained. These 
evidences may be of two sorts: First, 
recent developments and trends in 
civilization and, in particular, in the 
United States, and, second, evidence 
in the previous chapters of this Year- 
book, the two types of evidence often 
coinciding. 

Four general and international fac- 
tors appear to make for these chang- 
ing assumptions on the part of the 
American people. One is the general 
conclusion of the psychologists, so- 
ciologists, and anthropologists that 
evidence of inferior and superior races 
does not justify the world’s previous 
appraisal and action in relation to 
races. We have already indicated the 
significance of the facts here. This 
factor, communicated to all races, con- 
tributes to the dark races’ as well as 
to the white races’ attitudes. A second 
factor has been the extension of learn- 
ing and technology to all races and 
their consequent increasing use of 
common tools of economic and politi- 
cal development. A third factor is the 
increasing tendency toward racial and 


national consciousness. The fourth is 
the rapid rise and increasing articula- 
tion of the American Negro in con- 
tradistinction, on the one hand, to his 
earlier status, and, on the other, in 
relation to his proportionate part in 
Southern life. These factors, of course, 
have wrought a commensurate influ- 
ence upon the attitudes of the white 
peoples and will continue increasingly 
to do so. 

We have pointed out often the fact 
that predictions with reference to the 
Negro in the United States have been 
peculiarly unreliable in the past. 
There is, however, at the present time 
a different situation from that which 
has existed in any of the previous 
decennial periods. The four basic fac- 
tors upon which prediction must be 
made and plans developed seemed to 
be: First, the ratio of Negro popula- 
tion to the total population has been 
gradually decreasing and the experts 
estimate that this decline will be con- 
tinuous until the maximum stabiliza- 
tion of population may occur. Second, 
the Negro population is being diffused 
throughout the nation, so that the 
problem is national rather than south- 
ern. Here, the Negroes often complain 
that the North is “going southern.” 
The third factor is the changing na- 
ture of the Negro population as it 
relates to biological and cultural herit- 
age. That is, there is growing up a 
“Brown America,” a product of both 
selection and racial diffusion, The 
fourth element is found in the chang- 
ing social character of the Negro as 
he expands his activities and increases 
his cultural stature to higher levels. 
The picture is such as to justify the 
conclusion that, if the Negro be given 
a fair opportunity with his remark- 
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able powers of adaptation and his 
attractive personality, he will become 
increasingly one of the most important 
of the basic elements of American 
culture. 

One of the most significant changes 
and trends that has come about within 
recent years bearing upon the reality 
of these new assumptions is what Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson has spoken of as 
the shift of focus. 


From the Negro as the South’s economic 
problem number one, to a recognition of 
the complex of economic problems them- 
selves as the South’s major ill, This new 
focus presents the Negro problem as a phase 
of the South’s broad economic and cultural 
problems. In spite of many acute psycho- 
logical aspects of race contact and relations, 
it is becoming increasingly evident to South- 
erners that the race problems are basically 
economic, and can only be soundly reme- 
died by approaching them as such. 


The sweep of this trend is indicated 
by the action of the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation which has 
voted to expand this Commission into 
a Council on Southern Regional De- 
velopment if it can be adequately sup- 
ported. Such a Council would feature 
four points of tension in the South as 
race development and race relations, 
agricultural development and conser- 
vation, industrial development and 
security, political development and 
public administration. Thus, it is as- 
sumed over and over again that the 
Negro is part and parcel of all of 
these and, by the same token, each and 
every phase of the South’s culture and 
economy implies its commensurate 
Negro participation. 

It is important to note certain other 
fundamental facts. First, we must ap- 
praise continuously the influence of 
diffusion in the nation. There are three 


other regions than the Southeast in 
which more than a million Negroes 
reside. These exercise influence not 
only in their regions but back home 
in the South. Second, the Negro out- 
side the South is almost wholly an 
urban inhabitant as compared to his 
rural heritage in the South. This is 
changing the isolation pattern and, as 
Dr. Johnson points out, is affecting the 
whole population. Third, the Negro 
has, as already assumed, in parts of 
the nation the balance of voting power 
in politics and has transferred from 
the Republican to the Democratic 
Party. 

There is a rather profound situation 
which I think is usually overlooked 
with reference to the slow but sure 
evolution of the Negro race in the 
United States through the efficacy of 
its own great folk culture, in which 
the Negro folkways function within 
the stateways of the white nation. 
That is, whether in the rural South 
or in the urban North, the Negro sur- 
vives and adapts and adjusts himself 
in spite of and in the midst of both 
his circumstantial and societal pres- 
sures, The poorer among the white 
people in the agrarian South are 
crushed more by the stateways of the 
economic and political order than are 
the Negroes, who, in spite of this and 
in the midst of it, continue their folk 
culture in which the Negro is making 
progress, and in many cases the whites 
tend to regress. This same great folk 
culture and the implementation of 
folkways within the circumscribing 
state society is reflected also in the 
development of a high Negro culture 
and of professional opportunities and 
achievements. By the verdicts of all 
cultural history, this sort of thing 
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must win an increasingly greater place 
for the Negro in the social order. 
Another development of great sig- 
nificance, supporting to a considerable 
extent our assumptions, is the increas- 
ing emphasis upon regional-national 
instead of sectional-local attitudes 
and actions with reference to the Ne- 
gro. A specific illustration of a real 
regional-national approach as opposed 
to the earlier narrow sectional may 
be found in the upbuilding of Negro 
institutions of higher learning in the 
South, in which southern institutions 
are being developed through inter- 
regional cooperation and aid, approxi- 
mating mutual satisfaction to the 
South, the North, the Negroes, and the 
whites, as nearly as is possible under 
the circumstances. Thus the most emi- 
nent Negro men of science and letters 
in the nation have come to Southern 
Negro colleges to develop a new era. 
This new educational statesmanship 
is a maturer development than the 
earlier limitations set by the South, 
in which it sought little education for 
the Negro, on the one hand, and the 
missionary spirit of the philanthro- 
pists from the North, on the other. It 
also represents the best thought and 
effort of the Negro race, whose per- 
sonnel, skill, and training are being 
brought more and more to bear upon 
the problems in hand. A similar illus- 
tration might be cited in the case of 
public and elementary education in 
many of the Southern states, in which 
such out-of-the-region funds as Ros- 
enwald, Slater, and Jeanes have con- 
tributed to a richer regiona) culture 
and a broader inter-regional contact. 
More noteworthy in recent years 
have been the development of such 
great Negro institutions as Fisk, At- 


lanta University, Dillard University, 
Tuskegee, and the others, and the 
increasing virility and effectiveness of 
many of the state institutions under 
the direction of distinguished Negro 
college and university presidents. Not 
only the best of the North and of the 
South, the white and Negro, are being 
cumulatively assumed in this work, 
but an extremely fine fellowship and 
esteem between educators of both 
races are being developed. There is no 
segment of the American people who 
will not esteem, admire, and follow to 
a great extent the brilliant and whole- 
some leadership of, let us say, a bak- 
er’s dozen Negro college and univer- 
sity presidents. 

Another more recent development is 
that of the application of Negroes for 
admission to the higher brackets of 
education and a United States Su- 
preme Court decision as witness to 
the merits and reality of the case. 
This, again, is an inevitable and logi- 
cal development. It is in line with the 
tenets of American democracy. The 
South is an increasingly important 
and hopeful region of the nation. It is 
not possible that the South can for- 
ever go on being different in many 
fundamental aspects of life, and it 
cannot maintain an isolationist pol- 
icy. The South, like other regions or 
nations, must seek to find an adequate 
and reasonable solution of its major 
problems and crises. Surely no harm 
can come from facing the facts and 
seeing what they mean. 

There are, however, many kinds of 
facts. Among the simplest of facts in 
the first series which we may examine 
are those relating to the Negro and his 
facilities for higher education. Con- 
cerning the Negro himself, there can 
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be no doubt that individuals have 
shown, both by actual achievement 
and by tests, capacity to carry on in 
the upper brackets of education and 
culture, and they have shown further- 
more a great deal of evidence of po- 
tential extension of their present 
achievement. The second set of facts 
here is that the Negroes do not have 
in any degree equal opportunity for 
higher education. Manifestly, then, 
here are facts, basic to a situation 
which cannot be enduring, calling for 
fair and equitable adjustment. Mani- 
festly, here is a situation in which 
we do not need to set state against 
federal judgment, white against black, 
but rather the common-sense Ameri- 
can assumptions of democracy 
stripped of the specialized race folk- 
ways and mores. 

Yet, it is of the utmost importance 
to recognize the reality of the facts 
of race prejudice. Professor Brown in 
his chapter has presented many phases 
of this and has attempted to measure 
the reach and breadth of it. I have 
often pointed out that our problem is 
essentially, therefore, a societal prob- 
lem of racial adjustment and a social 
problem of race relations. Adjust- 
ments, as we have pointed out, must 
be made on the basis of facts; yet 
facts are of two sorts, the one of race 
qualities and capacities and experience 
and the other of race prejudice and 
culture heritage. These constitute the 
factual basis of reality. 

It is much more important for us 
frankly to assume race prejudices and 
understand them than to talk loftily, 
to satirize, and argue about their 
Wrongness, for in America they are 
grounded in two organic backgrounds. 
The one, of course, is the age-long 


tragedy of errors of all men, every- 
where reflected in exploitation of one 
race by another, and race persecution 
through economic, religious, and other 
avenues. The other is an even more 
organic situation as reflected in the 
Southern United States of America, 
in which the race problem came after 
the war and reconstruction to symbol- 
ize the old slogan that men live and 
die, namely, for God, for home, and 
for country. Thus, in the separation 
of the Northern church and the re- 
ligious factor involved, Southerners 
being very religious, the issue came 
to be one of God. In the element of 
race purity it became a question of 
the home. In the loyalties of the South 
and of the different states against the 
North it came to be for country. Now, 
manifestly, people grounded in the 
loyalties of these three noble motiva- 
tions and having had no possible op- 
portunity to sense any other attitude 
cannot be bad people, because they 
work on these motivations. On the 
contrary, they are good people, so that 
I have often suggested that the South- 
ern people are not infrequently the 
best people in the world doing some 
of the worst things. 

Now, manifestly, we need some- 
thing more than and in addition to the 
older, worn-out, stereotyped argu- 
ments and denunciations against ig- 
norance, “crackers,” morons, and that 
sort of thing, in so far as an appraisal 
and attack upon the white South is 
concerned. For these conditionings are 
almost literally physical and cannot 
be changed. Manifestly, therefore, the 
supreme approach is the substitution 
of ways and means coming within the 
framework of realistic planning, in 
which men everywhere assume that in 
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the new transportation the Negro must 
have his right part; in the new re- 
distribution of opportunity, of course, 
the Negro must have his part; in the 
new agriculture and economic ar- 
rangements, of course, provisions must 
be made for his adequate participa- 
tion. And so for the newly equipped 
Negro citizen and leader in cultural 
opportunities, in political opportuni- 
ties, and in all others, of course, any 
plans that are made will assume that 
he must have his pro-rata position in 
the social order. 

This is what we mean when we 
speak of modern social technicways 
as transcending the old folkways and 
mores. The older folkways and mores 
are facts soundly grounded in tradi- 
tional, racial, and cultural back- 
grounds. The newer technicways will 
become facts well grounded in the 
newer backgrounds of science, tech- 
nology, skill, government, and the 
new reaches of democracy. In scores 
and scores of communities the Farm 


Resettlement Administration hag set 
up with new opportunities many g 
Negro farmer whose chance is the 
pride of the community, the state, and 
the region. So, too, because of many 
of the trends towards planning for a 
better balanced economy, because of 
our new skills in communication, 
transportation, management, organi- 
zation, development of new and old 
industries and other phases of modern 
technology, the premise is that we 
may transfer to the new order on the 
assumptions, on the one hand, of the 
Negro’s capacity and, on the other, of 
his normal and natural fellowship and 
participation in the social order. On 
these assumptions, it seems to me we 
may look forward confidentially to the 
ten years, 1940-50, as not only the 
supreme testing ground of American 
democracy and of American skill, but 
also as an era genuinely and realisti- 
cally offering the greatest promise of 
any decade in the history of the na- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE POSITION OF THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER: 
OUTLOOK FOR 1950 


Wi.uiam H. Hastie 


INTRODUCTION 


Because the Negro feels the pressure 
and sting of racial injustices from day 
to day, he is often impatient with 
theorizing and insistent upon action 
directed in the most obvious way at 
the most immediate and distressing 
of his grievances. Immediate and con- 
tinuing action undoubtedly is neces- 
sary, but action requires a corrective 
in the form of general ideas consti- 
tuting an intelligible pattern of social 
and economic thought. Those in the 
thick of action often lack the time and 
the talent to provide such a corrective. 
They do their share if they un- 
derstand and apply doctrine as 
expounded by others. Intellectual 
spade-work and useful ideation are 
peculiarly functions of university 
scholarship. 

Today, as never before, in the rela- 
tive detachment, leisure and security 
of universities, well trained minds are 
bringing intelligence and perspective 
to bear on what we call the race prob- 
lem in America. In the social and 
physical sciences there is emerging a 
body of published research to take 
the place of the pseudo-science which 
for many years has supported a com- 
plex of derogatory myths about the 
Negro. Moreover, from our universi- 
ties are emerging useful patterns of 
social and economic thought for guid- 
ance and correction of action in the 
years ahead. In so far as Parts I and 
II of this Yearbook are a compendium 
of such materials they will be instru- 


mental in determining courses of ac- 
tion in the decade about to begin, and 
they will be helpful at this time in a 
consideration of the potentialities of 
those years. 


CoMMON DENOMINATORS 


Trends and changes in our economy, 
polity and culture are more important 
for the Negro than his own maneuvers 
directed at racial issues. The rather 
general assent to this proposition, ex- 
press or implied, in the papers of this 
Yearbook is indicative of a direction 
of thinking today which should result 
in observable broadening of bases and 
shifting of emphasis in the struggle 
of the Negro for betterment during 
the 1940s. The economist stresses the 
failure of our economy and polity to 
provide adequate subsistence for a 
large fraction of the population as the 
basic maladjustment under which the 
Negro suffers, not as a member of a 
race but as a member of a class. The 
educator finds the poverty of the 
South, where four-fifths of all Ameri- 
can Negroes still live, the principal 
obstacle impeding the improvement of 
education in that area, however inade- 
quate an excuse it may be for racial 
discriminations. Social scientists in 
several fields demonstrate the environ- 
mental bases and economic origins of 
behavior formerly and even now de- 
scribed by many as racial. The physi- 
cian reaches a similar conclusion in 
his study of Negro health. The 
aesthete finds general trends in Ameri- 
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can culture the most significant in- 
fluences upon the artistic achievements 
of Negroes. 

E. E. Lewis phrases a corollary 
proposition when he says that “rais- 
ing the Negro to the white man’s level 
would mean at best the elimination of 
narrow margins.” Those “narrow mar- 
gins” are the concern of most of the 
papers in this Yearbook, and it is 
doubtful whether a majority of the 
writers would give unqualified assent 
to the quoted statement. Lewis is cor- 
rect in the sense that there is an 
achievable goal of satisfaction of 
human wants which is much further 
removed from the status of workers 
today than the status of the white 
worker is from that of his Negro 
brother. But it is impossible to live 
in America today and not feel deeply 
and believe sincerely that the special 
disadvantages of the Negro are tre- 
mendous. And the subjective reaction 
of the individual Negro to caste and 
its injustices is so intense that it is 
futile to ask that he subordinate what 
he feels so deeply to other concerns 
which, objectively considered, are of 
greater importance to him as a mem- 
ber of the human race. But it should 
not be futile to strive for greater 
interest and greater participation in 
the larger struggles of humanity 
through a redefinition of the Negro’s 
special problems and a reorientation 
of his efforts for their solution. 

Bunche criticizes present efforts for 
Negro betterment as the “pursuit of 
policies of immediate relief and petty 
opportunism.” But the impact of 
events makes policies of immediate 
relief necessary and desirable and 
their haphazard occurrence makes op- 
portunism inevitable. A difficult but 


all-important task of the Negro arises 
from these considerations. He must 
exhibit such design in his efforts to 
gain immediate advantages and to 
defend against immediate aggression 
that broad and general implications of 
his conduct will be revealed and long- 
range objectives will be served. To 
the extent that the papers in this 
Yearbook may be helpful in that task 
they will be meaningful for the future. 

At this juncture it seems desirable 
to call attention to one thing which 
this Yearbook does not attempt to do. 
It does not attempt to reveal the 
already-mentioned general trends and 
changes now in progress in our econ- 
omy, polity, and culture. E. E. Lewis 
says briefly that “many would have 
us believe that our general economic 
difficulties at the present time repre- 
sent something in the nature of a long- 
time decline rather than a relatively 
temporary period of hard times.” 
Bunche speaks of the world today as 
one in which “the major issues affect- 
ing the future of humanity are in- 
creasingly defined in terms of fascism, 
with its fundamental racial and to- 
talitarian dogmas, versus democracy.” 
But no paper is particularly directed 
at such matters or the relation of the 
Negro to them. Yet their affect upon 
the American Negro, even upon his 
racial programs, will be large in the 
years immediately ahead. And so, in 4 
situation of interrelated forces not 
unlike that which Ezekiel observed in 
the familiar spiritual, the task under- 
taken is to analyse the course of 4 
single wheel without analysis of the 
course of its fellows to which it is 
geared and, to complete the figure, 
with no guide to the working of the 
grace of God in which, Mays tells us, 
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the Negro still believes although he 
is no longer sanguine of its influence 
as a social force. Yet, a number of the 
papers in this Yearbook do reveal im- 
portant points at which drive applied 
to the racial wheel will be useful in 
the propulsion of the social mecha- 
nism, or, at least, will not lessen its 
efficiency. 


EDUCATION 


In his article Thompson has under- 
taken to discover strategic lines of 
advance in the immediate future along 
the educational front. Wilkerson has 
done the same thing in greater detail 
for the more limited field of voca- 
tional education. Both stress the pres- 
ent lack and future importance of 
programs of guidance which reflect a 
“fundamental and progressive social 
philosophy of education.” Wilkerson, 
concerned with the fact that 95 per 
cent of employed Negroes are manual 
workers, makes explicit the necessity 
for featuring in such a program “the 
implications of the class structure for 
vocational adjustment to labor legis- 
lation, to the principle of collective 
bargaining and the labor movement, 
to basic trends as they affect voca- 
tions, . . . to technique by which in- 
creasing numbers of Negro workers 
are emerging from their traditional 
occupational caste.” Thompson points 
out that the starting point for the 
development of this basic and neg- 
lected feature of education is the 
training and selection of teachers who 
“recognize that the education of the 
Negro is largely a ‘working-class’ 
problem, and . . . are competent to 
give the type of training which is 
necessary for the student and future 
worker to understand the social and 


economic life he is destined to enter.” 

If it could be predicted with confi- 
dence that the idea thus expressed by 
Wilkerson and Thompson would take 
hold of institutions of higher learning 
and teacher training during the next 
ten years, so that 1950 would witness 
a steady and increasing stream of 
teachers entering the profession 
equipped to give such guidance as 
these educators describe, an advance 
of incalculable importance and in- 
definite duration would be assured. 
Here then is one large item for any 
program of concentration upon a few 
feasible and fundamental courses of 
action for the immediate future. It is 
already receiving impetus from the 
necessary point of origin. Too much 
energy cannot be expended in 
strengthening and diffusing the im- 
pulse. 

A very different phase of the effort 
for educational improvement is much 
in the public eye today. The aid of 
the courts is being invoked with in- 
creasing frequency and success in 
complaints against particular racial 
discriminations suffered in connection 
with public education in the South. 
In his comprehensive review of recent 
litigation in this area, Ransom re- 
minds us that all principles of law 
now judicially established in the fight 
for equality in public education—ex- 
cept the principle that an existing 
duty to educate is not satisfied by 
out-of-state scholarships—have been 
established for fifty years. Yet, with 
the legal duty to maintain “equality” 
despite racial segregation in educa- 
tion so long clear in the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, the Southern 
states have pursued a policy of in- 
creasing the disparity between white 
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and Negro education, rather than de- 
creasing it. In such circumstances 
why should we anticipate that the 
South will, at this late date, make a 
real effort to comply with the law 
rather than evading it? And why 
should we believe that attempts at 
evasion will be appreciably less suc- 
cessful in the future than formerly? 

There is developing in the South a 
body of public opinion which, although 
not often strong enough or bold 
enough to initiate changes in the order 
long established and entrenched be- 
hind inbred and traditional racial at- 
titudes, is able to play a large part in 
achieving public acceptance of that 
which is ordained by the constituted 
authorities in contravention of the es- 
tablished order. Newspaper editorials 
concerning the fairness of equalizing 
the salaries of white and colored 
teachers, campus debates at state col- 
leges on the question of admitting 
colored students, and the failure of the 
many direct attacks upon particular 
educational injustices during the past 
six years to provoke the often prophe- 
cied orgy of racial clashes, are external 
exidences of the leaven that is work- 
ing in the white South. It will still 
be a long time before the white man 
who advocates or defends any change 
which seems to weaken the barriers of 
caste can be free from the retort, 
“Would you want your sister or 
daughter to marry a nigger?,” but 
fortunately the number of Southerners 
to whom that thrust is no longer the 
coup de grace is appreciable and in- 
creasing. 

Thus, it is reasonable to anticipate 
that there will be an increasing num- 
ber of cases in which state legislatures 
and educators will attempt in good 


faith to remove particular educational 
inequalities. In the majority of cases, 
however, Negroes will continue to be 
confronted with the attitude of the 
head of a Southern state university 
who admitted that the law was clearly 
against him yet stated flatly that 
every application of a colored student 
for admission to his institution would 
have to be carried to the court of last 
resort before he would admit the ap- 
plicant. Against such resistance there 
will be arrayed the aggressiveness and 
militancy of more Negroes through- 
out the South than those who still 
hear the guns of Shiloh and see the 
spectre of the Reconstruction care to 
think about. It is symptomatic of a 
change rapidly taking place in the 
Negro community that while the state 
association of Negro teachers in North 
Carolina would not appropriate one 
penny out of its well-filled treasury to 
fight in the courts for equal salaries in 
1933, five years later the colored 
teachers of Virginia not only appro- 
priated money from their treasury for 
that purpose but also imposed a tax 
upon themselves to raise additional 
funds. 

Another factor should serve to dis- 
courage recalcitrance of state officials 
in the face of plain requirements of 
law. A Federal statute makes the 
denial of rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States a 
criminal offense, punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. A very smal] num- 
ber of convictions and sentences under 
this law would have substantial effect 
upon every public officer who should 
thereafter be called upon to grant the 
claim of a Negro to an educational 
privilege protected by the Constitu- 
tion. 
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Again, the cost of opposing actions 
for educational equality is high, par- 
ticularly since the losing party may 
be required to pay his opponent’s court 
costs in addition to all of his own 
expenses. Undoubtedly it has cost the 
state of Missouri more to delay the 
entry of Lloyd Gaines into the Uni- 
versity of Missouri for three years 
than it would have cost to give him 
the three years of legal training which 
he is seeking. 

The South is poor. Its educational 
facilities generally are woefully inade- 
quate, not because of failure to spend 
a reasonable percentage of the public 
revenue upon public schools but be- 
cause the total public income is so 
small. This situation is not improving. 
Hence, not only prejudice but eco- 
nomic stringency as well will continue 
to impede large scale improvements 
in education for Negroes. Yet, indi- 
vidual counties have found a way to 
equalize teachers’ salaries. States 
which were unable to provide out-of- 
state scholarships for Negroes before 
the decision in the Gaines case now 
find that they can make substantial 
appropriations for that purpose if such 
action will make compliance with the 
decision of the Supreme Court un- 
necessary. Moreover, with substantial 
Federal subsidies in prospect and with 
intelligent political action in progress 
to require the equitable distribution 
of such grants-in-aid, ability to equal- 
ize will be enhanced during the next 
decade. The poverty of the South is 
an all important factor in considera- 
tion of public education over a century 
or even a half century. But in the 
decade about to begin it seems prob- 
able that there will be ability to move 
as rapidly as there is willingness to 


move in the direction of equalization 
in education. 

If specific predictions may be 
risked, the present trend and pace, 
with accelerations reasonably antici- 
pated as the result of initial suc- 
cesses, should result by 1950 in the 
admission of Negro students to grad- 
uate departments or schools in four or 
five Southern state universities rather 
than in one, Maryland, as at present. 
One or two states will equalize teach- 
ers’ salaries on a statewide basis. In- 
dividual counties and school districts 
scattered all over the South will yield 
to pressure and equalize salaries. A 
somewhat more equitable distribution 
of local funds generally, and a much 
more equitable distribution of Federal 
aid, can be accomplished within the 
decade. 

Contrasted with the entire picture 
of discrimination in public education 
such accomplishments are small and 
progress is seen to be painfully slow. 
But the stimulation of hope, the 
growth of confidence in united action, 
and the gradual change of racial atti- 
tudes which attend such successes are 
a greater gain than can be calculated. 
For, as Johnson points out: “Nothing 
that the white offers the Negro is more 
significant for race relations than the 
respect that he withholds.” 


SUFFRAGE 


It is often said that the Negro 
could throw off the special disabilities 
of caste if he were permitted the free 
use of the ballot. Certainly the ballot 
is a trenchant weapon. But progress 
in winning the ballot in the South will 
not be rapid. Here, as in the struggle 
for educational equality, decisions of 
courts are sought, not only to remove 
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existing legal obstacles but also as a 
rallying point for public opinion. Gen- 
erally, the South seems to feel more 
strongly about the vote than it does 
about educational discrimination. The 
Negro voter is seen as an immediate 
serious challenge to the status quo. 
Yet it is noteworthy that during the 
course of the protracted litigation 
challenging the constitutionality of the 
“white primary” in Texas, and after 
initial successes by the Negro chal- 
lengers, there was a marked growth 
of public sentiment in favor of the 
full participation of the Negro in the 
election process. 

In his detailed discussion of this 
problem Nabrit has attributed the po- 
litical impotency of the Negro in the 
South “to the maladministration and 
malconstruction of the laws and not 
to the absence of laws.” However, he 
recognizes that poll-tax requirements 
and property qualifications for voting, 
as well as other positive exclusionary 
provisions of the election laws, are 
effective. He has outlined a compre- 
hensive program of legislation, litiga- 
tion, and public agitation to the end 
that suffrage disabilities may be re- 
moved. Strong forces other than Ne- 
gro groups are joining in the effort to 
remove the evil of the poll tax. But 
every phase of such a program must 
be pursued in each state separately 
and over a period of years. More- 
over the “white primary,” the validity 
of which has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court, is in itself an adequate 
disfranchising device in the South 
where one party is continuously domi- 
nant. A reversal of the view of the 
Supreme Court on this question in our 
times seems unlikely, although an ef- 
fort to obtain such a reversal should 


and undoubtedly will be made. Legis- 
lation by Congress might effectively 
destroy the white primary in Federal 
elections. But the forces which so far 
have blocked Federal anti-lynching 
legislation would be aroused to a more 
furious and equally effective effort to 
block such a direct attack upon the 
principal support of their political 
existence. 

Also important are the great num- 
ber of instances in which fear, dis- 
couragement, and lack of appreciation 
of what can be accomplished are the 
effective factors which keep Negroes 
from the polls. The Southern Negro is 
still moving into the cities. Encourag- 
ing and significant examples of large 
scale voting by Negroes in urban 
communities, despite efforts at intimi- 
dation, indicate that the multiplica- 
tion of such instances will probably be 
the greatest gain toward winning the 
franchise in the near future. The larger 
victory, the winning of the franchise 
throughout the South, must wait until 
that yet distant but approaching day 
when the politically unrepresented 
and misrepresented millions of the 
South, white as well as black, become 
so insistent upon their political rights 
that they can neither be ignored nor 
restrained. 


Civit Ricuts 


Observations concerning the future 
of efforts of the Negro to abolish 
segregation and discrimination in pub- 
lic places and in access to miscel- 
laneous public advantages will be 
brief, despite the fact that during the 
past twenty or thirty years racial 
struggle has tended toward concen- 
tration of effort in this field. By public 
agitation, political pressure on public 
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officers, and the advocacy of remedial 
legislation this struggle continues un- 
abated. Many new impositions are 
blocked and some embrasures are 
made in walls of long standing. But 
to say that the Negro’s position with 
respect to segregation and discrimina- 
tion generally will be changed sub- 
stantially by 1950 is to ignore the na- 
ture of the problem. 

Power to discriminate against the 
Negro will continue to be vested in 
white America for an indefinite period. 
That power will be exercised as long 
as there is a strong community will to 
do so. The will to discriminate must 
exist so long as the prevailing attitude 
toward the Negro is an amalgam of 
aversion with a belief that the Negro 
is innately inferior in ability and char- 
acter. The contributions of Reuter, 
Johnson, and W. O. Brown to this 
Yearbook make clear the inevitability 
of snail-like pace in the modification 
of such a racial attitude. As Reuter 
states the case: 

Sentiments and attitudes that prevail in 
any cultural area arise from the manner of 


life and the institutional organization, . . . 
They tend to persist long after the period 


of their utility. . . . A peculiar body of 
racial doctrine . . . so firmly rooted as to 
be an integral part of the folk life . . . arose 


and developed during slavery and continues 
as a part of the culture heritage. It has 
come to have a relatively independent exist- 
ence—a life of its own. 


Yet there is every justification for the 
belief expressed at so many places in 
this Yearbook that a shift of emphasis 
from race to class concerns in the 
thinking of the great mass of south- 
erners who are at the bottom of the 
economic scale is in progress and holds 
more promise for the subordination 
and ultimate elimination of race 


prejudice than does anything else that 
is happening in America today. With 
confidence that the right line of ad- 
vance is known there can be optimism 
and patience in the face of slow prog- 
ress. 

This does not mean that there 
should not be assault upon and de- 
fense against discrimination at every 
opportunity. On the other hand de- 
lusive confidence in the sufficiency of 
such skirmishes for the winning of a 
campaign must be avoided. Occasion 
for them will be less frequent and 
success better assured as a shift in 
mass interests causes the bogey of 
race to loom less ominously. 


GENERAL PROSPECT 


Wesley and other contributors to 
this Yearbook have discussed the re- 
lation of the Negro to trade unionism, 
the principal strategy of American 
labor today. Recurring in this paper 
has been the idea that over a long pe- 
riod a reinterpretation of racial pro- 
grams and a shift of emphasis to class 
concerns will be of utmost importance 
for any large improvement of the 
status of the Negro. The progressive 
organization of labor and the progres- 
sive integration of the Negro into the 
ranks of organized labor can win for 
the Negro, before the end of the twen- 
tieth century, not only major economic 
gains but also the larger measure of 
civil rights which he is attempting to 
achieve by diverse tactics. Certainly 
no other strategy so conduces to the 
all-important understanding of the 
Negro’s position and interests in our 
society by all elements of the popula- 
tion. Combined with and implemented 
by the revision and supplementation 
of educational aims and procedures 
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advocated by Thompson and Wilker- 
son, and discussed earlier in this paper, 
this advance on the labor front is 
fundamental in any program which is 
to be largely advantageous for the 
future. 

A prediction of accomplishment 
within the next ten years would be a 
guess and would serve no useful pur- 
pose. Fluctuations in the demand for 
labor, struggle within the ranks of or- 
ganized labor, modifications of atti- 
tudes of industrial and agricultural 
workers toward each other and of 
white collar workers toward both, and 
abnormalities of the war economy 
which is to be anticipated within the 
next decade, are among the factors 
whose impact, separately or in com- 
bination, cannot be measured with any 
accuracy sufficient to justify a predic- 
tion of the status of the American 
labor movement in 1950. As concerns 
the Negro there are additional im- 
ponderables. His own skepticism and 


the hostility of many labov groups 
toward him complicate the normally 
difficult tasks of education, organiza- 
tion and administration as they affect 
Negro labor. But without predicting 
the rate of progress we can accumulate 
out of current and past experience a 
fund of useful information concerning 
effective technics for overcoming the 
special difficulties which impede the 
advantageous integration of the Negro 
into organized labor. Experience, in- 
vention and imagination should lead 
to new and improved procedures. It 
is to be hoped that such specialists as 
those who have considered a variety of 
matters in this Yearbook may soon 
address themselves to the potentialities 
of their particular sciences for the 
furthering of this single line of ad- 
vance. This paper has emphasized sug- 
gestions of Thompson and Wilkerson 
in the field of education indicating the 
manner in which particular sciences 
can be focused upon the objective. 
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CuHapTer XXIX 


THE POSITION OF THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL 
ORDER: A FORECAST 


Howarp H. Lona 


INTRODUCTION 


The writer has had the opportunity 
of reading Parts I and II of this year- 
book. He has not seen the papers sub- 
mitted by his colleagues in Part III. 
Frankly, he laid aside Parts I and II 
with something of a depressed feeling. 
The implied criticism does not: apply 
to all the contributions. Perhaps this 
feeling is unavoidable since the con- 
tributors are concerned with the none- 
too-promising present status of the 
Negro in the American social order. 
Obviously, the contributors, as is gen- 
erally true, wrote out of their own 
ideological backgrounds, a mixture of 
their experiences and original equip- 
ments. There is, however, a remark- 
able, implied consensus not only that 
the Negro’s present plight is unfor- 
tunate but that his future is far from 
reassuring. Moreover, there is a natur- 
al inclination, if not a demand, deeply 
rooted in most of us, that diagnoses 
should be followed by prescription and 
prognosis. The fact that neither of 
these may justly be demanded because 
of the nature of our contributors’ tasks 
diminishes but does not wholly remove 
the desire. But let us start off under 
pleasant skies by admitting that the 
fault lies with the writer! 

The organization of this Yearbook 
all but requires that the contributions, 
save those of the third part, should be 
atomistic in approach. The contribu- 
tors were invited to take the whole 
apart to see what makes the wheels 
go around. But the atomistic approach 


has its limitations because even a com- 
plete analysis of a complex into its 
parts cannot possibly tell the full 
story. In the biological field, especially 
in psychology, within the last two 
decades there has grown up a scientific 
concept known as a Gestalt or con- 
figuration.: A fundamental notion of 
this concept is that the whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts. Every item 
of reality is in its own right an inte- 
grated whole, subject to the law of 
field properties. Natural laws are laws 
of systems of forces, not of mecha- 
nisms. A possibly inadequate illustra- 
tion is that of a sphere in a planetary 
system which is not characterized by 
exact mechanical and multi-duplicated 
behavior, but rather by change and 
unique variation. This seems to be 
nature’s way. Man makes machines. 
The concept enjoys a rather wide ap- 
plication to phenomena in all fields of 
knowledge. Without committing our- 
selves too completely to so daring a 
view, we may use some of its implica- 
tions to silhouette our meaning. It 
seems quite natural to carry the con- 
ception over into the social area with- 
out too much systematic apology. 
By analysis alone one fails to see 
the forest because of obstruction by 
the trees. Analysis, therefore, should 
be followed by synthesis, and this 
seems to be the dominant purpose of 
the third part of this Yearbook, that 
of delineating in perceptible outline 





1G. W. Hartman, Gestalt Psychology. New 
York, 1935. pp. 3-77. 
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the whole implied by the parts. And 
this is no mean undertaking. Its 
worthwhileness alone justifies the at- 
tempt. 

The reader, if necessary, should rid 
himself of the dominance of mecha- 
nistic thinking such as characterized 
the field of biology and psychology 
until recently. The Gestalt or con- 
figuration would seem to have ad- 
vantages in the social sciences which 
have proved uncomfortably incorrigi- 
ble to prediction as we understand 
prediction in the physical sciences. 
Controls in the sense of a single varia- 
ble are often well-nigh impossible. If, 
however, we turn to partial isolation 
of complexes of causes, Gestalts, we 
may think less exactly but often more 
profitably. The view definitely dis- 
courages the quests for cure-alls or 
single-track attacks upon social prob- 
lems. 


Tue Matrix or Our Race ProsBirEM 


It is wise at this point to canvass 
some of the fundamental considera- 
tions out of which the particular race 
problem which is the subject of this 
volume arises. First, there is a certain 
consciousness of kind which tends to 
bind individuals together because of 
some common characteristic which 
creates a sense of inter-belonging. The 
common characteristic may be of vari- 
ous sorts, such as language, common 
experiences, common suffering, etc., 
but whatever it is, it tends to account 
for cohesion and solidarity. Further, 
it renders elements having the com- 
mon characteristic eligible for ac- 
ceptance and tends to disqualify those 
without the characteristic. 

There are hierarchies of groups to 
which an individual belongs extending 


from the smallest social unit, the 
family, to large groups, denominated 
race. The large groups are rather un- 
stable in normal times, but may un- 
dergo partial disintegration or intense 
solidarity under stress according as 
the cause arises from without or from 
within. Any outstanding difference is 
likely to serve as a basis of partial or 
total exclusion, Assimilability is a 
function of the degree of visibility of 
the difference. In the larger and less 
well-knit levels of social organization 
small differences may be ironed out 
and partially ignored. In fact, this 
always takes place to some degree no 
matter how diverse human beings are, 
because they are regarded as belong- 
ing to the human race as opposed to 
other members of the animal kingdom. 
The smaller and more homogeneous 
the group, the more exacting is the 
qualification for assimilation. 
Second, these areas of belonging are 
constantly undergoing change. Under 
stress and pressure whole areas which 
before had been accepted as a part 
of a circle may be disgorged or ex- 
cluded, as, for instance, is the case of 
the Jews in Germany today. In gen- 
eral, then, where there is in-group 
stress as opposed to conflict of groups 
there is a tendency toward disintegra- 
tion. The Negro is a proscribed group, 
because of difference in appearance, of 
incomplete cultural assimilation, and 
because behind these differences have 
been thrown the influence of partisan 
propaganda against him. High visi- 
bility has thus been silhouetted by 
years of misrepresentation. A feature 
of prejudice not always emphasized 
is the lack of satisfaction with well- 
being for one’s self unless the objects 
of one’s prejudice are correspondingly 
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experiencing ill-being. This attitude is 
probably a secondary elaboration from 
more fundamental causes of prejudice, 
but it is none the less real. 

Third, the most probable way a pro- 
scribed group with high visibility of 
difference can expect to be integrated 
into or to enter an alliance with an- 
other group is that it shall in some 
way offer satisfactions which are not 
as easily obtained without the alliance. 
The price of healthful integration, 
therefore, is the advantages we offer 
to others. If the alliance is to profit 
a disadvantaged group, the bargain 
must be a balanced one. The crux of 
the race problem in America would 
seem to be that although Negroes offer 
certain satisfactions to their Caucasi- 
an brothers, such as labor supply, the 
latter wish to accept these offerings 
under conditions which will not dis- 
turb an out-moded caste status. In 
fact, a precondition of a part of the 
satisfactions is subordination. Secur- 
ity of status which minimizes feelings 
of inferiority often lies in a dominance- 
subjection contrast. But such a re- 
lation can hardly be called an alliance 
because of the unevenness of the bar- 
gain. It is plainly subjection. 


THE PROBLEM 

What is the forecast for the Negro 
in 1950? Is he likely to be well on his 
way to peasantry or will it find him 
on the high road to further progress? 
We seek replies to the queries, not ex- 
act and definite, but replies that 
emerge from all that has gone before 
under some fairly orderly procedure 
in general conformity with logical in- 
ference. The approach to the problem 
should be sufficiently definite and ex- 
acting to resist perfervid mysticism. 


We shall need to avoid also a certain 
inept optimism which is backed only 
by a rampant will to believe. 


THE APPROACH 


The approach one makes to our 
problem will largely depend upon one’s 
experiences. There is no unique and 
probably no best approach. We choose 
here to think within the framework of 
the logic of statistics. If we construct 
a trend curve to show the average 
well-being of the Caucasians of the 
United States through the years, it 
would not be a smooth curve; it would 
be characterized by plateaus, spurts, 
and possibly inversions. We can visu- 
alize such a curve if the degree of 
well-being is plotted on the ordinate 
and time on the abcissa. Now, what- 
ever the shape of the curve for the 
Caucasians, one may construct be- 
neath it a curve representing the 
course of the well-being of the Negro. 
It probably would be relatively high 
in the early days of the American 
colonies, in the days before slavery 
when indentured service for Negroes 
did not differ from that for whites 
and the main distinction was one of 
class instead of race. At that time he 
may not have achieved much, but he 
was still unhindered in the ordinary 
walks of life by high visibility of 
racial characteristics. With the advent 
and growth of the system of slavery 
the curve drops and runs along in a 
more or less even tenor until the sec- 
ond or third decade of the 19th cen- 
tury, when the darkest days of slavery 
appeared following the Nat Turner 
rebellion in Virginia and the shift of 
slavery from a patriarchal to an eco- 
nomic system. The curve dips. That 
was a period of gloom. Then some- 
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thing happened. The blow for freedom 
by the Negroes and the consequent 
reprisals stirred to the depths the 
abolitionist movement in the East and 
in the North. There followed John 
Brown, the Civil War, and freedom. 
Here we witness a spurt upward which 
was maintained at a relatively high 
level during the days of Reconstruc- 
tion when the Negro had the right 
of suffrage. There were Negro states- 
men and men of real power who in- 
augurated public schools and thus laid 
in the South the most essential founda- 
tion for liberalism. An adequate super- 
structure still remains an unfinished 
task for the Southern people. Then 
followed reaction. Again the curve 
drops to a relative low which extended 
over the turn of the century and lasted 
up to the beginning of the World War. 
These were the days of the grand- 
father clause and the rise of jimcrow- 
ism. Something happened again. So- 
ciety was in a ferment. The extremity 
created by the European conflict 
opened up opportunity to the Ameri- 
can Negro. There was migration 
Northward, largely motivated by a 
wide-spread propaganda among the 
Negroes in the deep South which told 
of a promised land in the North. The 
movement continued until more than 
a million Negroes had changed their 
residence. In the midst of all this some 
400,000 Negroes were drafted into the 
Army, removed to other communities, 
and many thousands of them ulti- 
mately saw service in France. Their 
new experiences were dispersed by de- 
mobilization to home town and hamlet 
and thus mores, folkways, and caste 
stereotypes were shaken loose. The 
Negro was once more on the march 
toward progress. The curve again 


levels off on a plateau during the late 
20’s. Then came the depression. Again 
old foundations were broken up and 
society was in ferment. The depression 
lasts still, but the successful bid for 
power of the liberals, led by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, brought a new era into 
the life of the Negro people of the 
United States. He has aligned himself 
with the liberal movements and gen- 
erally sided with the interests of labor. 
The New Deal has not been an un- 
mixed blessing to the Negro. He has 
lost jobs to his white brothers. His 
morale has been undermined to an 
uncomfortable degree by relief and 
the dole, but at least he has been able 
to survive and he has a new vision of 
amelioration. 

Our trend curve of well-being de- 
lineates a mean trend of many minor 
trends which should be weighted dif- 
ferentially. The whole to which these 
parts belong may profitably be re- 
garded as a system of interplaying 
tendencies. The parts are like facets 
which give different but inadequate 
impressions according to the view 
point. One can no more understand the 
whole by fixating an isolated facet 
than he can appreciate a symphony by 
listening to a single tone. Neverthe- 
less, it can not be gainsaid that under- 
standing is enhanced by knowledge of 
the parts that enter the whole. The 
injunction is against stopping with 
analysis. Real understanding comes 
from envisaging the whole as more 
than the sum of its parts. Therefore, 
we now turn to partial dissection. We 
have been dealing with a weighted 
average. The weights are of utmost 
importance. For instance, if the Negro 
fails to make an adequate economic 
adjustment, this fact alone will make 
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it highly improbable that he will make 
other satisfactory adjustments. It is 
like some objectives of education 
whose values may not be determined 
by the frequency criterion. The need 
for them may not occur often, but, like 
the ability to swim, failure in one in- 
stance is so crucial that nothing worth- 
while is possible thereafter. We shall 
for purposes of exposition divide these 
into two classes, namely, (1) those 
mainly inhering within the Negro 
himself and (2) those lying outside of 
him. We thus canvass what he may do 
and what may be done to him. 


ParTIAL ANALYSIS 
Physical Stamina 


Obviously, physical stamina is a 
fundamental requirement for survival. 
From time to time it has been sug- 
gested that the Negro in the United 
States would disappear in time because 
of his physical inability to withstand 
the inroads of diseases associated with 
civilization. It has been argued also 
that the mulatto Negro is weaker 
physically than the purer Negro and 
that increase of race mixture would 
lead to physical deterioration. The 
consensus now among scientific men 
definitely disposes of these forecasts 
and hunches as without foundation in 
fact. Cobb (supra) has discussed this 
problem at some length in respect to 
athletic prowess. Parsimony requires 
that we should hesitate to weight too 
heavily exceptional individuals as a 
basis of characterizing the group to 
which they belong, though we are re- 
minded that this precaution is not al- 
ways taken in respect to mentality. 
It does not seem amiss, however, to 
emphasize the fact that at the present 
time Negroes in the United States hold 


outstanding positions in athletics out 
of proportion to their ratio to the total 
population. 

The high morbidity and mortality 
among Negroes are hardly evidences 
of weak physical ability. They rather 
emphasize the unsanitary conditions 
in which circumstances over which 
they do not exert adequate control re- 
quire them to live. An important ques- 
tion is whether Caucasians would sur- 
vive and increase their numbers under 
such adverse conditions. A singularly 
important possibility is that by natur- 
al selection the Negro may be evolving 
a sterner if not a more aesthetic physi- 
cal type because the weaker and less 
immune children perish in relatively 
large numbers. 


Adaptability 


The power of adaptation to changing 
environment is of the utmost im- 
portance in social betterment. A peo- 
ple that can not adapt are likely to be 
destroyed. Extremely war-like nations 
tend to bleed themselves to death by 
the destruction in combat of their 
highest type of manhood before it 
adequately reproduces itself. One 
wonders whether the present status 
of the American Indian is to be ac- 
counted for in a large measure in this 
way. Whatever the cause, he has been 
less adaptable to his contacts with 
Caucasian civilization and as a conse- 
quence, in some ways at least, his fu- 
ture seems less secure than that of the 
Negro. ‘He has been placed in glorified 
concentration camps in substantial 
isolation from the main currents of 
culture. He has also become the object 
of extreme exploitation. As a conse- 
quence there is not an “Indian prob- 
lem” in the sense that there is a “Ne- 
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gro problem.” It may be that he did 
not possess the proper balance be- 
tween the war-like tendency and the 
yielding tendency. A minority group 
needs a wholesome balance of the sub- 
mission-ascendancy tendencies. Dis- 
cretion is a regnant element of valor. 
This “racial” contrast in temperament 
led Booker T. Washington to pro- 
nounce that the Negro had chosen the 
better course. 

The temperament of the American 
Negro, whether innate or cultural, has 
undoubtedly proved an asset to him. 
Beyond a doubt much of what appears 
to be a sunny temperament made 
popular by poetry and song is a com- 
pensation or exterior behavior which 
he has devised as a means of taking 
flight from reality. Under adversity 
he exhibits marked patience. Occa- 
sionally he is criticized as being too 
yielding and on this account has been 
regarded as inferior. Members of the 
dominant group are likely to believe 
that their “race” would not accept sub- 
jugation with such little show of re- 
sistance. The view is probably en- 
tirely fictitious. No one could have 
thought that the German army, per- 
haps the most efficient fighting ma- 
chine the world had known up to that 
time, which marched through Belgium 
in 1914 buttressed by a super morale 
of the home folk, would slink back 
from the front in the fall of 1918 to 
homes and communities disorganized 
and overcast with deep gloom and 
despair. Their official representatives 
signed a humiliating treaty in which 
they among other things admitted in- 
ternational, moral turpitude. For near- 
ly two decades these people marked 
by social pathology submitted meekly 
to the dictates of their conquerors. 


There was no fighting to the last man 
or shedding of the last drop of blood. 
It is a part of good sense and, it may 
be, of cosmic wisdom that one should 
yield in preference to committing sui- 
cide by opposing without due strategy 
an overpowering force.? 

Life is fundamental. With it many 
things are possible. Without it we end 
at least worldly activities, We may 
join Lester Ward in believing that life 
is above virtue or, better perhaps, liv- 
ing is the highest virtue. 


Intelligence 


Intelligence is a tool of adjustment. 
It implies a certain amount of fore- 
sight and insight as well as ability to 
take and maintain a given course only 
so long as that course satisfies the 
dominating purpose. We may then 
raise the question whether the Negro 
is sufficiently intelligent to adjust in 
the new order. The whole story of 
racial difference in intellect is a moot 
one. At present the scientific consen- 
sus is that intellectual differences 
among races have not been estab- 
lished. The means of measuring in- 
tellect are not independent of the en- 
vironment and culture and it seems 
highly probable at the present time 
that what in the late ’teens and early 
20’s of this century were regarded as 
measures of innate ability are in fact 
mainly measures of cuture. There 
seems, therefore, to be little reason to 
believe that the American Negro will 
fail to adjust to a new social order 
because of innate intellectual differ- 
ences from the dominant white popu- 





2It may be argued that innate superiority 
revealed itself in German recovery. But we must 
not forget her recovery has been due to relaxed 
vigilance and a certain absence of malice by her 
conquerors. She did not exhibit remarkable re 
silience in the days of Caesar. 
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lation. Our real concern is and should 
be that isolation and caste may pre- 
vent his intellect functioning in time 
to make him secure. We shall later 
point out the possibility that his intel- 
lectual capacity may increase rela- 
tively rapidly in the next several 
decades. 

Of one thing we may be certain: the 
social intelligence of the kind which 
makes for survival value in his condi- 
tion is far more highly developed 
among American Negroes than among 
American white men. His ability to 
discern what the dominant group 
wants him to do and say is a bit of 
artistry which has not been adequately 
exploited by scholarship. Maybe it is 
just as well that so valuable an in- 
strument should remain in part free 
from impairment by curious investi- 
gation. 

We thus have made a brief canvass 
of factors within the Negro which con- 
dition survival and increase of racial 
well-being. We now turn to the factors 
which lie in the main outside of him. 
We must realize that this division of 
these factors is a dichotomy for dis- 
cussion purposes and does not imply 
that these factors may be fully under- 
stood in isolation. In fact in several 
instances they may be regarded more 
as limits to amelioration than as vari- 
able factors. This is true of physical 
stamina and intelligence, for instance. 
They are a part of a complex whole 


and can only be understood in their, 


mutual functional relation. 


Educational Opportunity and Culture 


The American people .are so com- 
mitted in principle to the value of 
education for all that it is difficult to 
believe that there will be any turn 


about in this trend. The chances are 
that education as a sort of American 
religion is better entrenched today 
than ever before and bids fair to be- 
come even more powerful. This is true 
because there is a deep seated belief 
in America that if there is anything 
better than education it is more edu- 
cation. This belief has been enhanced 
by the larger outlook of the educa- 
tional process which reaches almost 
every phase of living—from eugenic 
procreation to a graceful demise. For 
many reasons, therefore, which need 
not be detailed here, it sems that we 
are assured that educational oppor- 
tunity of the Negro will increase dur- 
ing the next decade. It must be ob- 
served that an absolute increase does 
not necessarily contradict the conclu- 
sion reached by Thompson (supra) 
with reference to the increasing dis- 
parity between educational opportuni- 
ties. If we may assume increase in 
educational opportunity, it follows all 
but axiomatically that there will be 
improvement culturally and in respect 
to health and social efficiency, for 
ignorance blankets a multitude of sins. 
Moreover, the prevalence of the news- 
paper, the movie, and the radio makes 
cultural isolation less possible now 
than was true in the past, for if 
Negroes read the newspapers, listen 
to the radio, and go to the movies they 
become more assimilated to the domi- 
nant culture, and this in respect to 
manners, health, home-making, and 
attitudes. We may conclude, therefore, 
that within the next decade, granted 
educational opportunity, there will be 
accelerated improvement in well-being 
in so far as it depends upon increased 
education and increased culture. 
There is, however, another consider- 
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ation which is more significant for 
long-range race improvement than it 
is for the short period under consider- 
ation, but which, it seems to us, has 
been neglected in the literature. The 
preceding discussion has argued that 
there will be euthenic improvement. 
We now raise the question whether 
eugenic improvement is not guaran- 
teed as an unconscious by-product of 
education. We have already referred 
to the possible natural selection in 
respect to physical stamina. It is our 
thesis here, which will not be fully 
defended, that education provides 
eugenic selection in mental ability and 
the selection is more effective in a 
disadvantaged group like the Negro 
than it is in the dominant group. If 
within a group all are approximately 
equally ignorant, there is likely to be 
an unselecting marital relation with 
a preservation or decline of the intel- 
lectual level. If, however, education is 
provided on a reasonably adequate 
scale, say, as high as the secondary 
level, only the relatively gifted attain 
the higher levels. Now we may expect 
a strong disposition for the boys and 
girls who have attained these higher 
levels to inter-marry more frequently 
than they marry below their educa- 
tional status. They tend to find less 
satisfaction in the company of the less 
trained. In other words, there is a 
strong tendency for people who have 
had schooling not to marry the un- 
schooled. If, therefore, education is 
selective it follows at once that there is 
selective marriage. Thus on a whole 
eugenic improvement follows as a re- 
sult of democratic education. Obvi- 
ously, as education becomes more dis- 
persed and more common the curve of 
improvement will level off on a 


plateau. All biological growth tends 
toward negative acceleration. It js 
therefore our contention that educa- 
tion not only leads to euthenic im- 
provement but to a decidedly eugenic 
improvement also, and that (assum- 
ing adequate sense of value) the im- 
provement is greater the less cultured 
the group. 


Labor Movement 


Unless prosperity returns the Negro 
is in for untold suffering. He will find 
new competition for jobs and unless 
he can become an integral part of 
some movement with which he can 
make common cause, he runs the risk 
of being shunted off into an unbeliev- 
able American peasantry. Fundamen- 
tally, what takes place will depend 
upon what sort of alliances the Negro 
can make with interests that need 
satisfactions he may offer. But here is 
a disturbing problem. It takes at least 
two parties to make an alliance. Over- 
tures from labor have thus far been 
far more verbal than real Wesley 
(supra). More than once our contribu- 
tor-colleagues have stated or implied 
that the most promising outlet for the 
Negro lies in alliance with or integra- 
tion into the labor movement, but not 
very much has been said about how 
the Negro may be integrated into the 
labor movement. Perhaps this subject 
alone would require a sizable treatise, 
for the approaches must vary in dif- 
ferent communities. At any cost here 
is a neat problem to which the intel- 
lectual leadership of the Negro may 
well address itself. 

One of the real difficulties facing the 
Negro is the fact that almost any 
group will make overtures to him and 
give promise of final integration while 
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it is in the midst of its struggle for 
power, but when it becomes successful 
and powerful and no longer needs him, 
it is likely to grow cold if not harsh 
toward him, for in the process of be- 
coming powerful the movement is 
likely to take in elements which will 
not become assimilated to its early 
faith. High visibility of racial char- 
acters forms the basis of exclusion. 
Moral and social obligation weaken 
at the frontiers of difference. Thus in 
growing powerful a movement is likely 
to lose its soul. This would seem to 
mean that the Negro must be an intel- 
ligent, mobile, force, easily mobilized 
along a profitable line and ever alert 
to changing circumstances which 
threaten his interest so that through 
sheer mobility and foresight he may 
change his front in time to avoid dis- 
aster. Frankly, this requires a high 
type of leadership and emphasizes the 
fact pointed out by Thompson (supra) 
that one of the chief concerns of the 
Negro, if he would find amelioration 
for his condition, is that of conserving 
and developing gifted individuals in 
the group from which we may expect 
the highest incidence of genuinely ef- 
fective leadership. 


Diversity of Interests 


In spite of the pleas of Negro lead- 
ers for solidarity and the one-track 
attack upon his problems, the group 
is blessed with a diversity of attacks 
and points of view. We need to re- 
member always that extreme race 
solidarity may prove decidedly dis- 
advantageous. There is little doubt but 
that the Southern part of the United 
States, now known as the nation’s 
economic problem No. 1, would have 
been vastly better off had the Southern 


people had less solidarity. There is an 
old saying that it is not good to put 
all of one’s eggs in a single basket. 
This would certainly seem to have 
meaning for the present condition of 
the Negro in the United States. It is 
unwise for him to align himself with 
“one hundred per cent” solidarity with 
any faction or movement whether it 
is labor, capital, Communism, or Fas- 
cism. Of course, Negroes should act all 
but unanimously in selected instances, 
but this is not solidarity. It may be 
mobility directed by intelligence. A 
healthy condition consists in multiple 
interests and multiple approaches. 
Everyone has recognized the value of 
splitting the Negro vote between the 
major parties in the United States as 
a very valuable mechanism in the in- 
terest of racial well-being. The same 
principle, in our judgment, applies in 
practically all walks of life, barring 
of course some extreme anti-Negro 
organizations like the Ku Klux Klan. 

One of the disappointing aspects of 
Negro leadership (it is true of leader- 
ship in general) is the sheer intoler- 
ance of one leader who has been mo- 
tivated to make a certain kind of 
attack toward another leader who is 
making a different kind of attack. It 
is the old fallacy of seeking panaceas. 
Not a little of the energies of minor- 
ities which should be used in making 
an integrated attack upon their prob- 
lems has been dissipated by lateral 
conflicts. It is difficult to imagine a less 
social-minded individual than a mem- 
ber of a minority group who has an 
abundance of native ability to render 
a service to his people, in real need 
of leadership, but who has been so 
warped by training and experience as 
to grow cynical and inactive because 
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his fellows do not joyfully share his 
view. 
Business 


The preceding contributions present 
no more gloomy aspect than the dis- 
cussions of Negro business. The con- 
sensus as to the ineffectiveness of the 
Negro’s attempt to establish and to 
conduct business enterprises would 
seem well documented. The layman 
hesitates to doubt where the atmos- 
phere is filled with informed convic- 
tion. It has seemed to us, however, 
that the arguments against Negro 
business have been directed against 
big business as the solvent of the Ne- 
gro’s problems. Is there a straw man 
here? Has big business solved the eco- 
nomic problems of the dominant 
group? We can well assume that Ne- 
gro business will not solve his eco- 
nomic problems without conceding 
that Negro business, even though 
small, when properly conducted will 
not ameliorate his condition. Nor does 
it seem necessary to concede that Ne- 
gro business of our time has failed 
even mainly on account of lack of 
capital. It is more likely that it fails 
because of lack of cultivated business 
sense involving those attractive ameni- 
ties which make one prefer to trade in 
one establishment to another, and of a 
certain efficiency which is necessary 
in all unmonopolized areas of compe- 
tition. Now both of these are cultural 
acquisitions. If attention can be fo- 
cused upon these lacks by the formal 
and informal educational agencies, 
there seems reason to believe that 
within the next decade there will be a 
vast improvement in the extent of 
small businesses conducted by Negroes. 
And who knows but that there may 


be an unexpected growth in the size of 
such businesses? Some of the most 
interesting lights and shadows of hu- 
man enterprise which all but reach 
the proportions of drama are those 
experiences where someone has pre- 
dicted an impossibility only to find in 
a short time that the impossibility has 
been dissipated. All about us daily 
we see achievements which previous 
generations thought impossible. Among 
the impossibilities of yester-years are 
the wireless, telephone, radio, gas- 
engines, television, etc. 

Are we justified, therefore, in ac- 
cepting as a set conviction that Negro 
business, even on a large scale, is not 
a possibility or even a probability? 


Crises 


In the tracing of the imaginary 
curve of well-being of the Negro it 
could hardly have escaped the reader 
that the spurts in that curve took place 
during or shortly after crises. All fore- 
casts can easily be upset by a major 
crisis. Obviously, a crisis could work 
both ways, that is, in the interest of 
or to the disadvantage of the Negro. 
This does not deny for a moment that 
on a whole more substantial advance- 
ment and well-being of the Negro can 
be counted upon in a more normal 
political and economic evolution. Nor 
is it our wish that the Negro shall have 
to capitalize upon human tragedy, but 
the fact obtrudes itself upon us. One 
cannot help wishing that a more intel- 
ligent normalcy may characterize the 
future. The point we make here is 
that crises may change the course of 
social and economic events in a rela- 
tively short period and thus upset 
forecasts. 
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Authoritarian Politics 


Europe’s protest in the form of Fas- 
cism and Nazism against the invasion 
of Communism has seized upon race 
hatred as a mechanism for diverting 
the attention of the populace from the 
harshness necessary to bolster dicta- 
torships. Race hatred is contagious. 
American resistance is none too strong 
in widely dispersed areas. No one can 
predict when the virus will attack the 
body politic. There are rumors of or- 
ganized anti-Semitic propaganda. To- 
day the papers report that a Jewish 
high school pupil in a large Eastern 
city is assailed by fellow pupil “Nazis” 
and now bears an “H” carved in the 
back of his neck. Race prejudice, like 
a bandit’s car, stands by idling. 

If power politics of the type domi- 
nant in Italy and Germany, with a 
disposition to bring the so-called non- 
Aryans into dire subjugation and 
maybe to destroy them, gains and 
maintains ascendancy over a period of 
years, then this factor, like the eco- 
nomic factor, assumes such importance 
that the curve of well-being may take 
an all but disastrous dip toward the 
baseline. Power politics work with such 
efficiency and are so unencumbered by 
conflicting wills that in ten years such 
politics can all but destroy the hope 
of the Negro. As Johnson (supra) has 
put it, “almost anything can happen.” 


Tue OvtTLooK 
Synthesis 


If now, in accordance with our fun- 
damental concept, we attempt to see 
such factors, as have been partially 
isolated, as a whole, there appears, 
with possibly two exceptions to be 
dealt with below, a decided harmony 


among the trends. In general they may 
be counted upon to facilitate and re- 
inforce one another. In other words, 
we may discern oneness or configura- 
tion. There is harmony of parts work- 
ing as if by design toward a common 
goal. This is true of Physical Stamina, 
Adaptability, Intelligence, Education- 
al Opportunity and Culture, possibly 
of The Labor Movement, Diversity 
of Interests, and, to some extent, Busi- 
ness. If these may be counted upon 
to interact configuratively we may ex- 
pect emergent values not now compre- 
hensible. 

It is true that some of these emer- 
gents may be malignant to the inter- 
ests of the Negro. In fact some one 
of them, like cancer, may prove abso- 
lutely determining. The probabilities 
of such emergents are simply unknown. 
It would be very unscientific to at- 
tempt to name them, to say nothing of 
forecasting them. 

Who could have predicted the turn 
of events following the rise of the 
Republican party in 1860 dominated 
by the personality of Lincoln, the rise 
of Mussolini and Fascism in Italy, or 
the rise of Naziism in Germany center- 
ing about the personality of Hitler? 
Suppose the Democratic Convention 
had not selected Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as candidate for the presidency 
in 1932. Can anyone doubt the effi- 
cacy of his confident, hopeful demeanor 
in the spring of 1933? Social-economic 
forces act like currents in a fluid sys- 
tem. For some reason they assume a 
particular pattern: the place, the time, 
and the personality come together and 
civilizations change their course. One 
hesitates to say that the more unstable 
frontiers are fortuitous, but certainly 
they are characterized by a bewilder- 
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ing indeterminancy that defies fore- 
cast. 
The Ominous Threat 

There are, however, at least two 
closely related remaining factors dis- 
cussed above which are so revolution- 
ary and incompatible with the total 
situation that we venture vague fore- 
cast, namely, Crises such as war or 
economic breakdown followed by 
Authoritarian Politics. If in the forties 
machinery increasingly displaces man- 
ual labor without the discovery and 
application of an adequate system 
whereby the masses may enjoy the 
benefits of a technological economics 
of plenty, the Negro may suffer a de- 
cided set-back unless he proves of 
real value to one or both sides of op- 
posing forces that are almost certain 
to be generated. In case of war, he will 
profit very definitely for a while, if 
he is on the winning side. If he is on 
the losing side of the conflict between 
authoritarianism and so-called democ- 
racy, he may expect evil days. 

In case of severe economic conflict 
incident to lack of jobs, he stands a 
good chance of beneficial alliance with 
a more or less peacefully winning 
cause. It is our guess that the economic 
conflict in the United States will not 
develop into a bloody conflict with un- 
predictable consequences in the forties. 
The New Deal in 1933 rescued us from 
that imminent danger and proceeded 
along a course which is promising. We 
refer to the enlisting of intellectuals 
to assist the politicians in attacking 
social and economic problems.’ This 
procedure, it seems to us, is in decided 
contrast to what has happened in 
Europe. The preparation for this at- 
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tack had been well laid. A number of 
our more recent presidents were college 
men with respect for research output. 
No less than seven of ten original 
cabinet members under Roosevelt are 
college bred. The New Deal boasts 
of a unique array of intellectual liber- 
als: Raymond Moley, Felix Frank- 
furter, Rexford Tugwell, Adolph Berle, 
M. L. Wilson, O. M. Sprague, Thomas 
Arnold, and James Landis. These men 
have all, so far as we are informed, 
advocated a liberalism not inimical 
to Negroes. 

This tendency to enlist brains in 
government is, in our opinion, of first 
importance. It augurs well for a blood- 
less readjustment. Contrast it with the 
ignorant and brutal régime in Ger- 
many where brains are apparently 
limited to technological exploitation. 

We thus see a situation which does 
not imply the necessity for authori- 
tarianism as a solution to our prob- 
lem. The so-called Brain Trust is made 
up of teachers of high standing and 
therefore have influence with those 
who in turn instruct the youth. They 
are more or less typical of their kind 
to be found in Universities from 
Chapel Hill to Maine and California. 

Moreover, the purges in Europe have 
created a bad taste in the mouths of 
Americans. There has been a great deal 
of disillusionment with reference to 
the revolutionary ideologies of Europe. 
Russian Communism has been re- 
vealed as a brutal dictatorship wholly 
exogenous to the American tempera- 
ment. Not even the Negro, the most 
oppressed minority in the United 
States, has taken to it. 

Being a canny fellow, the Negro is mili- 


tant when there is hope of success. Other- 
wise he bides his time. There may come 
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a day when he will go Red, but that will 
never happen until he first sees white Ameri- 
cans waving the Red flag and learns that 
Marxism is, at last, really popular. Right 
now it’s enough trouble being black without 
going Red. 


Any fear that in the end the totali- 
tarian Axis may be the victors in a 
war would seem unfounded. The Axis, 
never too strong, has been impressive 
because of showmanship, in part, com- 
pensation for felt inadequacy and, in 
part, a technique of hypnotising the 
masses. It is our guess that the Axis 
has lost its opportunity to win a con- 
flict with the “democracies.” Hitler 
and Mussolini may shout impreca- 
tions and shake threatening fists, but 
much of the advantage of the axis in 
the air has been lost. Somewhere on 
the mightier deep rides a mighty “dem- 
ocratic” navy and the German people 
at least should have a tremendous re- 
spect for it! 

The last attempt of the disciples of 
Nietzsche to dominate the world was 
lost in its earlier and late phases by 
miscalculations. These blunders will 
probably not be repeated. But al- 
ready Hitler has made a major, ir- 
retrievable error. He has by sheer 
brutality toward the Jews turned 
“non-Aryan” races against him, or 
made it possible for them to be turned 
against him. We are reminded that 
England and France possess vast mili- 
tary resources in native subjects. 
Yesterday, England established a min- 
istry of propaganda! 

In sum, the ominous threat would 
seem after all not so ominous. We be- 
lieve that the future will see the liberal 
movement pressing forward on all 
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fronts with setbacks here and there 
but ever progressing. Its chief asset 
will be the purging of its extreme ele- 
ments and steadily working toward 
goals which are not to be reached and 
kept from a single bound. We fore- 
cast that the Negro will become more 
and more integrated into this move- 
ment if he capitalizes on his advan- 
tages. 

If our delineation is correct in even 
blurred outline, what happens to the 
Negro depends very largely upon what 
he does. Let us outline a few salient 
features of a desirable program. 

1. The Negro has a unique advan- 
tage in education in spite of the dis- 
advantages already rehearsed by 
Thompson. He is allowed to instruct 
his own people. He may do so within 
rather wide limitations. Curriculums 
are prescribed but the alert teacher 
may determine the emphasis. The Ne- 
gro educator should stress the ideal 
of social efficiency as an indispensable 
asset in competitive society and the 
fact that excuses will not suffice. This 
implies a frontier psychology which 
is often challenged by the magnitude 
of obstacles. To see and make oppor- 
tunity where others see only failure 
is creative and deserves recognition 
along with boxing and winning a race! 

2. Through formal and informal 
agencies Negroes should become ac- 
quainted with the problems and tech- 
niques of other minority groups. Out 
of such knowledge he may see his prob- 
lem in a conceptual sense growing out 
of others’ experiences. He may also see 
better how to harmonize short- and 
long-time planning. Moreover, such 
education creates a community of in- 
terests that may be helpful in exerting 
at least moral pressures. 
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3. He should seek to reduce all strik- 
ing derogatory, cultural differences 
from the dominant culture. There will 
be ample remaining differences to 
avoid oblivion. Negro artists should 
be as cold as their appetites will permit 
to offers to portray stereotypes on 
stage and screen. The significance 
would seem too obvious to explain here. 
Incidentally, Negroes with school- 
ing might learn to use their knowledge 
of the English language. Sloppy ex- 
pression and sloppy thinking bear a 
disappointingly close affinity. 

4. Slavery has bequeathed to the 
Negro an undue lot of the morally and 
mentally feebleminded. It should be a 
conscious objective to eliminate a 
large percentage of these by sensitiz- 
ing adolescents to the danger of un- 
intelligent mating. Negro educators 
should emphasize as of first impor- 
tance the function of the home and 
family life, for this is one of the 
surest means of race culture. 

5. Negro society should be shot 
through with an appreciation of its 
gifted and talented. In a struggle such 
as faces him, he has need for the best 
leadership the incidence of which is 
highest among the gifted. The gifted 
child is among the best possible invest- 
ments. 

6. An educational program in lead- 
ership which examines leadership of 
the past, and possibly the present, 
pointing out liabilities and assets as 
a means to wholesome selection of 
leadership ought to be considered. It 
will work if it is made a real discipline 
so as to avoid a certain current sloppy 
thinking. 

7. The Negro group must maintain 
a diversity of interests. Only sterility 
is likely to result from too much soli- 
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darity. Let Negroes be found in the 
ranks of all social and economic move- 
ments. Let him have part in all faiths, 
In all these there will be advantages, 
The ideal is mobility under intelli- 
gent direction. There should be de- 
finitely built up not only a tolerance 
for diversity but a real appreciation 
for it. 

8. Somewhere in our educational 
programs there should be a study of 
the psychology of minorities. It should 
deal with so-called mechanisms of ad- 
justment to which minorities tend to 
resort so that in the end a utility 
knowledge of these mechanisms may 
become common knowledge. This 
ought to reduce certain childish re- 
sponses which we witness from time to 
time. “Childish responses” is used ad- 
visedly because we may see them 
portrayed in the classroom by pupils 
seeking recognition of the teacher at 
the expense of their fellow pupils. To 
see ourselves as others see us will al- 
most certainly be therapeutic. 

If the Negro will partly realize some 
such program and if our inferences 
from trends are correct, the forties 
should bring good fortune. 

We have thus drawn in nebulous 
outline our Outlook. It may be wide 
of the mark. Details are certainly open 
to attack. We have proceeded as rig- 
orously as limitations permit, and 
sketchiness reminds the reader that 
this is not a treatise. Withal we have 
tried to maintain contact with reality. 
We have eschewed both Dante’s des- 
pair and a certain “dumb mystical rap- 
ture” which parades as optimism. To 
our critics who find only fault, we 
suggest that they try their hands, with- 
out hiding them, at the task or confess 
a certain sophisticated timidity. 











